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PREFACE 

Thb present work ia chiefly baaed on the origiDal sources 
of informatioQ in the archives dq>srtment of the Virginia 
State IJbrary. This great collection has been used before, 
of course, and some of the papers ore in print, but I think 
that no one but myself has ever examined it ezhaustiyely 
with a view to such a book as The Saohdion in Virginia, 
I have given references to the manuscript collection as it 
is now classified hi those specific cases where references 
may be of use; in the case of generalizations I have fol- 
lowed the inferences which I have drawn from my study 
of the Tnnaa of material. 

I ant under obUgations to Mr. William G. Stonard, <tf 
the Virginia Historical Society; Dr. W. £. Dodd, of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. D. R. Anderson, of Ridimond 
College; and Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, for reading the 
manuscript and making useful suggestions. My debt to 
Mr. James D. Wise, who spent much time in aiding me to 
make revisions, is so great that I am at a loss to devise a 
fitting acknowledgment. 

H. 3. ECEENBODE. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN 
VIRGINIA 

CHAPTER I 

BEOmNING OF THE REVOLUTION' 

Thx Anwrican BerolutioD wu a movement with two 
distinct aspeda. On one side it was marked hy the union 
o( hitherto independent commimitiefl and the beginning 
fif common institutions and of a conmum life. The other 
phase witnessed the progress of the revest within the cokt- 
nies themselves and the creation of their individual gov- 
emmenta. The method tA historians in treating of the 
Bevolution generally has been to take the most striking 
incidents in the history of the colonies in the years imme- 
diately preceding 1776 and join them to an account ot the 
worldngB ot the Continental Congress and the camptugns 
ot the Continental army. The internal growth of the new- 
made States is almost entirely ignored, probably because 
in some instances it is not well known. But in this stage 
of American history, when the national life was so feeble, 
the progress of events in Massachusetts and Virginia was 
more important than the deliberations of Congress. No 
adequate account has been given ot the spiritual change 
which came over Massachusetts and Virginia in the Rev- 
olutionary epoch and which had such great influence on 
the development of the nation. Because the early history 
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ci the indiTidual States has not been well worked out, 
there are certun hiatuses in our histories, such, for in- 
stance, as the lack oi an account of the origin of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Historians give us the impression that it 
sprang full-grown from the head of Jefferson, that he was 
its creator. But the Democratic Party had come into 
existence in an undefined way before the great political 
genius <A Jefferson laid hold c^ it and moulded it to his 

^purposes. Jefferson was a Virginian and the Democratic 

' Party as a political movement with real purposes was 

likewise a Virginia product; the story of its rise is one of 

the most interesting chapters of Bevolutionary histoiy. 

In a brief analysis, the Bevolutioa was the result of the 
clash between imperial expansion and colonial develop- 

'. ment — two forms of progressivism — just as the Puritan 
Bevolution was the outcome of the conflict of expanding 
nuHuudiy with the growing idea of popular rights, mainly 
expressed throuf^ religion. In Virginia the colonial con- 
stitution had become well defined before the middle of 
the ei^teenth century. Based on the fine old principle 
ot the Englishman's inherent right of self-government, it 
had acquired certain fixed positions without much refer- 
ence to strict logic. It was really the result of a long con- 
test; the history of Virginia, like that of the other colo- 
nies, is little more than a series of disputes with the royal 
governors, who served the colony greatly in some ways and 

-in other ways were out of touch with colonial life and 
needs. Parliament exerted a variable control over the colo- 
nies, from time to time passing taxation-without-repre- 
sentation statutes, but generally leaving the provincials 
sufficiently alone to cause itself to be looked on admir- 
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in^ as the palladium ot liberty. As a matter of fact, the 
causes <A tfae Beroluticm were practical far more than 
theoretical. He colonies endured Parliamentary super- 
vision so long as this was not too vigorous; customs laws 
were of small account while smuggling went unchecked. 
Onty when the British govonment attempted to enforce 
its customs acts and ventured to impose other and bur- 
densome taxes, like the Stamp Act, did the tazation-with- 
out-repiesentation protest t^pear; then the provinciala, 
with all of Englishmen's gravity in asserting a paradox, 
denied the Parliamentary right of taxation. If we think 
they may have been defident in argument while right in 
principle, it should be remembered that the king's lawyers 
produced good precedents in the ship-mon^ case in 1687. 
In a political strug^ both sides always prove themselves 
ri^t by any number of constitutional citations, but, nev- 
ertheless, the victory of one side carries with it far more 
ri^t and happiness than the triumph of the other. 

Opposition to the British government did not be^ 
with the Stanq) Act in 1765. B^ore this time the colony 
had m many occasions successfully resisted the royal au- 
thority; indeed a legislature noted for its independence 
had existed in Virginia since 1619. In 1635 this assembly 
Iwcibly sent the n^al governor Harvey back to England 
because it resented his efforts to enlarge his powers. Vir- 
ginia tardily and reluctantly acquiesced in the rule ot '. 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, and, on the other hand, ' 
broke out in 1676 in open rebellion against its Cavalier 
govonor, who sou^t to play the tyrant. Ten years later, 
ia 1886, the House of Burgesses refused to allow the gov- 
ernor and council to lay a tax, and it did not favor the 
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establiahment of a post-office in Amerio by act of Par- 
Hament. 

The hi^ spirit trf the VirgiiiiA assembly quickened in 
the e^iteenth centiur with the colony's ra|nd growth in 
wealth, population, and culture. The governors of that 
period found themselves continually at odds with the 
House d Bu^esses in attempting to secure votes erf 
money; Dinwiddie even had difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies for the French-and-Indian War. Tliis dual govern- 
ment by royal governor and local assembly resulted in 
the attachment of certain constitutional powers to either 
party, with a neutral zone between, iriiile outside of both 
loomed the vague, ill-defined claims of Parliament. The 
goTonor was selected by the king and represented him. 
Along with the ordinary executive routine, he appointed 
most oTHie cokinial officials; called out the militia against 
the Indians and made treaties with them ; suggested legisbt* 
tion and approved or vetoed bills, but with a final reserva- 
tion to the Privy Council; sat as chi^ judge in the general 
court; and, finally, inducted clergymen of the established 
dbuK^ into parishes — thou^ he had not the power of 
^jpointing them. Hie governor's council, which acted in 
the tfare^old capacity of consulting executive body, the 
highest court and the i^iper chamber cf the legislature, 
was appointed for life by the British Privy Council on 
the governor's nomination, and was generally under his 
influenced The House of Burgesses, the representative 
branch of the assembly, consisted of two members for ■- 
each county and single members for boroughs. It initi- >„ 
ated money bills in the maimer of the House of Commons^'^ 
and was the most important aad powerful branch of the' j 
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ecdonUl govenuneat, lucceaafully ■mfrring its ri^ts and 

priTil^GS aa many oocasioiia in oi^wntiMi to the gov&mor 

•nd counci]. 
With ihe increase of the number (tf counties fai the ei^t- 

eenth centuiy and the rise d a Urge class of landed 
irnqmetors lAose main public ambition todc the form 
of rejweaenting fellow countrymen in Williamsburg, the 
House of Bu^esaes grew greatly in powtx and prestige. 
Vir^nia in its eariier period had been a mc«e <a less demo- 
gatic community and it always contuned a sturdy amall- 
brma class, tenacious of its self-respect. Lyon G. Tyla 
ba pointed out that, idiile in New RnElA.TiH the pow man 
nt addressed as "goodman," in Virginia he insisted on 
his ri^t to "mister. "~ 

But the ei^teenth century saw the rise of a strong 
iriitocrai^, based cm the possessicm of the comparatively 
nhiable lands of the tidewater section tilled by white 
indented servants and negro slaves. Ownership of great 
tracts of cleared lands and abimdance c^ cheap labor en* 
ihled the [Janters, in spite of the wasteful agricultural 
^stem then in vogue, to raise large enou^ crops (A to- 
bacco to leave a considerable surplus above expenses. 
The settlers had gone from England to Virginia for the 
same reason that settlers go everywhere — to make a 
Enng. After the first hard age (A settlement, when men 
■trug^ed to subdue nature and lived and died toiling re- 
leoUessly, tb^« succeeded a period of relaxation, enjoy- 
ment, and growing refinement, wherein the descendants 
of successful land-patentees and tobacco-growers gave 
themselves an English education, found pleasure in society 
■nd sport, and took to politics as a means (A gaining 
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influence and dutinction. And since the Virginia colonis 
unlike those of New England, were fuUy in accord w: 
the feelings of the majority of Englishmen, they wi 
without dissenter ideas in religion or politics. It n 
natural, ther^ore, that they should take as their ideal 
imitation the English country gentlnnan, whose thou^ 
and habits, considering the necessary differences betwe 
England and Virginia, they reproduced with remarkal 
fidelity. This planter class, generally fairly well inform 
for the times and enjoying considerable leisure, possess 
great power among a poor and ignorant population: th 
took over almost as a right the local offices, and the am) 
tion of the ablest fir most pushing led them to the Hou 
of Burgesses. 

'nie majority oi planters did not, <rf course, profit I 
their opportunities. Many <rf them, in the fervor of thi 
liking for EngUsh country life, merdy wasted their mea 
and leisure in sport and diaupatioD. Horse-racing f 
Isige stakes fiourished in Virginia between 1730 and ITi 
and at the beginning of the Revolution a consideral 
number of large landholders had ruined themselves I 
gambling and hi^ living. Many estates were on the mi 
ket. But the colonial system, with all its great drawbael 
offered a wonderful chance <rf development to ambitio 
and willing men. Politics was a respectable career, ai 
not a business as it is so often nowadays; it invited t1 
best men. The planter had a sufficient and tolerably $ 
cure income derived from his crops; he could ^ve mu' 
time to reading and public affmrs without private injui 
because he usually had an overseer to superintend t 
labor of his slaves; and gradually there developed a ra 
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of politidans remarkable for their combination of theo- 
retical training wiUi practical experience — men well read 
in RnglUTi larrr and history, and, later, open to the great 
liberal tendencies of the middle ei^teenth century. The 
liberal movement, which influenced America as well as 
vestem Eiuxqie, bad the effect in Virginia of disturbing 
that deep-rooted idolatry of English institutions which 
had ffYtsa birth to the Virginia aristocracy. A typical 
[voduct (A eighteenth-century liberalism in Virginia was 
Geo^e Mason, the broad-minded and capable thinker who 
wrote the constitution of 1776. 

The House of Burgesses was largely made up of plant- 
ers, who wen EngUsbmen in feeling, but who neverthe- 
lesa asserted the dignity and independence of the body 
in which they sat in opposition to attempts or imagined 
attempts of the British authorities to stretch their juris- 
■fiction. Th^ were reinforced about the middle of the 
century by another self-willed element actually hostile 
to the imperial govenunent, the representatives from the 
new middle and western counties. This piedmont and 
nxmntain section was much more democratic in feeling 
and much less cultured and wealthy than the east, even 
for the standard of those days. The western or " upland " 
members for many years were too few and inexperienced 
to do more than vote with the controlling majority led 
by skilled politicians, but they were never quite in har- 
mony with the tidewater and eventually asserted them- 
selves successfully against it. 

Several serious clashes with the royal government in 
Hk decade preceding the Stamp Act illustrated the grow- 
ing independence and self-cons<uousness of the House of 
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Biu-gessei. When Governor Diniriddie in 17AS attempted 
fm his own initiative to lev; a fee of a pistole for signing 
land patents, the Burgesses protested in the memorable 
and prophetic varda of Bichard Bland: "The ri^ts of 
the subject are so secured by law, that th^ cannot be 
deprived of the least part ol their property but by their 
own consent." The governor in reply daimed that he was 
acting accOTcUng to the king's instructions and strictly 
within the king's rights over vacant lands, but the House 
refused to acc^t his ezplanati<m: it declared that those 
who pud the pistole fee would be regarded as betrayers 
of the people, and thereby estiU>Ushed a precedent for se- 
I curing unifonnity thmngh holding (lenders up to public 
obloquy later used with great effect in suppressing T<»y- 
ism. The ^tish Privy Council, when appealed to as the 
final authority in the fee dispute, allowed the Burgesses to 
have their w^. Before the passage <A the Stamp Act the 
British government at times inclined to be almost too 
condliotOTy towards the colonies. 

It is iHtibable that the House of Burgesses was mistatetk 
in the pistole contenticm, for the title to vacant lands waa 
unquestionably vested in the long, and the governor aa 
the royal representative was hardly outside his ri^ts in , 
levying a fee. Still, it hod not been demanded brfore, and 
the Virginians felt that advantage was being taken of m 
technical ri^t to introduce a new and insidious custom 
and a possible precedent for future taxes. 

This controversy was the prelude to a much more im- 
pOTtant dispute hinging ou the king's power ot intaference 
with cobnial l^islation. The colonial constitution, as has 
beeD noted, reoogoiaed three powers in the state ~~ king. 
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FRtiiamoit, and local assembly. The king's power was 
mainly, though not entirely, delegated to tihe govenior, 
who received instructions from home outlining his pol- 
icy; these instructions were regarded as law. Farliamen- 
taiy authority was by general colonial consent limited to 
the r^ulation ol commeice. Needless to say, the exten- 
mvc right of re^^ulating commerce when interpreted in 
the loose ctmstruction fashioa mi^t seem to sanction al- 
most any stretch of governmental jurisdiction, but as a 
matter (J fact Parliament was not inclined to be unduly 
'vesBtioua before 1760. Moat colonial ills flowed from other 



The assembly, whidi was the strictiy local branch of 
govonment, exercised wider powers than modem law- 
making bodies — executive and judicial as well as l^psla- 
tive. At first the small upper house, representing a few 
allied families, held a dominating position, but as the col- 
ony grew in age and population the House of Burgesses 
more and mote tended to become the important chamber. 
lite council was Tory in feeling, while the Burgesses cher- 
ished the Whig tradition of English liberty, and its inde- 
pendent-minded leaders were bound to come into conflict 
with the British government as soon as the latter should 
attempt to stretch its prerogatives. 

The first important controversy between colony and 
iwme government, however, did not result from Parlia- 
Umtary taxation, but from the royal authority as exer- 
cised in colonial le^lation. The Church of England es- 
tablishment in Virginia, the miniature state church of the 
Coloiiy, furnished the occasion, and the conflict decided 
tbe long-debated question whether the control of the es- 
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tabluhment hy finally with the assembly or the British 
officials. In 1758 the assembly passed an act which par- 
tdculariy affected the ministers of the established church 
and aroused their ire. This so-called "Twopenny Act" 
compounded debts and the salaries of officials, whidi were 
payable in tobacco by I^al i^^ulation, in money at the 
rate of twopence a pound. The measure was possibly neo- 
esaary on account of the low price of bdmcco and the 
weight of taxation due to the IVench-and-Indian War, then 
in progress, but the assembly had passed a similar law in 
nSS and seemed about to establish a rule of scaling down 
salaries when tobacco was high without providing any com- 
pensation when it fell below the normal, as it frequently 
did. The state-supported cl^gy, who naturally objected 
to this heads~I-win-tails-you-lose Q^tem, appealed to Eng- 
land and succeeded in «^nliBting the services of the Bishiqi 
d London, the colonial diocesan. The bishop took up the 
cudgels in a letter denouncing the Virginia gorarunent. 

The final stage in the passage of a colonial law was the 
king's assent, but the assembly hastened to put the Two- 
penny Act into effect upon securing the governor's ap- 
proval, without waiting to hear from En^and, although 
the act altered a statute which the king had approved. 
In other words, the ^^ginia assembly dared to legislate 
on its own authority and in practical disregard of the king. 
The Bishop of London hinted that such action was in the 
nature of treason; it was at least not strictly constitutional. 
In answer to the bishop's letter two high-^irited Vir- 
ginians, Landon Carter and Richard Bliutd, sprang to the 
defense of the assembly and th^e followed a merry war of 
pomi^dets, in whidi John Camm, president of William and 
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Mary College, aapported the side of the clergy. In this 
diqiute the theoiy of the colonial constitution was first 
deaify defined by the chief writer partidpating, Richard 
Bland.' 

^idiard Blan d, of Prince Geoi^, deserves a word of 
mention, nnce he more than any other man was the 
' nithor of the Revolution in Virginia. He was bom in 1710 
and died in 1776, spanning the whole preliminary poiod of 
the Revolution in hia mature manhood. His education was 
d peculiar value for these critical decades from 1755 to 
1775; after a preliminaiy course in William and Mary he 
itodied history and law at the Univermty of Edinbuigh, 
ind was probably the best constitutional lawyer in the 
colonies. He saw with great clearness and astuteness on 
just what grounds the legal resistance to the British policy 
mi^t be effectively placed and most of the remonstiances 
an^Tiftting from the House of Burgesses were his work, 
hi personahty Bland was of that type of Virginian i^iich 
b best illustrated by the figure of George Mason, that 
type considered diaracteristically Virginian, — half prac- 
tical farmer, half cJassical scholar and lawyer ; genial, well- 
Duumered, penona% someirtiat untidy and careless of 
dothes. 

Bland defended the assembly's action in setting aside a 
Uv approved by the king on the plea that action was some- 
tiiDes necessary before the king's will could be learned. 

Salua popuH, suprmia lex," he impudently quoted. In 
brief, the colony had to consider its own best interests, 
*Tcii at the expense of constitutional forms. But the royal 
<!oimcil, to which Virginia's action was not especially 

*B.J,EiiastoAt'9StpantionefCkurdtandStat»inVirtmia,li tttiq. 
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palatable, "disallowed," that is, vetoed the Twopenny 
Act, and left the clergy the remedy of suing in the courts 
for the difference between their money commutations 
and their salaries in tobacco according to the prices cur- 
rent in 1758- Several ministera took advantage of this 
decision to bring suit and some judgments were obtained. 
One of the cases came up in Hanover Court in 1763, with 
the parish minister, Maui?, the plaintiff. Patrick Henry, 
then an obscure young lawyer, represented the defendants, 
who were the vestry. In the speech delivered on this oo 
casion, Henry boldly asserted Bland's doctrine, put for- 
ward three years eariier, that the assembly had the right 
to pass necessary legislation without interference from 
England. He even went so far as to declare, in terms that 
simply thrilled his audience, that the king in vetoing a 
reasonable and benefidal measure had forfeited the right 
to his subjects' obedience. This speech, which is generally 
regarded as the beginnmg of the Revolutionary movement 
in Virginia, actually marks the end of an agitation lasting 
for five years. Henry played Luther to Bland's Erasmus, 
carrying to their conclusion the principles which the con- 
stitutional lawyer bad outlined in hia pamphlet of 17dO. 

As it happened, the seed fell on prepared ground. Ths 
once solidly Episcopaliao Hanover County was now fall 
of dissenters, and Presbyterians largely manned the jury, 
which brought in a nominal verdict (^ one penny damages. 
It proved the ruin of the clerical cause. Virginia rang 
with Henry's name and the great ho<fy of people, who baA 
hitherto viewed the matter with indifference, now toolc 
sides against the preachers. This outburst of enthuaaan. 
led iiL later times to an obscuring of the actual isnieV 
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mvotved. and Heniy was presented scnneiHiat in the light 
of a tribune combating class privil^je. In truth, however, 
the Twtqxnny Act had be^i devised by the ruling clique 
in the Houae of Bui^esses, which would have been incon- 
venientty taxed if the ministen had been paid according 
to the letter of the law. The dissent^« did i^ay a part, 
but it was subcatlinate. Henry's real importance in the 
case consisted in the coup by which he turned a quarrel of 
the House <^ Burgesses and the courts into a general 
political issue. It was Henry's great work, as the "Psr- 
aons' Cause" first showed, to enlist the body of Virginia 
pec^tle in the Bevolutionaiy movement, which, without 
him, would have taken a different direction. 

The clergy were defeated in the Virginia courts by the 
popular clamor raised by Henry ; the British Privy Council 
also ruled against them on some technicality when appeals 
were carried to that body. Though the dispute had thus 
ended in the complete discomfiture of the clergy, the war 
el pamphlets continued for several years longer; John 
Camm, the clerical leader, exchanged fire again and again 
with Bland and Carter. Camm believed that the control 
of the Vii^inia establishment belonged properly to the 
king, not to the assembly; and this impopular theory, 
along with the clergy's unsuccessful appeal from the Vir- 
Sbiia courts to the Privy Council, tended to aUenate many 
persoos from the state church and foster the growth of 
^uent in eastern Virginia. Presbyterians and Baptists 
Bov appeared in numbers in even the most conservative 



Bland, in bis later pamphlets in the Twopenny case, and 
IB his "Inquiry inte the Bights of the British Colonies," 
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published in 1766, advanced beyond hia firat position, untQ 
he came to assert that all men bom under an English goT- 
emment are subject only to laws made with their own con- 
sent.' Id his Stamp Act pamphlet of 1766 he ingemoualy 
outlined the distinction between the external govenunait 
of Ei^tand and the internal government of the assembly 
and between external and internal taxation, basing the 
colonial right to internal self-taxation on the common law, 
which follows the Englishman around the world, as well as 
on specific grants in royal charters. He defined, probably 
more clearly than any other colonial writer, the difference 
between the external authority of Parliament to pass acts 
for the regulation of commerce and the internal power ot the 
assembly to levy any tax it might see fit. which distincti<m 
; has survived in the American Constitution of 1787. Ilis 
difference between "external " and "internal" govonment, 
rather ridiculous to Charles Townshoid and not altogether 
convinciiig to-day, was an ingenious effort of the colonial 
mind to offer some real objectioo in hiw to the encroach- 
ments (rf the British ministry. From the Pistole Fee to 
1776 Bland was busy in occupying defensive positions 
against England, and these were none the less effective 
that they sometimes happened to be novel. 

Opinion in Virginia over the "Parsons' Cause" had been 
practically unanimous except for the parsons, who natu- 
rally viewed the constitution in another light. But in 1765, 
with the crisis brought on by the Stamp Act, party differ^ 
ences began to appear for the first time. On this occasion 
the middle and western sections rose to a place of infiuence 
never afterwards lost. The country beyond the Blue Bid^ 
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vss bdng rapidly settled t^ non-Engliah races — G«nnaDi 
and Scotch-Irish — vho had little of the ^^f^inian rev- 
erence for Anglican institutions. The Presbyterian and 
democratic Scotch->Iri8h woe reinforced by the piedmont 
country between the tidewater and the mountains, whidi 
had also beoi affected by dissent and democracy. Counties 
were being formed, and all that the new section needed 
was a vigorous and self-assertive leader. At length he 
appealed. 

Before Patrick Henry's d£but in the assembly in 1705, 
Virgiiua was ruled by a coterie of eastern members — an 
astute, far-seeing, and experienced group of politicians, ol 
wiiom the chief was John Bobinaon, speaker of the House 
of Burgesses and treasurer of the colony. Bobinson be- 
longed to the type which controls a conservative com- 
munity; he was well connected, rich, polished, genial, and 
possessed of fair mental powers. He ruled inter pare* by 
virtue of his popularity and a certain force of character. 
This group led by Bobinson had governed with consider- 
able efficiency and usually managed to overreach the gov- 
ernor and get their way with the home administration. 
But in 1764 th^ had been appalled by the declaratory act 
preceding the Stamp Act, which laid down the doctrine of 
the Parliamentary right of taxing the colonies. The House 
of Burgesses registered a dignified though emphatic protest, 
but Parliament, in disr^ard of colonial objections, passed 
the Stamp Act in the foUowing year, 1765. Patrick Henry 
took his seat in the House as a member for Louisa at 
the May session of 1785, when the news of the act was 
fresh. 

Bobinson and his group had long held undisturbed pos- 
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wsmon of Ox Houk oI Burgeflses. but HeDi7, instead of 
containiiig Iiimaelf in the presence of ihe silk-atockinged 
and self-important gentlemen from the tidewater, as might 
have been expected of a newcomer ignorant of the le^s- 
lative "ropes," signalized his entry by assuming the cham- 
pionship of popular measures. A good opportunity stood 
at hand, but one which only a man of nerve would take. 
The ruling clique in Virginia, like all ruling cliques, oould 
not entirely refnun horn abusing a long lease of power. 
John Robinaoa partly owed his conmianding place to ao 
accommodating dispomtion, for it had been his habit to 
lend the public funds to friends on their personal security. 
As he was a man of large wealth for the timesi the colony 
^iparently did not run much risk of loss by this procedure, 
while a nimiber of free-hving, mon^-spending politiciaiu 
and planters profited by the use of the treasury as a bank 
ontil Bobinson became involved for a great amoimt. 

The situation finally became so serious that the speaker 
and his friends devised a plan of securing specie from 
England and lending it to planters on land security; this 
would have enabled Robinson to transfer to the treasury 
the securities he held for the public money loaned. Henry 
boldly feU athwart the scheme,* and, according to Jeffer- 
son, defeated it, though the journal shows that the biU 
actually passed the House of Burgesses and was lost ia the 
council. In the debate on the loan-office Henry gained a 
valuable ally in Richard Henry Lee, anoth^ ambitious 
politician of radical predilections, who succeeded in bring- 
ing about an investigation of the treasury. This cut-and- 
dried performance resulted in Robinson's vindication for 
I WilliMn Wirt"» L^t qf Patrick Bertry, 5$. 
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the time bcdng, but on liia death in 1768 a defalcation of 
more than one hundred thousand pounds came to li^t. 
Nevertheless, the parties implicated looked out for them- 
adves ao cleverly that they were not called to account, 
and Bobinaon, being dead, could not protect himself. A 
large part of his estate was sold for the benefit of the 
cokmy, iriiich was not entirdy reimbursed, llie names of 
the borrowera never came to li^t, but the scandal had 
some effect on popular opinion and assisted in paving the 
way for the rise of a nocut homo. 

The loan-office was quickly crowded into the back- 
ground l^ weightier measures, for at this same session of 
1765 Patrick Henry took the lead in opposition to the 
Stamp Act. He precipitated a sensational crisis by sud- 
denly introducing in the Houae a set of resolutions which 
(qtenly and indignantly d^ed the right of Parliament 
to tax the colonies. It was the best-judged move of his 
irtuile wonderful career, and, i n ^^t, the b epnning of the 
Aniffjfytn jtevolut ion. At t£ui time the coIonlBil&d'lakAi 
Do stand on the ta&tion question and their future action 
«u uncertain, yet, if the right of taxation was not to be 
cmoeded, definite and emphatic protest was imperative. 
With all deference for modem American writers who make 
out such a good case for the British government, it should 
be observed that the Stamp Act, no matter on what excel- 
leal l^al grounds it might stand, was a genuine measure 
of q>preBsion. It was a subtle tax, affecting almost eveiy 
■dation of life. If it had been tamely submitted to, any 
govenuncntal tyranny might have been expected. The 
pl«a of levying a tax on America for colonial defense should 
Dot blind US to the obvious intention of the British gov- 
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eminent also to milk the fat American cow for its own 
boufit 

The boldnesa of the resolutions and the violence of 
Henry's speech alarmed the circle of eastern planters, who 
were as much opposed to the Stamp Act as the orator, but 
who preferred to cany on their oppodtion in the time- 
honored method of respectful petition. At a later date 
and in a period of glorificatioa of the Revolution, it was 
claimed that Heniy won a victory over the "court" or 
British faction in the House of Burgesses. As a matter of 
fact, no English party existed in Virginia at this time or 
afterwards. The nearest ^proacb to such a party was the 
council, which was closely allied to the governor, but the 
council's influence had he&i steadily declining for aome 
years and had practically disappeared by the Revoluticm. 
Certainly no English party had a place in the House oS 
Buigesses, if by that term is meant a group willing to 
subordinate the colony to the will of the British govern- 
ment. The leaders acting against Henry to ddeat his reso- 
lutions were Speaker Robinson, Edmund Pendleton , Pey- 
ton Randolph, Robert Carter Nicholas, Richard Bland, 
and George Wythe, aH of whom with the exception of 
Robinson became active revolutionists a decade lata-. 
The speaker, it is true, stood near the governor, Fauquier, 
and was, so to speak, in touch with the home government, 
but it is almost certain that he would have sided with fail 
associates if he had been living in 1775, since he had talcen 
the lead in protests and in the first committee of com- 
epondence. Assertion of colonial rights was nothing new 
to the House of Burgesses; it had always been a singularly 
independent body. It had thwarted Governor Dinwiddit 
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consistently, it had asserted itself in the "Parsons' Cause" 
and in the Kstole Fee, and in 1704 it had memorialized 
against the declaratory act preceding the Stamp Act. 
Landon Carter, George Wythe, Richard Bland, Peyton 
Rando^h, and others of the so-called "court" party 
formed the committee to draw the protest. No view could 
be more mistaken than that Heniy originated the spirit 
oi resistance to British claims in the Virginia Bouse erf 
Burgesses; that spirit had alw^v existed. 

But if he did not initiate the opposition, he did show 
the wisdom of immediate and emphatic action. With his 
unifvaled faculty for seizing the psychological moment, 
Henry rightly judged that the time had passed for re- 
tpeetivi representations to the "best of kings" and that 
the hour of rough and vigorous action had arrived. The 
speech he made in defense of his resolutions was startling 
and seditious in the extreme. After a stormy debate of 
two days. May 29-SO, 1765, the resolutions, somewhat 
amended, passed the House. J^erson, loitering in the 
lobby watching the scene instead of attending his classes 
at William and Mary, describes the fat and excited Peyton 
Randolph as rushing past him swearing that he would 
have given five hundred guineas for a single vote to help 
defeat Henry. Yet this man, who so passionately resented 
the orator's bold stand on the Stamp Act, afterwards be- 
came the speaker of the Revolutionary House of Burgesses 
and of conventions, and the first president of the Conti- 
nental Congress. Robert Carter Nicholas, who a year later 
succeeded Robinson as treasurer, was an important Revo- 
lutionary leader, as was Edmund Pendleton, chairman of 
tbe Committee of Safety and president of the conatitu- 
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tion-making conventioa of 1776. George Wytlte. another 
of Rando^h'a associates, played a prominent part in the 
creation of the State goTemment and is credited by Jeffer- 
son aa being the only man in Virginia sharing his own 
extreme views of the colonial coDStitutioo. Richard Mand 
had been the most effective literary representative of 
colonial rights. 

J^etsoD admits that there vas no difference in princaide 
on the Stamp Act resolutions between the oi^rasing parties 
in the House of Burgesses, but merely a difference tai the 
question of their expediency. "They were opposed." he 
says, "by Randolph, Pendleton, Nicholas. Wythe, and all 
the old members whose influence in the House had till 
then been unbroken."' The resistance of the tidewater 
planters was due to two things — to the leadership of a 
member outrade of the old circle and, in greater part, to 
Henry's irreverent allusions to the king. The Virginian oj 
that day, however much he might object to the policy of 
the British ministty, entertained a profound respect for 
the person of the sovereign; and the sentence which is 
ahnost all of the great speech that has come down to us — 
"Ceesar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, 
; and George the Third" — was drowned in the cries of 
"Treason" rising from a deeply shocked assembly. That 
rebellious speech startled a wider audience than the diam- 
ber which heard it ; it ran through the colonies and gave rise 
to the agitation ending in Fariiament's repeal of the 
f)ffending statute. 

llie Virginia leaders had intended a constitutional protest 
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against the Stamp Act; they did not visit to oommit the 
ookmy to a resistance that the British government might 
constnie ai treason. The event showed that the orator was 
li^t, not they, and that a bold face intimidated the min- 
istiy when mildness and the spirit of conciliation would 
only have ooofinned it in its course. So perhaps it is not 
to be wondered at that writers of succeeding generations, 
imbued with the prevailing demotratic ideas and viewing 
the events of 1765 retrospectivelyt should have translated 
the conservative ring of planters and lawyers, which was 
tfawou^ily patriotic in temper if cautious in action, into a 
party advocating submission to England, and Bemy, the 
B^tator and incendiary, into an innovator forcing a decla- 
ntum of colonial rights tlirough a hostile House. We are 
further informed that the public so fully indorsed Henry 
and condemned his opponents that at the ensuiog election 
for the assembly of 1766 many del^ates who voted against 
the resdutions fuled of reflection. ^ A number of changes 
did take place in the personnel of the succeeding House of 
Burgesses, but the rejected conservatives must have been 
very minor victims, since in no case was a conservative 
ksder defeated. More than this, Peyton Randolph, the 
IcatUng conservative, was elected trpeakei in place of John 
fiobinson — a strange victoiy indeed for the patriots to 
bave won over the "court" party. An explanation of Vir- 
pnia politics in the decade preceding the Revolution on 
the theory of a "court" or British party leads to a di- 
lemma. We are led to conclude that Patrick Henry, by 
the sheer force of genius, prevailed on the planters to stand 

■ W. W. Hetur'a Patriei Henry, i, 110. JmanaiM, Houie of Buigeawi 
. (Vsgiiuft SUte Ubni7), 1766-69. iz. 
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up for rights to which they had been indifferoit before, or 
that he forced them because of his popularity to advocate 
prindplea they did not believe in. They were enlightened 
by the rather unlearned Henry on the subject of conatitu- 
tiona] law, or were driven by fear <^ the populace into that 
basest oS opportunism, insincere revolution. The whde 
history of the House of Burgesses -*- proud, independent, 
and tenacious <d its privileges — roeaks against audi a 
theory. 

Id fact, it was not Heniy who influenced the conserv»> 
tive leaders so much as it was the conservative leaden 
who furnished him with thunder. The orator began his 
career t^ putting into practice in his Hanover speedi the 
arguments Richard Bland had introduced to the small 
reading public in the pamphlet of 1760. Henry's eloquence 
metamorphosed the reasoning of the constitutitmal lawyer 
into clear common speech. Agun, in 1765, he endued 
with all the fire c^ his passion the protests which the House 
of Burgesses had made in 1764 in rather tame phraseology. 
In neither case was there a difference of principle; in both, 
all the difference in the world in power and effect. 

The great crisis of 1766 did not, therefore, witness the 
lia ginning of the resistance to the British policy; that r^ 
sistaoce bad begun long before and was properiy the re- 
sult of the colony's nq^id development into a strong and 
populous state. None the less, H^uy's appearance on the 
stage was a momentous event in American history, for it 
marked the spread of the spirit of revolt from the assembly 
to the body of the people, and the rise of the Democratic 
Party. Henry was the inspirer and first leader of that 
por^, whidi under Jefferson grew b^cmd the boundaries 
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of 'ViTginiB and finally triumplied in the nation at large. 
Befwe 1765 tendenciea ensted in Virginia, but no parties 
— bwdly even factions. Legislative action la? in the hands 
<4 a group of large planters, and such opposition as existed 
did litUe more than express the ^scontent of westerners 
and the [notests of dissenter preachers against the order 
of 800617. After 1705 there were two more or less clearly 
defined parties — the conservatives headed by the old 
leadczs, and the democrats, or more properly, the pro- 
gressives, led by Patrick Henry and Richard Henry Lee. 
Party names did not exist, but there was true party action, 
and the opponents, though agreeing munly in their con- 
stitutional views* differed widely as to ways and mesns. 
Accordin^y as one factifHi or the other predominated, the 
Bevdution in Virginia went forward rapidly or moved 
cnitiously and in the hope (A reccHicillati<ni with England. 
Patrick Henry, who ov^threw the old order and brou^t 
in the new, is the most striking figure in Virginia history. 
h a measure he was aided t^ drcumstances, but the chief 
hOiat ia the coup d'ttat was hia own overmastering per- 
■mality. The hour and the man coincided. Henry con< 
trdled a majority in the House of Burgesses, where inar- 
ticulate (^position to the "ring" had been powerless, and 
he became a rallying figure for all the elements of dissent 
ud revolution. The council, which recruited its mem- 
bership horn a circle of families in the Williamsburg neigh- 
bcffhood, had drawn away in recent years from the House 
of Burgesses and the planter class in general. The "con- 
ciliar" families more snd more tended to form a separate 
circle elevated above the other planters. Their sympa- 
thies were En^^ish, and th^ would have become active 
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Tories if the great body of planters, who viewed tliem with 
jealousy and distrust, had uot been in the saddle. As h 
was, th^ became lukewarm patriota and participated in 
the Bevolutimi id order to save themsdves. 

We look back on this period with the knoiriedge of 
what happened. But the effect of Henry's stand against 
Fariiament was not so striking as immediately to deto^ 
mine the public attitude aa the issue. The courts practi- 
cally n^catived the Stamp Act by making various excuses 
for doing business without stamps and threatened to shut 
up shop altogether. Northampton Court evea went so 
far as to declare the Stamp Act unconstitutional, the fint 
instance in American bistoiy of such a declaration. IV 
. fate of the act depended, however, not upon court deci- 
uons, but upon popular opinion, and in the interim be- 
tween the adjournment of the assembly and the date set 
for the new law to go into effect — November 1, 1765 — 
quite a few Virginiana applied tor office under the tax com- 
mission in the impression that it would soon begin its wotk. 
No less a patriot than Richard Henry Lee had soo^t 
an appointment. This was an unfortunate step and out 
his hiends were put to pains to explain, althou^ Lee wai 
really not so much to blame as might appear at first a^A, 
The Burgesses had exhausted their resources of protot 
without impressing the British government, and the gen* 
eral beli^ in the summer of 1765 seems to have been that 
submission was inevitable. Benjamin Fruiklin thou^lt 
80 and made no effort to dissuade a Unaman who came to 
ask his advice about seeking a tax office. The crisis wai 
indeed grave. If the colonists believed that acceptance fli 
the Stamp Act was preferaUe to Uie risks of resistance, a 
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loyalist party would have arisen in Virginia, as well as 
in other colonies, having the same interests as the ftitJsh 
government. Signs are not wanting that many men in 
Virginia were willing to ally themselves with the royal 
government and prosper in its shadow. While the Houae 
of Burgesses had resisted eveiy effort (A the governor to 
tncrease his authority and had even asserted itself agunst 
the royal prerogative, these contests were only skirmishes 
eranpared to a dash with Pariiament over the fundamental 
right c^ taxation. 

This fall of 1765, when the question of the Stamp Act 
was dedded, was the critical moment in the American 
Bevolution; all that followed was the direct result <rf the 
stand then taken. And it soon became clear that Patrick 
Heniy had done a greater work than inspire a party in a 
legislative chamber; he had fired the people of all the colo- 
nies into passionate resistance to the British government. 
Vhen the commissioner convoying the first consignment 
of stamps, a Virginian named Mercer, arrived in Williams- 
bur^ the populace rose and demanded that he resign his 
office. This was on October 30, 1765, just before the Stamp 
Act became operative, and the scene was the most memo- 
i^4e the little Virginia capital had ever witnessed.' An 
odted crowd gathered before the coffee-house, which 
opoied on the wide thoroughfare named, with such charm- 
ing grandiloquence, "the Duke of Gloucester Street." 
Hie governor, accompanied by the speaker and other offi- 
cials, wait thither to greet the newly arrived stamp com- 
missioner and found him on the point of being mobbed. 

> /oanub. House of Burgeues (Virgima Sute Libru?), ITSl-U, 
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A crowd composed of the best citizens of Williamsboig 
and planters of the neighborhood loudly threatened to 
"rush in," and the speaker interposed bis ample penon 
b^ore the governor to ward off possible missiles from the 
r^resentative of the majesty of England. Sikrcer was in 
actual danger for a time, but he promised to give a pronq>t 
answer to the demand for his resignation and Fauquier's 
coolness quieted the rioters, who finally allowed the stamp 
commissions to go off under his guardianship. Next day 
the prudent Mercer resigned. 

Hiis outburst was no demonstration (^ the lower dasset^ 
but of the well-to-do and intelligent planters, who now 
definitely took rades against En^and. Owing to a simi- 
larity of feeling among the planters of eastern and southern 
Virginia, they acted unitedly, and because of their local 
power and influence they carried all classes with them into 
the Revolution. Henry had aroused the people generally; 
he had particularly stirred the younger and Uberally in- 
dined country gentlemen, and they were not afraid to 
use violence to gain their way. 

The Williamsburg disturbance was followed I^ the o^ 
ganized and effective resistance of experienced politidaot. 
Richard Hemy Lee, who was astute enough to know that 
he had made a mistake almost as soon as he made it and 
quickly withdrew his ^plication for a tax position, went 
to the extreme of opposition when he saw which way the 
wind blew. His excellent talents as a conspirator showed 
to advantage, when early in the next year, in Febniaiy, 
1766, he organized in his own county of Westmordand 
the first "association," ' that form of boycott destined to 
^ Virfaua Hitlorieal Btfitter, U, IS. 
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^ve tlw British government endless trouble and to serve 
as the immediate forenumer c4 war in 1774. This "asso 
datiiHi" bound the subscribaa to import no goods from 
En^and until the Stamp Act had been repealed, and while 
it did not immediately prove useful because hardly needed 
tmder the ciicumstances, it remained a valuable precedent 
tot future service. 

Bepeai quickly fdlowed'from the emphatic protests of 
the colonies. The Stamp Act could not have been enforced 
without troops and the British ministry bad no wish to 
KKHt to extremities. This show of weakness was fatal to 
the authority cX the government. The colonies had learned 
that Fariiament could be intimidated into giving way and ^' 
never forgot the lesson: they went on to resist all furrier 
■saertions of the T^ngHah right of taxing the colonies, no ' 
inatt« cfi'^n^iat ground. A now definitely developed pa- 
triot party in Virginia had leanied, too, that uniform ac- 
tion might be secured by exerting pressure on the individ- 
ual counties, and for this reason t here never was. a Tory 
party in Virginia. The west was solidly patriotic because 
it was raw, dranocratic. and dissenter; the east was as 
solidly patriotic because the planter class, convinced that 
its welfare lay in opposition to England, overawed the con- 
riderable but widely scattered loyalist element, which was 
helpless in the face of a well-organized majority in every 
ccHnmunity. 

The bonfires and bell-ringings over the repeal of the 
Stamp Act might have been spared. The English adminis- 
tration, though it had abandoned the attempt to enforce 
a truly burdensome, income-producing tax, was not pre- 
pared to renounce the principle of taxation. It substituted 
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theTowuhendActaof 1767. which were baaed on the the- 
017 admitted by the cdoiists themselves of the PariiiF 
mentaty right to regulate commerce; duties were laid on 
tea, glaas, papa, and lead shiiqied into America. The 
struggle immediately recommenced, and the House of 
Burgesses, in April, 1768, adopted a comiJaint written by 
Bichard Bland that the Townaheud duties amounted to 
an exercise of "internal" control and so were uncon^tu- 
tional, which was an extension of the doctrine of " internal " 
power to cover the whole field of taxation and a distinct 
advance over the former position of the provindals. But 
the Americans of those d^s were too F-ng1inh to be modi 
disturbed by inconsistencies; with marvdous ladhty thty 
ccmtrived to raise constitutional objections to every new 
assertion of authority on the part of the ministry. Indeedt 
the colonists were so thoroughly aroused by the real men- 
ace of the Stamp Act that they were determined to sub- 
mit to no new taxes of any kind. It is not for us to blame 
them. Liberty cannot be made strictly dependent on a 
series of constitutional precedents; law seldom measures 
the real issues at stake in history. However defective 
the fathers may have been in lo^c, — and that they wcie 
sometimes defective we must admit. — nevertheless, th^ 
stood for the principle of self-government agmnst the worid- 
old system of arbitrary rule. 
J In the following year, in May, 1789, the House of Bup- 
I gesses again protested against the British policy, with the 
I result that Lord Botetourt, the governor, immediately 
j dissolved it. The members nominally obeyed; in reality 
! they merely adjourned to a private house, where they 
I elected Speaker Randolph chairman and performed the first 
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act (rf kbI rdidlioB. BcHTowing Bichard Btniy Lee'i 
ac be me ot three yean eariier, th^ ad<^ted a non-impor- 
tation agreement niiich qiecificaUy boycotted slaves, 
wines, and British manufactures. George Mason, who was 
not then a membn of the assembly, drew this paper and 
Geo^e Waahingtrai preseoted it.' Peyton Bando^h, who 
had led the 6^t against Patrick Henry over the Stamp 
Act lesoluticns, acted as rinf^eader in this conspiracy 
against the hraae government. It is true that the non- 
importation agreement adopted then did not have any 
ma^xd immediate effect, but the bcfycott method c^ re- 
iistance was carried a point further in June, 1770, when 
an "association" was formed between the Burgesses and 
the leading merchants of Virginia. At this stage of the 
taxation cmtroveny, the economic interests of the col- 
ony, oommodal as weU as agricultural, stood in united 
of^iontion to the British policy. This association bound 
nbscribcn not to import from Great Britain, after Sep- 
tember!, 1770, spirits, foodstuffs, certain manufactures, oils 
and paints, at to receive into keeping any of the prohibited 
imports after June 25, 1770. Goods imported in conform- 
ity with the association might be sold, but prices were not 
to be advanced because of restrictions laid on trade. In 
order to cany it into effect committees of five should be 
chosen in each county, with authority to publish the names 
of violators of the agreement and to examine the books 
of offending merchants. The first name signed to the as- 
sociation was that of Peyton Randolph; the next, that of 
Andrew Sprowie, of Norfolk, chairman of the trade and 
leading merchant of the colony. Then followed Robert 
> W. W. Bouy'* Fatridt Btmm, u 108- 
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Carter Nicholas, Bidiaid Bland. Edmund Fendletaa, 
Archibald Gary, lUchard Heniy Lee, Thomas Jeffowm, 
George Washington, Benjamin Harriaoa, Thomas Nelscni, 
Jr., and many others. At the same time the \^rKinia 
traders formed an organization at Williamsburg to further 
the assodation. A committee of 195 business men fnHn 
all parts of the colony was appointed tor the puipow td 
deliberating on the political mtuation.' 

While planters and traders thus joined hands in support 
of cokmial Hberties, one order of men remained somevrfiat 
in sympathy with the British government. The clergy 
had been disheartened by the Privy Council's abandcsi- 
ment of their cause in the Twopenny case. They had 
yielded to their fate without re»gnation, because tli^ t^ 
they were in the right, but thm evident helplessness did 
not tend to encourage them to engage in other disputes 
with the assembly. Nevertheless, a few iirectmcilahle 
spirits, led by John Camm, president of William and Mary 
College, had the courage to defy public sentiment in an- 
other issue. Virginia was still mainly Anglican in leli^on, 
though dissent was rapidly growing at the expense of the 
establishment, but the Anglicans quite as much as dissent- 
ers opposed the foundation of a colonial episcopate, that 
scheme of the nwthem Andean clergy. Opposition to an 
episcopate on the psrt of Virginia Episcopalians was polit- 
ical, of course, not ecclemastical; they feared that an offi- 
cial like a bish<q> might lend a dangerous support to the 
ministerial plan to control the colonies. Under Canim's 
infiuenoe, James Horrocks, the commissary in Vir^niaf 
called a convention of ministers to debate the quscopate* 
* Yir$iwia Hubiricai Regider, m, 81. 
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but only a handful lesponded and their interest waa obri- 
ouflly lukewarm. Catmn's desire to stren^en the move- 
moit for a bishop therefore cune to nau^^t. He had. how- 
erer, displayed his ovn Tory and High Church principlea 
and his acti<m subjected the Episcopal ministers in Virginia 
to the suspicions ot a part of the populace, when, as a 
matter of fact, many of them were patriots and a few were 
Bevcduti<HUuy leaders. This abortive attempt to draw 
the de^y into an ill-timed movement strikingly illustrated 
the unaniniity ot public opinion in the colony at that time; 
AnglimjiB j<uiied bands with dissenters in opposing a po 
Btical i fcJM^m^ maaquending under the name ot reli^on. 



CHAPTER n 

THE BAOICAIA 

Thb colonies vere now drawing together fw & union in 
ddenae of thor liberties; their action was no longer local, 
but taken with reference to the common interests. When 
a q>ecial court of inquiry was established in Rhode Island 
in 1773, with power to send accused persons out of tlw 
colony for trial, the progressives in the ^^^nia House tt 
Burgesses resolved to take steps to bring about a geoeral 
Continental understanding. For the past few years the 
conservative and progressive factions had almost lost 
identity in the oneness of opposition to England, but with 
the close iq>proach of the Bevolution their differenoei 
again appeared. In March, 1773, during the session of tlw 
assembly, Patrick Henry, Richard Henty Lee, and Thomas 
Li^tfoot Lee, with Dabney Csrr and Thomas Jefferson, 
two promising young men of the psrty, thinking that the 
conservative leaders were insufficiently zealous to be kit 
the initiative, hit on the plan of forming intercolonial 
committees of correspondence.* The measure easSy 
passed the House of Burgesses; the committee fq>pointed 
consisted of Speaker Randolph, Nicholas, Bland, Pendle- 
t(Hi, Benjamin Harrison, Dudley Sigges, and Ardiibald 
Cary, conservatives, and Richard Henry Lee, Patrii^ 
Henry, Jefferson, and Carr, progressives. Thus while the 
radicals succeeded in inaugurating their policy, the older 
factitm contrdled the committee. 

> Hemjr's PabiiA flMry, i, 100. 
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ndfl first iDtercolcnial intelligence buj«au, owing ita 
inccptitHi to the fertile brain of Richard Hemy Lee, did 
much to bring the scattered American communities into a 
harmonious p<dicy. He colonies were kept well informed 
and gave Massachusetts prompt and ^ective support in 
her trouUes. When the news of the Boston Port Bill 
reached VnUiamsbuig in the midst of a session of the as- 
sembly, the progressive leaders, Henry, the Lees, and Jef- 
ferson, summimed a caucus of their followers and ag^ 
totA the bit is their teeth.> They fixed up a plan for a day 
of fasting on the date when the Fort Bill became effective; 
and induced Robert Carter Nicholas to introduce the reso* 
btion, reasoning that his weight and position would cany 
it through. Fast days were not much in the Virginia fash- 
ion, and Henry and Jefferson in proposing to celebrate (me 
showed that they were conscious imitetors of the Long 
Parliamentarians. In the excitement of the hour elderly 
conservatives stood hand in hand with the younger pro- 
gresnves and passed the fast resolution without oppoai- 
tkm. 

Donmore, the governor, dissolved the assembly on May 
S5, 1774, which was all that a shocked governor could do. 
The Burgesses, as before, gravely accepted dissolution in 
form and forthwith retired from the official state house to 
the Williamsburg tavern, where in that so-called Apollo 
room, dedicated to colonial mirth and revd, they put 
Peyton Randolph in the chair and adopted another boy- 
cott association, besides taking the fateful step of deciding 
to propose a general congress of the colonies. Philadel- 
phia was suggested as the place and September 5, 1774, 
> J^tncm'a Work* (Hcmorial edition), 1, 19. 
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u the date. The meeting slso issued a call for the dectioa 
<^ dele^tes from the counties to a convention of the col- 
<Hiy at Williamsburg on August 1, 1774. 

In this unofficial meeting ia the taverD, when senti- 
ments might be expressed without fear of interruption, the 
(Merences between conservatives and progressives again 
came to the surface. The radicals, led by Heniy, Mason. 
and Richard Hemy Lee, with Nicholas temporarily aiding 
them, made the sweeping proposal of stopping payment of 
British debts, ceasing both importation and esportatkHi 
and closing the courts, measures of open rebellitw. Tbie 
conservatives, led by Paul Carrington, supported by Car- 
ter Braxton, Thomas Nelson, Jr., and Peyton Randolph, 
advocated payment <^ debts and continuance of exporting.* 
As an association forbidding exporting as well as import- 
ing was adopted, victory lay with the progressives) thou^ 
debt-collecting was not prohibited. 

The colony responded to the assodadon and the call for 
a meeting by electing delegates to the August Ck)nvention 
(who were for the most part members of the House of Bui^ 
gesses) and appointing local committees to enforce the 
boycott. The first of these committees, so far as is known, 
were formed in the Virginia towns in May and June, 1774.* 
Xhmmore (afterwards Shenandoah) County also elected a 
committee on June 16, 1774, and F^ifax on June 18, at a 
meeting over which George Washington presided. OUmt 
counties followed, but in many of them the meetings did 
not elect committees, but remained content with approv- 
ing the non-intercourse association and selecting delegates 
to the convention. 

> MagadM qf flutoy (ISOfl), S. U». * AoLeriant AttUmt, t, 41T. 
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This AnguBt Convention, patriotically perspiring in the 
tnidsununer heat, adopted a more extreme associatioD, 
which bound subacribers not to import British manufac- 
tures and products and slaves after November 1, 1774. 
and to ceaae exporting tobacco after August 10, 1775, if. 
England did not meantime come to terms. Furthermore. 
merchants woe reqiured to sign the association on pain 
of boycott, and subscribers, violating the association and 
detected by county committees, were to be publicly 
branded as "inimical" to Ammca. This sweeping em- 
bargo shows all the way through the hand of Richaid 
Bland, vbo eaiSex in the summer, at the meeting in his own 
coun^ of Prince George, had outlined a non-intercourw 
scheme in almost the words used by the August Conven- 
tion.^ 

The August meeting of 1774 marks the actual beginning 
of the BevolutioQ in Virginia. The members of the House 
of Burgesses, under the moderatorship of Peyton Ban- 
dolph, quietly ignored the governor and proceeded to put 
into effect as a popular convention what they would othe^ 
wise have done as a l^al assembly. Acting aa direct itp- 
resentatives oi the people, the convention, besides fram- 
ing the association, elected Randolph, Bland, Pendleton, 
and Benjamin Harrison, conservatives, and Washington, 
Henry, Jefferson, and Richard Henry Lee, progressives, 
as delegates to the Continental Congress. 

At the assembling of the Congress in September, 1774, 
the strong Virginia delegation made a deep impression, 
and Peyton Randolph, that portly gentleman whose des- 
tiny it was to head so many bodies, legal and treasonable, 
* Amtrieim Anhwet, t, 4O0. 
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wu elected prendent. The Virfpnia progranves led the 
Congress in proposing bold measures; indeed, Fatzick 
Heniy, in his fire-brand fnahion, declared that gavera- 
ment in America was dissolved, and that the cc^onies, 
being reduced to a state of nature, were (according to the 
doctrine of Rousseau) tree to enter into a new syatem of 
political cont»ict.> Bichard Henry Lee, father of boy- 
cotts, advanced noo^tercoorse aa the needed panacea 
to cure the inflamed British public mind, and Ccmgren 
adopted a stringent Continoital Assodation forlndding 
the importation of British goods and the exportatimi of 
, American products to British territories after certain . 
dates. County and town conmiittees were to carry the 
association into effect and impose on offenders the pen- 
alty of being published in the newspapers as "enemies of 
America," the "undesirable citizens" of that place and 
period. 

Congress, in passing such a resolution and the colonies 
in undertaking to enforce it, assumed a power to whkii 
they had no legal claim whatever. The Continental Con- 
gress, which represented the people pf the colonies rather 
than governments, was a frankly revolutionary body, and 
the Association was economic war preceding bloodshed. 
The great boycott adopted hy Congress was almost the same 
in det^ as that drawn up by the August Convention in 
Virginia, and was shrewdly, one might almost say, cyni- 
cally, calculated to intimidate the imperial government by 
striking at the Englishman's proverbially sensitive pockxA 
nerve. 

This lengthy and tedious docimient bound the coloniei 
> Jtdin Adanu'B L^t and Work, n, 960. 
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to roErain from importing Britiali gooda after December 1, ^ 
1774, ■ — unless Fharaoh had in the mean time relented, — 
and to ceaae eiporting imxlucts after S^t^nber 10, 1775. 
American manufacturea woe to be encouraged in eveiy 
way known to an age before the birtli of "infant indus- 
tzies " and paternal government. Goods brou^t in be- 
tween December 1, 1774, and Febniaiy 1, 1775, should be 
i«8faii^>ed or delivered to local committees for disposal and 
invoJces brou^t in after Feluuaiy 1, 1775, must be re- 
t<vned unopened. To enforce these laws, styled (with 
unconscious irony) "recommendations," Congress directed 
the amwintnMnt dl conmiittees in each town and county 
with inquisitorial and punitive powers. The punishment 
inescribed — publication di offenders in the newspapers 
— was much more serious than it sounds, because in the 
erasted condition of public opinion it meant nothing less 
than a mild form of outlawry. 

The Revolution b^^an witli the enforcement of the 1 
Ccwtinental Association, which was, in reahty, rebellion. 
At this time the people of the colonies were overwhelm- 
inglyin favor of resistance; the Tory element was small. 
It waa only when the failure of the commercial war be- 
came apparent and real war b^an that a genuinely loyal- 
ist party arose in the colonies; then the importance of the 
issue, dwarfing in the ^es of the colonists many griev- 
ances, brought over to the British dde the merchant class, 
which found itself in danger of being ruined by the war, 
and also in some colonies a part of the planter interest. In 
l^rginia, almost alone among the colonies, the planter 
classes were so united in sentiment and so all-poweriul 
politically and socially that a Toiy party had no chance 
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ol development, although there, as elsewhere, the rndi- 

ments of such a party existed, and might have grown uudegr 
less adverse conditions. 

The Continental Association was carried out in \ir- 
ginia rigidly and with great effect owing to that strong 
local feeling which unified sentiment to a degree unknown 
to modem communities. Each Virginia coimty was a little 
vi^Id of its own. somewhat narrow and self-caita«d, but 
with a varied of social strata and at least a few individ- 
uals of education and public experience. A small group of 
prominent men, usually connected by family ties, oigan- 
iied the opinion of each community. It is true that demo- 
cratic feeling was by no means absent, even in the oldest 
and most conservative counties, but leaders customarily 
obtained their position through wealth and social standing, 
although the numerous rivalries that existed made ability 
neceasaty as well. The representative from eastern Vir- 
pnia in the Revolutionaiy period usually was a capable 
aod patriotic man — no mere well-to-do landowner. 

The greater activity of the enlightened classes in east- 
em Virginia was largely due to the fact that the Revolu- 
tion in the South was not of economic origin. This state- 
ment may se«n heretical in the eyes of modem history 
■tud^its, accustomed to find one explanation for every 
phenomenon of himian nature : nevertheless, the evidence 
points irresistibly to such a conclusion. Only with difG- 
culty and great straining can economic causes ior the Revo- 
lution in Virginia be adduced, and when examined th^ 
do not appear convincing. The fact that the movement 
began in Virginia with the adoption of measures designed 
to put economic pressure on England mi^t appear to give 
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wd^t to such a thetHy, but the truth is that these 
weapoua were resorted to for purely political purposes and 
to obviate the uecessitr of armed conflict. The Bevolu- > 
tioD in New England was primarily economic and the I 
Iowa* daases led it: the revenue policy of the British gov- 
ernment threatened local industries. But apart fnnn the 
Stamp Act, iriiich would have proved burdensome alike 
to all the ooloniea, the colonial poHc^ of the ministty was V 
not oi^iressive to Virginia. Nor did the Navigation Acts 
interfere greatly with the wdfare of the colony, which 
found as good markets in Enf^and as there were elsewhere 
and wlaeb had grown greatly in the eighteenth c^itury. 
And it is difficult to believe that the king's phtu to form \ ' 
new colonies west of the Alleghanies forced the land-hun- 
giy Virginians, as has been asserted, to go into the Bevo- 
lutionoiy movement: land in tbe wilderness at that time 
was too cheap to fight about. The real economist, seeking 
the most plausible motive, would pronounce the Revolu- 
tion in Virginia another Catalinarian conspiracy to obtain j 
rdief for a debt-burdened community by declaring tabuJa 1 
roM. The Virginia planters were indeed heavily in debt 
to Bnglwh merchants, just as the Southern planters of 
I860 were largely a debtor class — though this fact is not 
used to explain secession. Furthermore, Washington, 
Mason, and many other fervent patriots were not among 
the debtors, nor were the westerners who so ardently sup- 
ported the revolt. 

lii truth, the Revolution in Virginia was almost en- y 
tirely political in origin. It was the effort of a community 
singularly tenacious of its rights and jealous of the broad- 
ening shadow of the British Empire across the worid to 
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secure certain positions for its own safefy; it was the deter- 
mination ot a proud, easy-going, liberty-loving commn- 
ni^, conscious of its importance in America and of its small 
importance in English eyes, to mnintju'ii its old indepeod- 
ence and increase it. Chafing even during the Ftendi- 
and-Indian War at any exertion of royal authority, tlM 
Virginians were not prepared to admit the Fariiameotaiy 
claims put forth in 1764> Patrick Henry had ai^>ealed 
to this colonial jealousy and sense of difference, this vague 
and subconscious feeling of nationalism, in 1765, and the 
feeling once aroused never died out. The peoi^e ot Vir- 
^nia believed that the home government had determioed 
in the Stamp Act to bring them to " chains and slavery," 
and thought that acquiescence in any tax whatever would 
mean the concession of a principle which would end in 
colonial exploitation for the benefit of England. Accus- 
tomed to self-government and to a freedom we cannot 
understand to-di^, the planters were prepared to ta3se the 
risks of resistance rather than to submit to any curtailment 
of their rights or any check to their development. They 
began the war reluctantly and without thou^t of separa- 
tion from England, but to secure their former freedom; 
j separation was a measure reluctantly adopted only when 
I it became apparent that it was inevitable. And indeed, 
in the closing weeks of 1774, when the Virginians began 
their active resistance, they had no great expectation of 
going to war at all. It should not be overlooked that the 
Continental Association, while an active war measure, 
was intended to secure a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culties between colonies and ministry. The Association 
was an attempt to bulldoze Britain into another such con- 
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cearion as followed the Stamp Act a^tation, tite provin- 
dala judgiiig that if they could make their displeasure 
expenuve enough to British commercial interests they 
would gain their point. The plan succeeded so far that it 
brought the British traders to clamor for an understand- 
ing with the cdonies, but it failed to affect the government, 
irtiid) this time stood firm. War ensued and was to some 
extent the result of a mutual miscalculation. The Asso- 
dation. intended really as a peace poli<7, was a conserva- 
tive much more than a progressive scheme. Its leading 
advocate was not Henry or Jefferson, but Bland, whose 
outline Congress adopted. The bolder minds among the 
pn^resmves seem to haVe understood that war was inevi- 
table; and Patrick Henry was ready for it early in 1776, be- 
fore the first shot had been fired at Lenngton and white the 
ctmservatives were still sanguine of a peaceful settlement. 
But Henry was the most far-sighted man <rf his generati<m. 
Wiih prompt enthusiasm the conservatives proceeded 
to obey the reconunendations of the Continental Assoda- 
tion, forming committees through all eastern Virginia. 
Like the August Convention, the committees bad no legal 
existence: nevertheless, the convention had wielded more 
than the powers of the House of Burgesses, because un- 
trammeled by hostile governor and council, and the com- 
mittees also exerted very great actual authority. The old 
constitution quietly expired in the least violent of rev- 
olutions. This lack of jar was due to the fact that the 
dass in control of affairs wrought the change; no social 
upheaval attended the overthrow of British sovereignty. 
Members of the House of Burgesses simply became dele- 
gates to the Virginia Convention of 1774, which inaugu- 
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rstod the BevdutJon; and in the same way. justices, vea- 
trymen. and other prominent persona formed the new 
county committees. Thus the dd govemment was dimi- 
nated from Virginia, while all the time the governor sat 
in his reudence at WiUiamsburg, " the Palace," imitgining 
that everything would come right ag^. 

At first, indeed, the Revolutionary movement followed 
time-honored precedents. On court-days in November 
and December, 1774, the farmers of eastern Virginia met 
as usual and, crowded on the court-house green, heard the 
vn,tatB they had always listened to hold forth on the ini- 
quities (^ the British ministry and the endangered libeitiea 
ei America. As might have been expected, they ended by 
appointing these same leading citizens as local conunittee- 
men to secure the "observation of the Association." It 
was the local gentry, not demagogues, who fanned the 
flame of revolution in the tidewater. It was they, as we are 
told, who turned bails and parties into patriotic festin- 
ties, putting heads together over tables, after the imme- 
morial custom of revolutionists, and drunkenly roaring out 
liberty songs. ^ A critical and unfriendly observer at a 
mass meeting to hang Lord North in effigy wrote that the 
great body of the crowd present remained looking quietiy 
on at the scene, while a'few cheering and swearing gentle- 
men supplied all the enthusiasm.* That violent leader, 
Archibald Gary, put up a large pole at Williamsburg deco- 
rated with a bag of feathers and bucket of tar as a littie 
hint to any who might be found wanting in patriotism or 
discretion.' 

' Kthiui's Journal, 96. * Atntrictm Ardtiva, i, S70. 

■ Majiauu of Butom (lOOS), 9, IM. 
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Tlie leaders at the conaervative part? were coospicu- 
oag in the formation of county committeefl. Edmund Pen- 
dletcxi, the chief who afterwards succeeded Peyton Ran- 
dolph, was dected chairman of the CaroUne Committee 
on December 8, 1774; Paul Carrington, chainnan of the 
Charlotte Committee; Archibald Caty, of the Chester- 
fidd Coumiitteei Sobert Carter Nicholas, at the James 
City; Joseph Jooea, ai the King Geoi^; Peyton Randolph, 
of the Williamsburg Committee, on which Nicholas and 
George Wythe also served; Richard Bland, of the Prince 
George; Landon Carter, of the Richmond; Benjamin 
Harrison, of the Charles City.' The county committee 
system in the east was completely dominated by the old 
leaders, to whom is largely due its extraordinary efficiency 
as an instrument to secure uniformity of sentiment by 
means of encouragement on the one hand and repression 
on the other. 

The first local committees, modeled on the colonial 
committees of correspondence, began to be formed in the 
mmmer of 1774 after the appointment of the Baltimore 
Committee of Correspondence. Alexandria, on May !i8, 
1774, elected a committee to correspond with the Mary- 
land metropolis, and three days later, on May 81, Dum- 
fries * also appointed a committee. Fredericksburg came 
nert, on June 1, 1774.» After the May meeting of the 
assembly, when an association was adopted, the local 
committees of correspondence enluged their activities to 
include the enforcement of the boycott, thereby antici- 
pating the committees formed in the fall at the instance 

> Waiiam and Mary Quarterly, v, 101-00. and 246-59. 

■ Calendar qf Vir^ma SUiU Paper*, rm, 6\. ' Ibid., vm, 54. 
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of Congress. The Dumfries public meeting, on June 6, 
1774, instructed its committee of conespondeDce to take 
up the new duties; ' in other places where committees a- 
iated tbey probably aAsiuned them as a matter of course. 
A meeting at Woodstock, in Dunmore Comity, on June 18, 
1774, elected a committee both to correspond and to en- 
force the association,* and at some lime in June a nmilar 
committee came into being in Norfolk. Fairfax, Staflwdi 
and Frederick elected committees in July, and other bodies 
were doubtless formed in other places about this time. 

At the end of 1774 the Continental Association im- 
pelled the formation of committees in the eastern coun- 
ties generally. The central, southern, and western coun- 
ties followed a little later, until by the middle of 1775 
probably every one of the ^xty counties had complied. A 
committee "for seeing the Assodation duly executed" 
existed in Westmoreland prior to November 8, 1774, for 
we find it sitting in a case on that date. After this, the 
next conunittee elected imder Continental regulations, so 
far as we know, was that of Henrico, on November 17, 
1774. Hampton and Elizabeth City followed on Novem- 
ber 21; Warwick, on November 23; James City and Ches- 
terfield, on November 25; Richmond County, on Decem- 
ber 5. This last committee was the second appointed for 
the county. Then in rapid succession came Princess Anne, 
Essex, Caroline, Prince William, King and Queen, North- 
ampton, Charles City, Orange, Accomac, King George, 
Isle of Wight, and Williamsburg, all appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1774. Many other counties selected their bodies early 
in 1775. 

> Anurietm Ardm**. I, S8S. ■ Ibid., t, 417. 
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In the fint montlu of activity the town and coim^ 

committees worked as independent organizations, without 
rrference to any central authority. The; enforced the non- 
in^Kntatitm and exportation directions of the Association, 
mercilessly repressed anti-patriotic opinion, encouraged 
Bevolutionary sentiment, and prepared the colony for 
armed resistance to England. A surprising small amoimt 
td mob violence accompanied the repressive measures. A 
crowd from Witliamflburg, in May, 1774, boarded a ship 
containing tea, destroyed the prohibited freight, and at- 
tempted to bum the vessel but without success. In gen- 
eral, the local machines ran too smoothly to need violence. 
The courts had put up shutters and the usual county ad- 
ministration was completely suspended, but justices and 
other local officials, under the title of committeemen, con- 
tinued to exercise their powers, greatly enlarged; th^ 
assumed an inquisitorial authority over the life of the 
community. As a loyalist sadly lamented: "Everything 
is managed by committee, setting and pridng goods, im- 
printing books, forcing some to ngn scandalous conces- 
sions and by such bullying conduct they expect to bring 
Government to their own terms." ' 

History was rapidly made in the spring of 1775. The 
House of Burgesses, acting again as a convention, without 
governor or council, met in March, 1775, in the village of 
Richmond, where it could deliberate with more freedom 
than in Williamsburg under the governor's shadow. The 
tension in Boston, almost at breaking-point, made the 
meeting of even more than ordinary importance, since, 
in view of the evident failure of the Continental Associa- 
■ Magaxitu cf Hutoq/ (IDOfl), 3, 157. 
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tion to coerce tlie British ministry, war had psswd from 
the region of posubility to that of immediate piobalulity. 

The strong men of the colony mustered in force. Tbey 
were flushed with excitement and conscious of great im- 
pending events, and they broke out into a violent party 
disagreement as to the course to pursue. The conserva- 
tives, despite the fruitJessness <d tbeir commocial policy, 
still h(q>ed for an understanding with En^and; the pr»- 
gressives were prepared for immediate war and levolutiaL 

The struggle in the convention was precipitated over a 
pacificatory declaration " that it is the most ardent wish 
of this colony (and they are persuaded of the wh<de cont^ 
nent ot North America) to see a speedy return of those 
halcyon days, when we lived a free and happy people." * 
Immediately after the adoption of this useless, if pious, 
prayer, Patrick Henry rose to move that the colony be 
at once put in a state of defense. This bold challenge was 
accepted by the conservative leaders. Bland, Pendleton, 
Nicholas, Benjamin Harrison, and Willis Riddick, who 
feared lest the sympathy of the Whig Party in En^and 
and Parliament, upon which the conservatives now hung 
their hopes, might be alienated by the threat of force. 
They still dreamed that the manufacturing interests of 
England would succeed in moving the government and 
averting war, much as the Confederates fondled the delu- 
sion that the stoppage ot the cotton supply would force 
Europe to intervene in the war between North and South. 
Furthermore, they pointed out that the colony was in no 
condition to go to war with the first military and naval 
power in the world. H^iry answered them in the most 
1 William Wirt'i Lif» cfPatridt Bmrji. 116. 
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tantaoM ct iaa q>eeclies. Scoating the idea of a peacrfu] 
aooommodation, the great agitator pleaded for military 
prqwntion and ended his appeal with that world-thrilling 
sentence: " Give me liberty or give me death." ' It was a 
speech that stirred the patriot par^ in all the colonies, an<L 
naturally, excited the disgust of Tories, who wrote home 
that the orator had denounced "the king as a ^snrant, •- 
fool and pappei and Ekiglishmen and Scots as a set of 
wtetcbes sunk in luxury frbo were unable to look the br&ve 
Aiwaicans in the face." * 

Bteniy's arming resolutions, -widdi were siq>ported by 
WashingtfHit Jefferson, and Richard Hmiy Lee, and 
aided by all his own matchless doquence, barely passed 
the convention t^ a vote of 65 to 60,* showing the strength 
of the conservative <q>posttion. The committee ^pointed 
to pr^>are a plan of defense was, however, predominantly 
pn^iessive. Fbtrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Geo^e 
Washington, Andrew Lewis, William Christian, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Isaac Zane were of this faction, while the 
co ns erv a tiYes were represented by Robert Carter Nicholas, 
Harrison, Pendleton, and Riddick/ The peisonnel of the 
committee, largely agitators and western fighting men, 
tq>peared to guarantee vigorous military action, but party 
strife prevented it.' It seems apparent that the raising of 
a military force was only the first part of H^iry's plan, 
which, we are informed, intended nothing less than com- 
plete revolution and the assumption of government by 

I WOIiftin Wirt'a L^e <^ Patridc Havry, liO-CS. 
■ Magamu t^HiHory (1906). 3. 158. 
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the convention, including tiw appointment of nut^strabi 
under new commisatona and the levying of taxes. Hia bold 
and direct mind saw little wisdom in the eflcwta of con- 
serratives to maintain a show of resfiect for the loyal rep- 
resentative at Williamsborg while preparing at Bichmond 
for opra rebellion. But the consoratives, in thdr loyalt? 
to the constitution and their ahrinlring from war with Eng- 
land, preferred to be inconsistait rather than revohitim- 
ary : although th^ sat in a convention without l^al author- 
ity, conadering war measures against En^and, tbe^ were 
nevertheless ready to come together again at the gover- 
nor's call as the Intimate assembly of the colony. Heaiiy 
sought to rend asunder this benighted constitutionalism, 
which had no meaning now, and gain the advantages that 
come from taking a firm initiative, but the conservativeSi 
who clung instinctively to the connection with the crown, 
succeeded in putting off the catastrophe a little longer. 
Nicholas, Harrison, Bland, and Biddick worked together 
strenuously to this end. 

As a result of the united and determined conservative 
opposition,* the March Convention bore Uttle fruit and the 
Bevolution did not formally b^in in Virginia before the 
battle of Lexington, as would have been the case if Pat> 
rick Henry had had his way. The histoiy of the Revolu- 
tion in Virginia throughout 1775 is a repetition of the clash 
in the March Convention, the conservatives time and 
again postponing decisive action in their efforts to prevent 
war and secure a peaceful settlement according to their 
ideas of the colonial constitution. This anomalous condi- 
tion of a country in actual but unrecognized i^>ellioii con- 
1 Uagatuu qf Sutoir (1906). 3, US. 
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tiniied tmtil late in the summer. The courts were dosed, 
nulitia companies drilled at eveiy court-house, and the 
county committees busied themselves in hunting out and 
sappnasng British sentiment wherever it appeared: Dun- 
moie* however, remained undisturbed in his "Palace" 
at Vmiiamsburg. Sddom has history presented a more 
iDogical picture. 

Yet, in spite of the conservative fear and distrust of 
Beniy's radicalism, the two wings of the patriot party 
worked together in some respects. The progressive wing, , 
led by Heniy. Jefferson, Mason, and the Lees, made con- /' 
4yginTiij to the older, Bngli gh -lnyiTi g fsction, which gen- \ 
aindy dreaded revolution though hostile to the British 
policy. The conservatives, in turn, cooperated with the 
radicals in necessary und^tatdngs, such as the crushing of 
the individual Tories scattered through the colony. These, 
if left to themselves, mig^t have combined to form a party: 
obedience to the Continental Association was demanded 
and dissent was repressed effectivdy. The chief conces- 
don made by the progressives to the conservatives was 
non-interference with Dunmore, whom the older men 
continued to regard as the legitimate head of the state. 
Undisturbed as he was, the one policy left Dunmore was 
masteriy inactivity: he bad no military force at his disposal 
and such authority as he still possessed was by grace alone. 

Dunmore, however, mistaking the forbearance of the 
Virginians for timidity, determined to overawe them by a 
sudden and audacious stroke. On the night of AprO SO, 
1775) a squad of marines from the king's ship Magdalen, 
lying in the James River near by, carried a quantity of 
powder from the colony powdet-house in Williamsburg on 
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board the ship. Hie next morning, when ihe townrfolk 
learned tliat tlteir magaane had been rifled, they i^ipeaied 
in the streets in arms, only to quiet down finally nnder 
the representation of the town officials that the powder 
would be restored. The council respectfully lequeated the 
governor to return the coltmy's property and were met 
with the transparent excuse that it had been removed fw 
fear of a slave rising and would be sent back when needed. 
Peyton Randolph and Bobnt Carter Nicholas played a 
great part in nmlring this evasion palatable to the WiUiamt- 
burgers, who, respecters of persons and dignitaries as they 
were, could become riotous on occasioDS. A wild rumor sent 
them to arms a second time a day or two later, but tfaor 
excitement at last subsided and the incident seemed dosed. 
The inland people were not so easily calmed as the 
tractable population of the capital. The news ct the pow- 
der seizure spread through the colony and created great 
excitement. Some hundreds of volunteers from northem 
and western Virginia met at Fredericksburg, ready to 
descend on Dunmore, while at other muster-places the 
militia gathered in considerable numbers.* But FeytcHi 
Bandolph, working to quiet the a^tation, wrote around 
in the name of the town corporation that the governor had 
pledged himself to return the powder and advised strongly 
agiunst violence. The musters, therefore, melted quickly 
away and left the victory seemingly with Dunmore. His 
lordship, nevertheless, bad been suffidently alarmed l^ 
the stir to issue, on May 8, 1775, a proclamation repeating 
the slave-insurrection bugaboo. As might have be«i ex- 

* C. B. IJDgler's rrmutfton in Vinimafrom CoUmn ta Ci 
S7. An exoellcot atody of tiiii petiod. 
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pected, ihe ootmty committees whidi tlieii ruled '^rgiiiia 
received with contempt this bimgling essay in fiction; 
still, they were for the most part conservative enough in 
temper to accept the explanations ot the patriot leaders 
at Williamsburg as satisfactory. 

At this juncture, however, the a^tator who appeared 
at every crisis, who had stirred the cdony in the "Par- 
sons' Cause " in 176S and again in ihe Stamp Act debate 
in 1705, seiied the Heaven-bom <4)portunity for vigorous 
action. Roaring the Hanover Comnuttee by his fiery 
words, Fatrick ^nry marched on Williamsbuig at the 
bead at the county volunteer company. The act was lesa 
rash than it seemed : not only could Heniy count on a large 
and devoted fdlowing throughout Virginia, but the move- 
ment was so well timed that it completely unnerved Dun- 
more, who had no troops behind him. When the orator, 
with the ever-growing mob of armed men that hastened 
to him from all sides, drew near Williamsburg, the governor 
sent him a message apparently offering payment for the 
powder. In any event, Henry received from a royal officer 
a sum ot money for the powder and thereupon turned his 
men homeward. He professed satisfaction with the result, 
but, in reality, he had been checkmated in the greatest ef- 
fort of his career. There can be little doubt that he marched 
on Williamsburg prepared to take advantage of Dun- 
more's folly by seizing the government and inaugurating 
the Revolution without fiuther delay; but the conserva- 
tive leaders in Williamsburg, who strove almost frantically 
to stave off the crisis,* brought such strong pressure to 
bear on him that he abandoned his plan in the interests at 
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harmony. The goremor continued to hold his place after 

the gunpowder incident solely because of the rather ill- 
judged procrastination of the conservaUves and their ex- 
cessive tenderness for constituted authority. 

Dunmore now gave another and supreme illustration 
of his -weak and unstable character, which oscillated be- 
tween timidity and temerity according as pressure was 
applied or withdrawn. England has been fortunate for 
the most part in her choice <rf official representatives in 
her colonies and vassal nations; they have usually been 
men of ability, and occasionally ot insight and feeling. 
(Was there ever an administrator who surpassed Raffles 
of Java?) But the British government had not acted with 
its accustomed discriminatitm in selecting the Scots Eari 
c^ Dunmore as governor of Vir^nia at a critical time like 
1771. He succeeded two able and popular men. Fauquier 
and Botetourt, who had done everything possible to recon- 
cile colony with mother country. Dunmore, also, in his 
rather flaunting way, had courted popidarity with some 
degree of success, although his plan to prevent revolu- 
tionary activity by proroguing the assembly, whenever 
the House of Burgesses became seditious, had wearied the 
Virginians without interfering with their programme. 

The governor was mad enough, as soon as Henry's back 
was turned and his force dispersed, to -issue a proda- 
mation branding him an outlaw and warning the pe<^le 
against aiding and abetting him. As Henry was the idol 
of the hour — the leader of the colony as no other Vir- 
ginian had ever been — and as Dunmore had no military 
force whatever, such a fiery pronunciamento, coming on 
the heels of an abject backdown, was worse than focdiafa. 
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Whatever his reason, Henry calmly ignored the proclama- 
tion, which would have served him as an excellent pre- 
text for attaddng Dunmore in earnest. ConsideratioD 
for the conaervatives probably kept him from acting, 
but he may have decided that it was higher wisdom to 
allow the inevitable to occur without his personal in- 
teifeience. 

Ofring to this rductanoe of the conservatives to pre- 
cipitate action, their hopeless crying ol peace when there 
was no peace, the curious ratuation in Virginia continued 
t<a a month longer. Dunmore even called a meeting of i 
the assembly for June 1, 1776, to secure the reopening of / 
the courts and consideration of Lord North's compromise ■. 
proposals. It is likely that he at last realized that his pol- 
ity ol embarrassing the colony by refusing to convene the 
legislature had merely resulted in his own practical elimi- 
nation from affairs. The Revolutionary movement, far 
from halting in the vacation of the assembly, bad in fact 
progressed faster, because unhampered. The Burgesses 
were too experienced a breed c^ politicians to be check- 
mated by so obvious a ruse as prorogation. Dunmore was 
finally able to perceive this. 

The Virginians of that day were either Englishmen and 
lacking in a sense of humor, or they had become Ameri- 
cans and had acquired it in a hi^ degree. For, with war 
in full blast in the North and the colony in arms, the 
Revolutionary Convention of March, 1775, including 
Henry, actually met at the governor's order on June 1, 
1775, as the House of Burgesses. The House as the con- 
stitutional lower body of the assembly gravely consid- 
ered the acts it had performed in its other rtile of rebellious 
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. j convention and duly pnmoonced titem good.' It did not, 
however, gratify the governor by reopening tlie courU. 
The schedule of fees to be cbaiged in judicial proceedings 
had to be regularly reSnacted; and in the absence of such 
authority no fees could be charged or business transacted ' 
— an ingenious constitutional device to secure the sub- 
serviency of the courts to the House of Burg es s es . The 
Burgesses rejected North's conciliatory offer to accept 
the assurances at the colonies that they would contribute 
to the defense at the British Empire; the Revolution had 
gone too far to be stopped by anything short (^ a complete 
renunciation of the right of taxation by Parliament. Even 
the conservatives, anxious as they were to preserve peace, 
demanded this much. 

Feeling against Dunmore rose to such a height in the 
House of Burgesses that, according to report, Biduud 
Bland, the erstwhile conservative, actually suggested 
hanging him and was warmly supported in this extraordi- 
nary proposal.* What was more alarming than these out- 
bursts, a force of riflemen, known as " shirtmen " from their 
long hunting-frocks, so different from the conventional 
European garb of the tidewater, had reached Williams- 
burg from the piedmont counties, and Dunmore fled with 
bis family on board the Fowey at Yorktown. Still attempt- 
ing to play the governor from his floating headquarters, 
he sent demands to the assembly from time to time. On 
June 21, 1775, the disgruntled Burgesses, who were almost 
morbidly anxious to preserve constitutional forms with- 
out regard to circumstances, forwarded to the governor a 

' lin^ey'l TVonntum in Virginia from Colonji la Commontetalik, 71. 
* Ibid, 70. ■ MagiaiM ofHitlory (lOOS). «, ISO. 
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Uat protest aguiut hia abaenteeUm and conduded thnr ] 
work without him,' adjourning to meet again on October / 
91,1775. The constitutional figment was now worn thread- 
bare; rince the acta paaaed by the assembly were not l^al 
without Dumnore's approval, it waa evident that Virginia, 
in spite at her conaervatiam, had come to the point of 
nndiagdsed revolution. The colonial asaembly never met 
again. On October 21, and at two subsequent dates, there 
came blether a handful erf Burgesses, too few to make a 
quorum.* The House of Burgesses, in ita rAle of conven- 
tion, assumed both the executive and legislative functions. 
Yet so strong waa the force <rf legal practice and consti- 
tutional principles in Virginia, so deep-rooted the attach- 
ment of the older conservativea to England, that one more 
effort waa made to l^alize the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. Aa late as January, 1776, when Dunmore was a 
defeated fugitive and the Committee of Safety ruled in his 
stead, the governor wrote Richard Corbin, president d 
the council, — himself somewhat of a Tory, — express- 
ing a wish to act aa mediator between the colony and Eng- 
land.* Corbin sent thia letter to the Committee of Safety, 
which dedined to consider Dumnore's offer, but referred 
it to the next meeting of the House of Burgesses. Corbin 
then went to Williamsburg in February. 1776, to consult 
the Coemiittee <rf Safety, and, with its consent, visited 
Dunmore on board his ship for the purpose of inducing him 
to comioission the president of the convention as acting ' 
governor for the adjourned meeting of the assembly. Dun- ' ; 
more refused to grant the commission, thus frustrating 
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the last effort <^ the consrarative leaders to contjnue the 
government under the colonial constitution. 

The convention that met on July 17, 1775, disi^anled 
the fugitive governor, now become an active enemy, and 
at once proceeded to put the colony on a var^ooting. It 
directed the enlistment of two regiments ol troops and 
attempted to provide an efficient militia system. Furtho^ 
more, it filled an imperative need by creating a revolu- 
tionary executive, that junta known as the Committee <rf 
Safety. 

In the absence of several of the most noted leaders, 
sent as delegates to Congress, Peyton Randolph, Harri* 
son, Henry, Jefferson, Wythe, and Richard Henry Lee, 
the highest vote for committeeman was given Edmund 
Pendleton, who thereby became chairman. He, with 
Richard Bland, who declined to go to Congress, Paul Car- 
rington, Dudley Digges, Carter Braxton, John Page, and 
John Tabb, conservatives, and George Mason, Thomas 
Ludwell Lee, William Cabell, and James Mercer, pro- 
gressives, composed the Committee of Safety. The elec- 
tion was a conservative triumph, owing partly to the ab- 
sence of Richard Henry Lee and Jefferson, both of whom 
were in Philadelphia, and, even more, to the loss of Pat- 
rick Henry, who aspired to military glory as colonel of 
one of the Virginia regiments. Since Mason, the one strong 
progressive member of the committee, was absent from 
most of its meetings, direction of affairs fell into the hands 
of the conservatives under the leadership of Edmund 
Pendleton, the chairman. This transfer of power from pro- 
gressives to conservatives, with some of the aspects of a 
coup d'itat, led to the postponement of hostilities with 
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Dtuiniore tor some montlu. Indeed, the year might have 
eipired peacefully but for the headineas of the ez-govemor, 
who left the Committee no choice but war. With the pro- 
gressive leaders out of the way, at the election of the Com- 
mittee of Safety the conaerTative faction succeeded in 
getting the executive power in its own hands and so de- 
fen«d the final step in the breach with En^and; they 
doubtless hoped for some deventh-hour victory cf peace 
to satisfy cdonial demands and yet leave the British Em- 
pire intact, "nie conservatives never realized, as Hemy 
and Jeffoson did, that such a dream was the one impo»- 
gible thing. 



CHAPTER in 

THE BTBUGOLE FOB NOBFOI^ 

The only phase of the Bevotutionaiy War in VirfpnU 
in which the few open loyalists played any active part 
was in the stnig^e around Norfolk in the clonng weeks 
of 1775. That any residents of the colony dared side with 
England was solely on account of Dumnore'a presence at 
Norfolk with a small fleet of men-<tf-war and a handful ot 
British regulars. His active supporters in the colony were 
confined to the mercantile class, shippers and their clerks 
and dependents — the same class that supported British 
authority in all the colonies because it saw that war with 
Eof^aod meant commercial ruin. Fortunately for the 
patriots Norfolk was a smalt town of about six thousand 
inhabitants and the local trading interest of inconsiderable 
numbers; otherwise, Vir^nia would have had to contend 
with a center of disaffection like Philadelphia, a seaport 
which must inevitably have fallen into British hands on 
account of its accessibility to sea-power and inacoessibiU^ 
to the rest of the colony. 

The royal governor, after abandoning his "Palace" at 
Williamsburg, in June, 1775, made his way to Norfolk, 
where he remained rather inactive for several months for 
lack of troops to help him to reestablish himself. The 
Revolutionary government, under the diiecticHi of tlie crai- 
aervative Committee of Safety, had no wish to disturb him 
as long as he kept reasonably quiet. Military policy dic- 
tated that Dunmore should be attacked without delay, 
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for he had no land force of any sort until the latter part 
of July. The progressive element would have liked well 
enough to be^in hostilities, but it seems probable that the 
conaervaUves still hoped that England would concede 
the cdonial demands and end the dispute. In this hope 
they were making their last stand for peace. 

Dunmwe's headquarters were at Gosport, a village on 
the Elizabeth River above Norfolk, destined in later days 
to be the site of the United States navy yard from which 
the Merrimac ventured forth on her famous career. At 
first the governor had at hand only the sailors and marines 
of the frigates 'Mereary and Mars.' but he was afterwards 
reinforced by six^ men of the Fourteenth Regiment of 
the line, and eventually by a hundred more of the same 
regiment. This was a force too small to be erf importance 
in itaelf, but valuable as a nucleus for building up some 
sort of military organization. Owing to the rductance of 
the Virginia Revolutionary government to take the initia- 
tive, he was allowed time to gather a small and motley 
company <^ recruits, mostly Scotch clerks and runaway 
negroes. With these he soon succeeded in making himself 
a good deal of a nuisance. 

The county committees along the Chesapeake are said 
to have begun the war by their rigid enforcement of 
the Continental Association, but the actual beginning 
of hostilities resulted from British activities in August, 
1775. In that month Captain Squier, of the sloop-of- 
war Otter, cruised in the Chesapeake and its tributaries* 
plundering plantations and carrying off provisions and 
daves. He conducted this annoying warfare in ship's 
M <^ Hittar^ (IIKW). 8, ISO. 
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tenden and confined Unuelf chiefly to mding for provU 
sions in the neighborhood of Norfolk; occssionally, how- 
ever, a coaatJDg schooner was seized and held as a prise. 

The earliest show of violence occurred on S^tember i, 
1770. On that date Squier, while ^)paTently engaged in 
one of hia chicken-stealing expeditions along the Bay* 
had hia tender driven ashore near Hampton by a storm. 
The exasperated inhabitants took advantage of the op- 
portunity to appropnate the guns and bum the tendcTt 
but without offering to injure or detun the crew. Sqiuer 
made repeated demands for the return of the stores and 
finally went to Hampton with several tenders. He at- 
tempted a landing, but a brisk fire from one of the houses 
drove him off with a loss of two killed and two wounded.' 

This be^nning of hostilities, together with Dumnore's 
threatening atUtude, compelled the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment to move against Norfolk. The Committee erf 
Safety gradually gathered a con»derable body ot militia 
at Williamsbu^, consisting in large part <rf riflemen, who 
were expert marksmen with conmderable experience in 
bush fighting and by far the most efficient soldiers the col- 
ony possessed. These troops, when o^^anized into two 
regiments, formed a fairly well-trained force. 

During the summer a strange condition of affairs existed 
in Norfolk. The rigid enforcement of the non.cxportation 
policy had ruined business and greatly lessened the eaily 
enthusiasm for the colonial cause displayed by the mer- 
chants of that place. Besides, the presence of Dunmtne, 
even though he took no active measures against the pa- 
triots, made necessary a policy of loyalism or neutrality 
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OD the part f^ thoae who remained at home. Dunmoie, 
in one way and another, during his stay at Norfolk man- 
aged to gain a considerable number of adherents in that 
t^on and to cause the revolutionists no little uneasineas^' 

But his resources were too small to be of much use in a 
serious conflict with the provinoal forces. He had about 
three hundred British regulars, some sailors, a handful of 
Scotch merchants and clerks gathered from Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, and about two hundred slaves, ignorant for 
the most part ot the use of arms. However much hope 
Dunmore's natural c^Umism may have aroused in him, 
the N<afolk loyalists did not delude themselves as to the 
seriousness of their position. They heard with growing 
dismay the reports from Williamsburg, whither the up- 
country riflemen were flocking in numbers, and wrote 
pessimistic letters home to Scotland. 

In this preliminary period before the beginning of un- 
disguised war, Norfolk was reduced almost to a condition 
at blockade by the county committees along the Chesa- 
peake. Communication between that town and Hampton 
and Williamsburg was cut and no person might travel in 
and out of Norfolk without a pass. Suspicious characters 
were not allowed to come within thirty miles of the place; 
newspapers were held back from it; and ships coming from 
that direction could not go up the rivers. A small trade 
of some sort continued, but many of the Norfolk people, 
alarmed by the situation and by the reported threats of 
the colonial troops at Williamsburg, moved into the coun- 
try with their families and effects.* 

I Andrew Sprowle's letter is Mue^lantou* Papers qf At CornmiUtt Iff 
8i4ilgaBdtluCoiutntumefl77S. Virgmia SUte IdbniT. 
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For 8om« months Danmoie made no attempt to take 
possession of Norfolk, bat contented himself nith remain- 
ing on his ships in the harbor and assiuning a rather over- 
awing attitude. Naturally there was some irritati<Hi. In 
spite of the town's small nze it boasted a mob, which, 
unlike the merchants, was more or less patriotic in feding, 
A loyalist named John Schau, who had made hinu^ 
obnoxious, was rou^y mishandled — apparent^ afford- 
ing the only instance in Virginia of violence offered to 
Tories during the early part of the Revolution. Even this 
outrage was probably due to the presence (tf the Britaah, 
who frequently visited Norfolk from their ships and in- 
clined to cany things with a high hand. Elariy in August 
a few soldiers took possession of a store in Goqxvt be- 
longing to Andrew Sprowle, the leading merchant in the 
colony. Sprowle, by quietly submitting to this quartering 
on his property or by a generally lukewarm and loyalist 
attitude, awakened the suspicions of the Norfolk borough 
committee, and he was summoned to appear before it 
and give an explanation of the use of bis house l^ the 
British. Instead of obeying, Sprowle replied that the sol- 
diers had insisted on escorting him to the committee meet- 
ing in order to protect him from Scfaau's fate, but added 
that he refused the escort for fear of provoking a disturb- 
ance. As an alternative he suggested that the committee 
visit him under a pledge of safe conduct on board of one 
of the warships or at his house in Gosport. The committee 
must have believed that he had been coerced, for. in its 
reply of August 91. 1775, it approved of his behavior and 
thanked him tor the information given. "In the mean 
time," it wrote, "they see the fatal necessity trf your sub- 
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mitting to thia Arbitruy & Unprecedented Act of Tyr- 
anny — a cruel atiutioB indeed when every petty Officer 
in His Bfajesty's service assumes the Authority <rf an 
Abstdute Mcmardi, and the private property of a peace- 
able Citizen is seized upon as Lavful prey." ^ 

Sprowle's case is a sad example of what usually hap- 
pens to prominent dtizens cau^t between the upper and 
lower millstones <rf civil conflict. He bad so real partisan- 
ship, merely dearing to live in peace; but it was not poa- 
sible in Norfolk for a man of his position to occupy a neu- 
tral attitude during the latter months of 1775. Sproide 
coold not bring himself to abandon his property and 
seek safety in the interior like the majority ot Ntnftdk 
people cX patriot sympathies. He stuck by bis goods and 
paid for it; for Dunmore later came ashore and quartered 
his retinue on him, and, when the approach of the Vir- 
ginia troops forced an evacuation, ended by carrying the 
merchant with bis family aboard the British fleet. There 
he was treated with inhumanity, till, worn out by bis mis- 
fortunes and sufferings, he died on ship some months lat^. 
By a former marriage ^rowle'a wife bad a son, John Hun- 
ter, who had accepted a commission in the British army 
and was then a prisoner in American hands. On the pre- 
tense of letting her see her son, but really to get rid of 
her, the governor allowed the widow to visit Norfolk. The 
Committee of Safety, considering her a dangerous per- 
son, ordered her back to Dunmore, and he in turn refused 
to receive her. The poor shuttlecock at lengtH escaped 
from an impossible situation by sailing for England.* 

> MitceUanamu Papert <tf Ike Committea <^ Safely and Ike Comention 
' Lcgiaktive Fetitwni. Norfolk CB422S). Virgitua State Libni7. 
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Duomoie ventured <m his fint act of aggiessioii in Nor- 
folk in the latter part of September. 1775. One morning 
ft boatload of grenadiers and mariiwai landed there, sni^ 
prised a printing establishment which had been issuing 
revolutionary pamphtets and manifestoes, and carried off 
both press and printers. A crowd of several hundred peo- 
ple watched the proceedings without daring to interfere. 
The militia, when called out, failed to respond in any 
numbers, and the British went back to their ship full ot 
contempt for provindal valor.' The Williamsburg gov- 
ernment is said to have blamed the Norfolk people for 
iPftlfing DO fight,* but with the frigates lying in the har- 
bor ready to open fire, the local soldiery -could have done 
nothing. 

Nevertheless, the affair gave Norfolk a black mark 
among the patriots. Loyalists complained in their let- 
ters that the provincials were breathing out threatemngs 
against the town and predicted that it would be destroyed 
unless help came from England. In antidpation of this 
fate, a good part of the population moved into the interior 
or sailed for the British Isles. Anthony Warwick, a T017, 
reported that a third of the people had gone away, cany- 
ing most of their proi>erty. Deep apprehenabn prevailed 
among those who remained. 

After the attack on the printing-press, Dunnune went 
on to seize persons conspicuous for activity in the pa- 
triot behalf, among them John Goodrich, who had re* 
cently brought powder into the colony for the Committee 
of Safety. Goodrich, a man of rather low moral nature, 

> Muedhiuoui Paper*. 1776-1776 (VirginU SUte libmy). 
' Vtrginia Magmiu 0/ BUtorj) and Biograpkg, xtv, 1S4. 
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wu so WTon^t upon by Dunmore's thteata or promises 
Uiat he changed sides — most disastrously for himself. 
The governor also beg&n to put pressure on the people ci 
the Norfolk neighborhood to declare for the royal cause, 
while in retaliation the county committees blockaded the 
town more and more rigorously. A Tory, writing on 
November 10, 1775, vividly describes the difficulties cre- 
ated by the committees: — 

It is not now possible for any of our Countrymai to travel the 
Coimtiy without a pass fn»n C<unmittee* or Cwnmanding (A- 
csoB. which ncBie of them can procure tt indeed its difficult tot 
evoi the Natives to get p«nniasi(« to cmne here; ao that we 
receive no Intelligence of what is doing in the Country except 
by water & none but the Tenders belonging to the Moi of War 
are allowed to come up to this place. ... It is now certain that 
the provincials are on their m&rch from Williamsburg for this 
place or Norfolk, it is uncertain which, tho it is generally believed 
th^ come with a professed Intention of destroying by fire both 
Towns . . . the whole Country are anxious to have these Towns 
destroyed aa they think than places of refuge for those who are 
Inimical to what they call the Liberties of America i & true it is 
there are not so many Inhabitants now in both Towns but what 
are avowed Tories & have publicly declared thranselves friends 
to Government & willing to take up arms in its defotce. Peti- 
tions and addresses are daily presented to the Gownor by the 
Inhabitants of Norfolk & the Country around it praying that 
they may be presented with arms to assist in the defence of them- 
selves It of Government & some of them have taken those who 
are most troublesome in their neighborhood & brought them on 
Bd the Man of War where they are detuned prisoners & will 
soon be sent to Boston for their tryal.' 

The n^al governor, partly by flattering and raising the 
hopes of the loyally inclined and partly by hectoring the 
M Paptrt. 177S-1778. 
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neutral, collected ft sidaII levy (A auziliariea — poanbly 
two hundred in all. In addition to these, several hundred 
runaway and kidnapped slaves were armed and unif wmed ; 
but time and officers were lacking to turn them into effi- 
dent troops, and we are told that the British regulars 
greatly disliked serving alongside them.^ Dunmore offered 
commissions in the service with great liberality, bat found 
few takers. Among the handful who accepted was Jonah 
Philips, afterwards noted as a loyalist outlaw (^>erating 
in this district. The governor also directed town meetings 
to be held in Norfolk from time to time for the puipoee ol 
arousing enthusiasm for the British cause, at one of whidi 
he was formally invited to take possesaioo of Norfolk. 
John Woodside, who seconded this motion in the meet- 
ing, thereby gained the reputation of being "inimical" 
and was afterwards refused recompense for his pn^ierly 
destroyed at the bumii^ of Norfolk: the other loyalists 
who suffered by it shared the same fate.* 

While people of importance were lured by flatteries or 
coerced by threats into espousing the British side, the 
sailors and marines worked on the lower classes along the 
shores of the Bay, endeavoring to wean them from their 
htkewann allegiance to the province, or at least to keep 
them indifferent. The Northampton Committee com- 
plained to Congress of this practice; they declared that 
the British tenders, plying along the Eastern Shore, as- 
sured the fishermen that nobody had to fear the British 
except the committeemeD and leading patriots, and that 
the men idio urged them to take up arms were th^ 

' MiteeUantou* Papert, 1775-1778. 

■ LcgulAUreFeUticHU. Norfolk (BUU). 
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greatest enemies. These advances made some impressioD. 
While people f>f proper^ were in the main well affected 
to the American cause, many feared to declare their sen- 
timents openfy until a force arrived to assist them: ^ in 
southeastern Vii^inia, the lower classes for the most part 
remained indifferent or hostile to the Bevolution until the ' 
eodol the war. 

Hostilities m^ be said to have begun about the middle 
ai November. If the initiative had devolved on the reluc- 
tant Canmittee of Safety, there is every reason to suppose 
that the year would have passed without fighting. Such 
a result would have been greatly to Dunmore's advantage; 
even thou^ the provincial levies were preparing for con- 
flict and so improving with time, his own force was as yet 
too small to engage in a real strug^e: he had only one 
chance and that was that a breeze might blow through the 
C^>e8 a few transports carrying a British regiment. Until 
this happened his cue was to lie low. 

But Ihinmore thought that boldness was his best policy. 
By this time he had succeeded in collecting a mixed and 
untrustworthy force of negroes, Scotch loyalists, and Nor- 
tcik and Princess Anne militiamen who had absolutely 
no stomach for fitting on either side. Trusting to this 
undisciplined band and his few regulars, the goTemor 
ventured to make open war and thus forced the Commit- 
tee of Safety in self-defense to attack him. Unable to re- 
nuun inactive any longer, the Williamsburg government 
put its troops into motion along the south side of James 
River in October, IT75. About the same time two militia 
colonels, Anthony Lawson and Joseph Hutchins, gathered 
* VtrgMa Itagadnt cf Hi*k^ ani Biograp^, zit, US. 
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at ^mpsville that part fif tlie Princess Anne and Norf<dk 
militia that remained true to the colonial cause. !&inps- 
ville, the county seat of Frincess Anne, is a village on the 
headwaters of the E^ast Branch of the Elizabeth lUver, a 
few miles southeast of Norfolk. Being at the intersection 
of several roads, it was a place of some stratefpc impor- 
tance in a country where roads were few and swamps 
abounded. Dunmore, in turn, sallied forth from Norfolk 
on November 14, 1775, with about one hundred and fifty 
grenadiers and fifty or more loyalists and negroes, and 
marched to Great Bridge on the South Brsndi of the 
Elizabeth River, twelve miles due south of the town. He 
had been led to take this step by a report that a party of 
North Carolina militiamen had advanced thither for the 
purpose of supporting the Virginia troops,* and also pos- 
nbly by a rumor of the coming of the dreaded "shirtmen." ' 
But as neither Carolinians nor the detachment from W3- 
liamsburg had reached Great Bridge, Dumncve turned 
east along the edge of a large forest to Kempsville, where 
he had learned the local militia were gathered in some 
force. The colonial troops, about three hundred in all, 
had taken post in the woods along the highway, and were 
prepared for resistance. When the head of the marching 
' column came in sight some distance down the road, the 
militiamen fired a vdley, but without effect. The regu- 
lars, returning the fire, drove their opponents from cover 
into the river near by, with a loss of several killed, several 
drowned, and fifteen or twenty prisoners, including Law- 
son and Hutabins.* The affair was an easy triumph of 

• Virginia OiaetU, Januair 20, 1776. 

■ Virginia Magadne 0} Bittorji and Biognjlm, ziT, 887. 

* Ibid., xnr. «S«. 
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regulan over undrilled and half-hearted farmera and fiah< 
ennen. but the participanta on the British aide made much 
of it as an omen of future auccesa and a specimeD of Vir- 
^nia valor. The soldiera jocularly asserted that Hutchins 
had been captured because he was too drunk to run aw^ 
with his followers. 

The ni^t following the sidrmiah the grenadiers and 
n^;roes broke into the houses in the hamlet and insulted 
the owners, ^>parently without restraint by Dunmore. A 
woman who had been frightened by an armed negro ap- 
pealed to the governor for protection. "Why, madamt" 
he nonchalantly replied, "this is a provoking piece of inso- 
lence, indeed, but there ia no keeping these black rascals 
within bounds. It waa but the other d^ that one of them 
undertook to personate Captiuin Squier, and actually ex- 
torted a aum of money from a lady in bia name. But we 
must expect auch things, whilst this horrid rebellion lasts." 
He then asked: "But, pray, madam, where is your hu^ 
band all this time?" The woman replied that she did not 
know and, furthermore, could not tell n^en she would see 
him. "Well, madam, when you do," «ud Dunmore, "yon 
must be sure and tell him, for me, that this ia no time for a 
man like him to be out of the way. Hia Majesty wants his 
service, and I will give him any place he will name, if he 
wilt come in and join us. But join us he must." ' 

The first successes in a war, trifling as they usually are, 
have an effect altogether disproportionate to their impor- 
tance. Dunmore signalized hia victory by erecting the 
kittg*a banner at Kempsville next day — a performance 
recalling the planting of the standard by Charles I at 

> Lower VorfoU: Comtf AtOiqwuff, U. US. 
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'Nottin^iam. The immediate nei^borhood and snne of 
the poor Pimgo fisher-folk who had run away the day before 
came in and took the oath of allegiance. The petq^ of the 
counfy, aware of their hdplessness or impreised l^ Dun- 
moie's success, also took the oath in considerable numbers 
and wore on their breasts the British badge of red. The 
price of red doth rose in the Norfolk stores, and the woman 
who had int er viewed Dunmore at Kempsrillfl was shocked 
to have her husband come home wearing the familiar 
■carlet. "Oh!" she said, "is it come to this? Bdieve me, 
I would rather have seen you dead than to have seen you 
with this red badge." "Pshawl" he answered, "do you 
think it has changed my mind? Don't you see how I>un- 
more is carrying all before him, and, if I can save my prop- 
erty by this step, ought I not in common pnidmce to 
wear it, for your sake and the children?" ' 

Menaces were mixed with flatteries to induce the badc- 
ward to take the oath. Matthew Phripp, a prominent 
merchant, who was forced into subscribing, was roundly 
rated by Dunmore for not coming in b^ore.* The potent 
conjurer was fear. The governor, indeed, succeeded so 
wdl in his coerdve policy that on November 15, 177fi, he 
took the step of declaring martial taw, ordering all loyal 
men to repur to the standard under the penalty of bring 
considered traitors and proclumiog freedom to the slaves 
and indented servants of rebels. 

The brush at Kempsville, together with the prodanuf 
tion of martial taw, had the immediate effect of induang a 
large proportion of the population of Norfolk and Princess 

> Loaer Norfoli Counly Aniiquary, n, ISS. 
* if WMllanwiM Paptri, XIT, SM. 
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Amw to take the oath. Tories noted wHh ezultatim the 

sudden change of sentiinent in the coontiyaide. Itwaseven 
asserted that the two counties had come in bodily except 
for a few fOTmerly active patriots, to whom I>unmcH«, by 
way of mailing an example, refused to tender the oath.* 
Unquestionably the dtizens (tf Norfolk went to great 
lengths to show thor loyalty oa Dumnore's return to town 
from Kempsrille. An entertainment re^ed the weaiy 
and triumphant party and the British standard was erected 
befiHe the court4iouse, while the timid and time-serving 
strove with each other to reach the Bible and swear alle- 
fpance.* Andrew Sprowle, a conservative witness, stated 
that about five hundred men had taken the oath at Nor- 
folk.' Probably others came in later, for an optimistic 
Tory asserted that "Treason had not one Abettor in the 
extenrive connty of Princess Anne." Dunmore himsdf 
decslared (with evident exaggeration) that three thousand 
pec^ile had Bwom,* and added that with a few more men 
be would march on Williamsburg. 

With the exception of Isle of Wight, where Dumnore's 
adherents were cTusbed, serious rigns of disaffection to the 
patriot cause began to ^pear in the whole lower country. 
Men in Ntwfolk and Princess Anne who had taken a prom- 
inent part as revolutionists were driven into hiding to e»- 
c^>e the viritations of the British and negroes. The Isle 
of Wight patriots retaliated by tarring and feathering the 
conspicuous loyalists, which frightened others into taking 
refuge with Dunmore.' 

1 Virginia Magamu qf Bi*torg and Biogra^kf, xtr, 2M, 

* Ibid., XIV. 260. » Ibid.. XIV, 887. 

* Virginia OatetU, Jtmary 84, 1776. 

* CaUmtar qf Virginia 8laU Papen. t, M. 
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The atuatioii was undeniably one of danger for tbe col- 
on;. If at this time, as might wdl have chanced, a BritiBh 
Kgiinent had arrived under the command of a competent 
officer, there ia no telling- Ae result. The willingness of so 
. many under a little ur^ng to take the oath of aDegiaoce to 
the king is evidence that no great enthunasm for the Ameri- 
can cause animated the inhabitants along the lower Cbesap 
peake. The coming of troops, entailing a prdonged and 
doubtful military struggle, might have dianged indiffer- 
ence into royalist partisanship; and a Tory party would 
have arisen in Virginia as in other colonies. The energies 
of the Revolutionary government would have been lorgdy 
ei^)ended on the internal contest at the very time when 
the resources of the colony were most needed to w^^|int,y'» 
the American arms in the North. From this situation Vit- 
ginia and the Confederation were saved by the qieedy col- 
lapse of Dunmore's defense — a collapse doe lately to 
want of support from the home govenmient, iriiich fcwgot 
for some critical months that the governor of VV^nia 
Btill existed and flew the British flag. 

The fall of the royal governor was also owing in no 
■mall measure to himself. A weak and commonidaoe mao 
put in a portion of extreme difficult, it is small wondei 
that he blundered in making those obviously opportunist 
moves which always seem wisdom to his kind. By pro- 
daiming freedom to the slaves and indented servants of 
rebels, Dunmore probably hoped to embarrass the planten 
with a servile rising at the same time that he secured re- 
cruits for himself. He may also have imagined that many 
slave-owners would declare for him in order to preserve 
their blacks or prevent an insurrection. As a result ol the 
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prodamaitioti t few hundred ninaway slavea joined him, 
and these he furnished with arms and attempted to drill 
into Biddiers. Later on a few hundred more came to his 
niiq>ort and, together with the slaves he kidnapped, sailed 
away in his ships. These negroes, some of them savages 
almost igncNTant of English, were of little service. The 
great majority of slaves, fortunately for themselves, re- 
mained quietly at home attending to their work. 

As the price of this paltry accession of force, Dunmore 
became detested throughout the colony. He completely 
demonstrated the fallacy of attempting to incite slave ri»- 
mgs — a policy which the home government bad looked 
to as a means of paralyzing the resistance of the South. 
Possibly some of the negroes were sufficiently intelligent 
to doubt the advantages of freedom gained by violence: at 
all events, hesitation was wisdom here, since the majority 
of blacks who joined Dunmore, after being used as drudges 
is his fleet, died of smallpox or were carried off and never 
beard of again. Runaway negroes who took arms under 
- Dunmcve were not put to death by the patriots when 
captured) as would have been the case if they had risen 
of their own accord. A few of them were sold in the West 
Indies; but the greater part were sent to penal servitude 
in the lead-mines in southwestern Virginia, where they 
served the American cause with considerable effectiveness. 

The proclamation of freedom to slaves destroyed the 
last vestige of influence remaining to Dunmore. It did 
more: it made him the beat-hated man in the colony and 
settled all the colonists' scruples about making war on 
him; it converted into active patriots the large class which, 
having something to lose, came to the conclusion that it 
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was better off under the BevoIiitioiMi7 r^me than under 
the royal administration. In fact, Dumnore's policy, by 
displaying the representatiTea of Britun in the character 
of incendiaries and enemies to society, had the paradoxical 
effect of converting the Revolutionists into the duunpicma 
of law and order. The Committee of Safety, which without 
legal title had ruled '\^iginia solely through mwal author- 
ity, was recognized henceforth by almost the entire popu- 
lation as the de jure government of the colony. 

Dunmore's performances at Norfolk at length fenced 
the Committee of Safety to move against him. Edmund 
Pendleton, the chairman, was practically the directing 
head of this body and as such the most powerful man in 
Virg^a during the latter part of 1775. Patrick Henry, 
in deserting the convention to become cdonel of the First 
Virginia Begimeot, and Jefferson and Lee, through their 
absence in Fhiladelphia, left the conservative party in 
power, with the result that the Revolution almost stood 
still in the fall of 1775. The Committee <A Safety, indeed, 
actively supervised the work of the local committees in 
crushing disaffection, but, inconsisteni^ enough, he«- 
tated to attack Dunmore. His depredations, however, 
left it no recourse. On October 24. 1775,* the committee, 
after a lengthy discussion of the various hostile acts he 
had been giulty of, such as harboring fugitive slaves, seis- 
ing a slave woman and other private pn^>erty, and arrests 
ing and carrying on board his ships several patriots, de- 
rided to send the Second Regiment of the line and the 
* Culpeper battalion to the neighborhood of Norfolk as an 
Papori of Ae CowwMet cf Safely and &e CoKMitlioa tf 
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obsemition force. Evea then, apparently, tlie committee 
had no definite intention of precipitating a conflict if it 
could be avoided. 

This decision to send the Second Begiment instead of 
the First was important, inasmuch as it meant the passing 
over in favor of a subordinate commander of Patrick 
Heoiy, colonel of the First Regiment and ranking ofBcer 
(rf the Vii^nia forces. While it is likely that Pendleton 
and his associates in the Committee of Safety naturally 
preferred an actual soldier like William Woodford to a 
politician entirely without military experience, they were 
also influenced by other considerations. Pendleton, the 
leader and best representative of the conservative party, 
had been opposed to Henry on many occasions beginning 
with 1765, so that the head of one faction was acting as the 
superior and director of the head of the other. Under the 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the popular 
orator was denied the opportunity of cementing his great- 
ness by winning a military reputation. Thus the conservar 
tives gave Tiim his final dteckmate. 

Woodford possessed some abili^ as a commander and 
won a victory over Dunmore that, by the fame and popu- 
lari^ it gave him, served to show what it would have 
meant to a striking personality like Patrick Henry. While 
Woodford was winning laurels, Henry ingloriously idled 
at Williamsburg with a command put to no more serious 
labor than guard-mounting. In his impatience the orator 
wondered whether it would ever be called cm to do any- 
thing more as long as he remained its commander, for he 
realized that the conservatives feared his popularity.' 
* Henry's Patridc Htmqi, J, SSS. 
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Indeed the committee was almost openly hostile. Althoa^ 
Heniy was the superior officer, he ceased to nceive i«- 
ports from Woodford, who preferred to report fiirectly 
to the committee. That body did not discourage his in- 
subordination. The Vii^inia force was afterwards joined 
by a North Carolina contingent under CoI(niel Robert 
Howe and he assumed command of the joint army, therein 
completely doing away with Henry's shadow of authori^. 
The latter attempted to assert himself and failed. He 
then iqipealed to the Committee of Safety, which decided 
that Woodford ought to report to him, but receive orden 
eitberfromitself ortheconvention.^ In this way the demo- 
cratic leader saw himself quietly negatived in military 
affairs and relegated to garrison duty in a place where a 
battle was little likely to occur. Distrust of Henry's nuU- 
tary ability was not confined to the Committee of Safety; 
Washington shared it and regretted his continuance in 
the service, and Congress passed him over to sppoJnt 
Robert Howe and Andrew Lewis brigadier^nerals. Hurt 
by this treatment, Henry resigned his commission and 
returned to civil life. It was a final choice, for he never 
went back to the army. By leaving it, he pl^ed a great 
part in the founding <^ the Commmwealth (^ Vir^nia, 
of which be became the Srst governor, and rendered im- 
portant service to the American cause in an administra- 
tive capacity; but his chief work was done before the war 
began, and possibly he made a mistake in returning to 
politics. When the technical ignorance and general meili- 
ocrity of the American offit^rs are recollected, there seems 
DO reason why a man so audacious, determined, and master- 

* Hcoty'a Patriek Hntry. t, S«S. 
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ful as Fatrid[ Heary shonld not have made a successful brig- 
ade commander. Politics and war Iiave much in common. 
Woodford, the chcuce at the triumphant conservative 
faction, slowly made his w^r towards the recreant Nor- 
fc^ On November Sfi, 1775, he arrived with his body of 
riflemen at Suffolk, in Nansemond, at the same time that 
his advance, under Lieutenant-Cdooel Scott, camped 
within seven miles ot Great Bridge on the South Branch 
of the Elizabeth Biver. In this i^on a la^e part of the 
inhabitants had declared for the n^al cause, and Scott 
arrested several Tories, among them one Jim Inneas, who 
)mH made hitnw>tf prominent in Dunmore's behalf. Eight 
suspected persons, several of them women, were arrested 
at Suffolk by local patriots and turned over to Woodford 
on his arrival. Scott reported that most of the British 
troops had withdrawn fnun Great Bridge, leaving the post 
garrisoned by n^roes and Tories. He desired leave to 
cross the South Branch of the Elizabeth Biver below Great 
Bridge and take this force in reverse, but Woodford cau- 
tiously refused to run the risk unless his subordinate was 
certain of the information. Detuned at Suffolk by the 
need <A replenishing his arms, the Vi^nia commander sent 
forward two companies under Major Alexander Spotswood 
to reinforce Scott. Woodford, in his report to the Commit- 
tee of Safety, repeated the account so often given of the gen- 
eral disaffection of the people of that section to the American 
cause, but added that he had heard they had begun to fall 
away from Dunmore since the coming of the colonial troops 
and that it was believed that few of them would fight.' 



■* Papen. 1776-1176. Woodfoid'a letter of November 
M. Vns. WoodfoTd'a lettcn m printed in tiw RwAmomJ Calitta Hittor- 
int Papen, no. 1. 
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Uadonbtedly Woodford carried out the wisbes of his 
supeiiors in moving deliberately. He nu^ also have had 
military reaaona: he had been lately reinfwced hy the 
Nansemond militia and by a handful of gentlemen volun- 
teers, and a body of North Carolina militia was «n nute 
to join him. Altogether this would give him a force suffi- 
cient for his purposes. The appearance of a respectable 
body of provincial troops in the Chesapeal^ le^on at this 
time was of great importance. Dunmore's continued suc- 
cess, even in trifles, would in all probability have inaugu- 
rated a bitter dvil war in the tier <A southeastern countiest 
with a disastrous effect on the whole colony, but Wood- 
ford's arrival obviated this situation. He directed Scott 
to offer protection to all who would come in, including 
those who had taken Dunmore's oath, and to pledge him- 
self to seize no private property except arms and ammuni- 
tion. With the colonial troops at hand and Dunmore in a 
bellicose hmnor, a collision was evidentiy approaching. 
In view of the greatly superior strength of the provincials, 
it was rather expected that Dunmore would relinqiush 
Norfolk without a fight, and it is possible that he would 
have done so but for the skirmish at Kempsville. That 
petty triun^h seems to have deluded the governor into 
the belief that he might be able to make a successful de- 
fense. Accordingly, be garrisoned a block-house at Great 
. Bridge, which commanded the approach to Norfolk from 
the south, and threw up earthworks for a q>ace of a half 
or three quarters of a mile inuoediately behind the town. 
These works were mere shallow entrenchments, washed 
down by each rain; and the difficulty of holding them with 
a few hundred men, mostly raw recruits, was ^^Mient 
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even to the untmned militaiy perceptions <rf the Norfolk 
Tories, who gloomily anticipated the iqiproach of the back- 
.woods marksmen. But Dunmore, ""'"'"e his best air 
irf confidence, prepared for battle. 

In deciding to make a stand at Norfolk, Dunmoie acted 
with his chanicteristic miwisdom. True, Norfolk was 
cxnnmanded by the sea, but it could also be attacked by 
land and a considerable force was now convergiDg for that 
purpose. Since the provincial army could be indefinite^ 
increased while the governor had only a handful of trust- 
worthy troops, the continuance of the defense was de- 
pendent CD the arrival of reinforcements from En^and; 
and this, in view of the siege of Boston, then under way, 
was not an immediate probability. Dunmore had small 
chance of hol(Ung the town. He might have been justi- 
fied, however, in making the effort provided he had no 
other resort, no stronger position. But he did have it. 
Hiere was one part of the colony where the party o(Hn- 
manding the sea might hold out indefinitely and that was 
the Eastern Shore, the peninsula jutting down from 
Maryland. This section, the "Kingdom of Accomac," 
displayed little more patriotic enthusiasm than Norfolk. 
and Dunmore, with his fleet and his few regulars, could 
have overpowered the resistance in the southern end erf 
the peninsula, Northampton, and have secured a base of 
operations from which it would have been difficult to i^ 
lodge htm. As long as the British fleet swept the B(^, the 
Virf^nians must have had ta make a great d£tour through 
Maryland in order to reach him. 

The Northampton Committee, realizing the peril of 
tlie Eastern Shore, feared and expected that Dunmoie 
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would descend upon it.* But, tortaaaiiAy for ^r^nia, Uw 
governor preferred to gamble oa tbe chanoe of being able 
to thwart the superior numbers of his enemy by some 
lucky blow. Possibly, too, he felt that withdrawal horn 
Norfolk might be fatal to his prestige. At all events, be 
decided to hold his ground. 

Great Bridge, where he hoped to check tbe provincials, 
was the most important strategic point near Norfolk. 
Tbe South Branch ctf the Elizabeth Kver, running in a 
soutbeasteriy direction, flows languidly throu^ a manb 
and was here spanned l^ a bridge, from whidi causew^rs 
stretched in both directions to firm ground. Two iMl«iMt» 
rose above tbe swamp at the ends of the bridge : on tbe one 
to the north Dumnoie had built his fort; tbe other txm- 
tained only a few shanties. The stockade waa supplied 
with two f our-poundera and several swivels and wall-pieces, 
and was garrisoned by runaway negroes officered by ser^ 
geants of regulars and Scotch Tories from Norfolk." Wood- 
ford, advancing from Suffolk about the first of December, 
reached Great Bridge and took portion on the south mde 
of the river. Immediately the cannon of the fort opened 
on tbe provindda. who replied with rifle fire. One Vir^nian 
was killed; the loss on the other ude was unknown, but 
probably greater. Desultory skirmishing went on for sev- 
eral days along the banks of the river from Great Bridge 
towards Norfolk, and both parties attempted to seise and 
hold all the boats on their side; the provindala to secure a 
means of passing Great Bridge, the loyalists to prevent 

* Virginia Maganne cf Bittory and Btofiniph]/, xir, 950. 

* MiteeHuuout Paper*. 1776-177$. Woodford's letter <tf 
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any Bodi flank movement. Woodford, wbo had cannon 
coming up with the Ntnlh Carolina mnforcement, woa 
reluctant to force the passage of the stream in the face of 
the enemy, and threw up breastworks near a church some 
distance back from his end of the causeway. Seeing that 
the houses on the south island furnished excellent cover 
for riflemen in a contest with the fort, some slaves crossed 
the river in the night of December S, 1775, and set fire to 
them. The following night Woodford retaliated for the 
burning of the houses by sending across the river a scouting 
party which fired a building, killed one or two negroes, and 
took several at thetm prisoners. -The provincial officers 
were anxious to execute the slaves by way of example, 
but the commander decided to leave their fate to the con- 
vention.' Two nights later, on December 8, Woodfwd 
sent another detachment across the river to attack the 
enemy's boat guards lower down stream. The riflemen 
surprised a mixed force of whites and blacks and routed 
it with a loes at five killed and several woimded and pris- 

Finalfy. the governs, ii4ien be found that the post at 
Great Bridge was seriously threatened, sent his regulars 
out from Norfolk to attack the colooial force. His fortifi- 
cations back of the town were now pretty well completed 
and mounted about fifteen pieces of artillery. He had also 
made every efFort to raise recruits: Joshua Whitehurst 
and Charles Henley, two prominent Tories, were dis- 
patched through the country with an armed par^, to 
order the militiamen into Norfolk and to lay requisitions 
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of money and supplies upon people tX nwam. Few X 
were obtained, though probably a good deal ot i 
rewarded the raiders.^ 

The British force at Great Bridge numbered about 600 
men. but only the 200 reguUirs of the Fourteenth Be^- 
ment were trustworthy; the SCO negroes and loyaUsts 
served chiefly to swell the array. Woodford's commasd 
contuned about 700 men; of i^om 430 bdonged to the 
Second Begiment and the rest were minute-men.* A skir- 
mish-line at provincials occupied earthworks thrown np 
along the edge of the swamp, about 150 yards from the 
bridge: the main force lay encamped near the diarch sev- 
eral hundred yards farther back. 

Woodford's position, approachable only by a narrow 
causeway, ofFered in that day of short-range firearms the 
best possible advantage to the defenders and every dis- 
advantage to the attackers, who had to advance in closed 
file and without opportunity to deploy. Nevertheless, the 
regulars received orders to cross the bridge and take the 
breastwork by storm. 

On the morning of December 9, 1775, the colonial tiw^ 
awoke to the discha^e of cannon and musketiy from the 
fort. A lull followed, and then were heard the voices of 
the British officers calling their men to arms. Presently 
the enemy's force, with the regulars in front and the loy- 
alists and negroes in the rear, crossed the bridge to the 
south island. A picket stationed there by Woodford was 
soon driven in and the remaining houses set ablaze. Mean- 
time the Viiginiaas in the trenches were keeping up a brisk 
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fire aod some little confusion ensued among the Tories and 
negroes. Leaving them behind on the island, 180 regulars 
under command of Captain Fordyce advanced resolutely 
along the cauaewiqr leading to the earthworks. These were 
held by 100 riflemen, and the officer in charge ordered 
them to reserve their fire until the enemy came within 
fifty yards. At this range the provincials opened with 
deadly effect, sweeping the causew^ almost from end to 
end. Fordyce, though wounded, continued to lead on his 
men until he went down struck by a dozen balls. The sur* 
viving British, unable to face the withering fire, fell back 
precipitately to the island, where they rallied and replied 
to the Americans with two field-pieces that had been 
hauled across the bridge from the fort. As soon as he saw 
the repulse of the regulars, Woodford brought up his 
main force to the entrenchments, and the British there- 
upon retreated over the bridge into the fort. 

Woodford, with his habitual caution, awiuted anotlm 
attack, but the abandonment of the fort on the night after 
the engagement showed the completeness of his victory. 
Although the action had been a mere skirmish as regards 
the numbers engaged and the losses, it had important ctM- 
sequences. Nearly all the regulars had been mied or 
wounded, and the loyalists and negroes were demoralized. 
Of more consequence still, Dunmore himself was utterly 
dismayed by the catastrophe and abandoned all thought 
at further defending Norfolk. 

The next day 200 North Carolinians arrived, brin^g 
the patriot force up to nearly 900 men. On December 12, 
another detachment of North Carolina miUtia, led by Colo- 
nel Bobert Howe, joined the Vuginia army. On Decern- 
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ber 11, Woodford had inued a produnstion to the people 
ctf Norfolk and Princess Anne Hiwlaiming any intention cl 
molesting those who had taken the oath of all^iance to 
England, but at the same time he took care to send a force 
to Ifompsville to seize all persons leaving Norfolk after 
the action at Great Bridge.* A number of Tories and 
British deserters were arrested, among them a Scotch 
loyalist named Hamilton, who had served at the fort. 
By way of punishment, Woodford handcuffed him to a 
captive black. 

The joint force, under Woodford and Howe, mardied 
on Norfolk, something more than one thousand strong. 
It met with no sign of resistance and entered the town in 
the night of December 14, 1T75.' In passing throu^ the 
dark streets the troops were fired on and three men were 
wounded, but Dunmore, with his remnant of regulars, hii 
runaway slaves, and a number of Tories, had fled aboard 
the ships, which still lay in the harbor. More than a hun- 
dred prisoners, mostly loyalists and negroes, were the 
fruits of the occupation of Norfolk: some of them wen 
sent to Williamsburg by a court of inquiry for trial b^ore 
the convention then sitting. The American commanders 
offered protection to the townspeople on condition of 
immediate submisaon, and no depredations seem to have 
been committed by their soldiers. Nevertheless, the gen- 
eral feeling in Norfolk favored the royal cause, and the 
magistrates carried a copy of Woodford and Howe's proc- 
lamation to Dunmore on board his ship. Meanwhile 
Woodford made no effort to annoy the ships lying a 
little distance offshore, though the riflemen patrolled 

>WoDdford'ileU«alD«caiiba 10,1770. • fUd., Deconber 1^ ITTJ. 
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the harbor aod captured a mow carrying salt to the 
fleet* 

For some days the ships in the harbor and the troops 
along the shore were satisfied to watch each other quietly; 
the pe(q>le, uncertain of the outcome, cautiously refrained 
from showing partisanship on either side. Woodford re- 
ported that they were thorou^dy disaffected without hav- 
ing any inclination whatever to fi^t: only a few gentle- 
men received the provincial troops with any cordiali^.* 
Meanwhile distress reigned in the fleet, whither a number 
at loyalists had hurried with their wives and children at 
the news of Woodford's approach. The warships, ill-pre- 
pared in the best of times for passengers, at this juncture 
lacked evetything to make life comfortable ; and the women 
and children suffered greatly. Finally, the harassed loyal- 
ists petitioned the American commanders for leave to 
come on shore. The latter answered that the women and 
children might land on certain conditions, but that the men 
would be hcJd as prisoners subject to the judgment of the 
convention in their cases. Few Tories were willing to 
accept such terms. 

Through the last days of the year the hostile forces 
continued to do nothing but watch each other. The British 
idiips still received supplies from the town by landing boats 
at a distillery and ropewalk on the outskirts and at other 
points. Howe recommended that these places which 
served as supply posts be destroyed, but nothing was 
done. Dunmore, on his part, had the effrontery to com- 
plsin to the town authorities that his boat crews had met 
with ill-treatment. Strange as it may seem, a town meeting 
' • Woodfwd'i letter of Dccembei 17, 177d. ' /Kd., December IS, ITTA. 
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diflCusBed this complaint at length, and a moti(Hi was 
made to allow boats to come aahore for provinons, bat it 
was lejected. Dumnore can baidly have been so foolish 
as to suppose that the colonial oommanders would allow 
him to receive supplies from Norfolk unopposed; it is 
probable that he merely sou^t an excose for the action 
he had already detemuned on. At all events, eariy in the 
afternoon of Januaiy 1, 1778, the British ships, drawn up 
in a line before the town, opened fire on it with more than 
a hundred guns. Under cover of the cannonade, whidi 
lasted with little intermisuon throughout the afternoon 
and night, sailors landed and set fire to houses at several 
places. The rifiemen posted along the water-front drove 
off the landing-parties, but not before the wooden build- 
ings near the wharves were blazing. From time to time, 
in the confusion of the scene, boat crews came ashore, 
only to be driven back immediately to the water. The 
defenders suffered no greater loss from the bombardment 
than a few men woimded, but several of the wretched in- 
habitants, rushing out through the streets in the wintw 
night to get beyond the range of the guns, were kiUed by 
cannon balls.' 

The fires, begun by balls or landing-parties, spread with 
great rapidity, because the provincial soldiers, instead of 
attempting to extinguish them, seized the opportunity to 
plunder and destroy on their own behalf, determined, as 
they said, "to make hay while the sun shines.*' * Break- 
ing into rum-shops and warehouses, many of them soon 
became dnmk and went in gangs from house to house, 

* ItiteeUaatout Paper*, 1775-1776. Bobert Howe's letter of Juinaiy 
1, ITTe. ■ Lepalative Petitiou. Norfolk (B4SSS}. 
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BDUshing in doors, draggiiig out spoils, and then applying 
the torch. Household goods of every kind were sold in 
the streets for a song to anybody willing to buy. The de- 
struction caused by the ships was confined to the water- 
front, but the Vir^nia soldiers involved the ^ole place 
ia tlie catastrophe. On January 2, 1776, when the firing 
had oeaaed, the riflemen continued the work of rapine 
without interference on the part of their officers — appar- 
aitlyevenwitbtheirconnivance. Only on the third day did 
Woodford put an end to the sack by forbidding the burn- 
ing of houses under severe penalty, but by that time more 
than two thirds of Norfolk was in ashes. In February, 
1776, the remainder was destroyed by order of the conven- 
tion in order to deprive Dunmore of shelter. 

The reqM>naibility for the burning of Norfolk rests upon 
both Dunmore and the provincial troops. Although, ac- 
cording to the evidence, the riflemen wrought by far the 
greater share of the ruin, the governor began the work o( 
destruction. The testimony, indeed, is very conflicting, 
but the statements of Woodford and Howe, who wished 
to absolve themselves from blame in a discreditable busi- 
ness, are probably more completely ex -parte than those oi 
the numerous witnesses who gave detailed accounts of the 
havoc made by the American soldiers. Furthermore, the 
mayor and council of Norfolk declared to the assembly, 
on November 16, 1776, that most of the destruction was 
the work of the troops.' The commissioners appointed by 
the government in 1777 to investigate the matter substan- 
tiated this account with striking figures. They declared 
that Dunmore bad burned 3S houses on November 30, 
> LeguUUreFetitioni. Norfolk (B41SB}. 
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1775, and only 19 on Januaiy 1, 1776. Tlw aoldiets, on the 
other hand, had destroyed 86S houses, and 410 mwe had 
been destroyed by order of the convention.* 

The bombardment of Norfolk was a crowning piece of 
stupidity. Dunmore could not have hoped to drive ont an 
overwhelming and mobile force by a mete cannonade and 
he had no troops to use in fdlowing up this act of aggres- 
sion. Under such circumstances, his firing on tbe town 
was a mere act of revenge for bnng driven out o( tlie col- 
ony — the mean retaliation of a man unable in any other 
way to return fancied injuries. The full measure of his 
fdly may be seen irben it becomes evident, in the li^t cf 
the conmiissioners' report, that he plajred into the hands 
of his enemies. Norfolk was the cme place in Virginia 
where the king had supporters and where the royal gov- 
ernor had been given a warm reception; and, when he 
turned his guns agunst it, he insured the ruin <4 his own 
friends. An open seaport and difficult of access from the 
interior, it could have been kept from falling into British 
bands only by the constant presence of a large force, urtikdi 
the colonial government could not afford to "'■'"*'»'" in 
an isolated position. Sooner or later a fleet with troops on 
board was bound to sail in and turn Norfolk once more into 
a busy port and a center of British influence. This the 
Williamsburg authorities saw clearly enough, but it is 
most unlikely that they would have ventured in cold blood 
on the odious course of destrojring the town as a precau- 
tionary measure. That Norfolk, when the fleet at last ar- 
rived, was a mere heap of ruins instead of a convenient 
base of operations on the Southern coast was due to Dun- 
' Report of Commiauonert. MS. in Virgiaia SUte ISttnrj. 
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nune's Ql-conaideTed anger, which gave his astute oiqw- 
nents the chance to do their work and cast the odium on 
him. Dumnore was destined always to be outwitted. 
Howe exprecsed the sentiment of the proTincial aimy a 
few days later in reporting that his men had burned the 
obnoxioufl distillery where the British landed. Hbe de- 
struction d Norfolk, be said, would be beneficial to the 
public. It was a place the enemy could seize at any time, 
inhabited by a population wholly ^ven up to trade and 
without devotion to the American cause. If held by the 
British) it would have continued imporUng prohibited 
goods and thus would have neutralized the Continental 
Association in two colonies.* There was general satisfac- 
tion that it was no more. 

The relative portion of the ships and the troops re- 
mained the same after the destruction <^ the town; the 
fleet rode at anchor and the riflemen skulked along the 
shore looking for shots. Occasional brushes between them 
and landing-parties of sailors relieved the tedium. On 
January 21. 1776, two of the men-of-war, the Liverpool 
and Otter, opened a heavy fire on the ruins to cover a party 
which set fire to a few buildings still standing near a wharf. 
A sharp skirmish followed between sulors and "shirtmen" 
in which both sides lost a number killed and wounded.* 
At last, on February 6, 1776, the provincials abandoned 
Norfolk, after sending away the poor people still living 
there, burning all the remaining houses and demdishing 
Dunmore's entrenchments. The troops were quartered 
at Eempsville. Great Bridge, and Suffolk, points more 

* Bobert Howe's letter of Janaary fl, 1177. 
■ Virginia Ooxttie, JannMTy 96, 1776. 
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■ccemble tlian Notfolk and easier to pnmnon.' ^ortiy 
afterwards the frigate Roebuck arrived with some troopi 
and enabled Duninore to take poaaesmon of the village 
of Portsmouth across the Elizabeth River from Norfdk.' 
From this place as a base be sent out along Chesiqieake 
B^ tenders and ships, which took a number of American 
vessels as prizes and occasionally made raids on the planta- 
tions along the water. In spite ctf these successes, bow- 
ever, I>umn(H«'s position was most precarious, as provi- 
nons were scarce and jail fever raged in the fleet. Nor did 
the t^iders on their marauding o^teditions always have 
it one way. In April, 1776, a tender oqitured a New Eng* 
land schooner in the Rappahannock, but was attacked in 
turn by sulboats manned by people of the neighborhood 
and escaped with difSculty after abandoning the prize.* 
Moreover, two of the ships, the Liverpool and Roebuck, 
suffered rough handling in an engagement with row-galleya 
in the upper Chesapeake. 

The patriot government now prepared to make another 
effort to rid the country of Dunmore. On Man^ 29, 1776, 
Charles Lee, major-general in the Continental service, 
arrived at Williamsburg to take command of all the forces 
in Viiginia, Continental and local. He immediately began 
to organize his troops and attempted to raise a cavahy 
force, which was especially needed. When the oi^aniu- 
tion was sufficiently complete, he advanced to Norfolk, 
and on May 20, 1776, fought a skirmish from the shore 
with the ships. A few days later, Dunmore, after dis- 
mantling some new entrenchments he had nused, suled 
away with his whole following.* Charles Lee had mean- 

• Ibid., IVbruair SS, ITTOL 

• Ibid..lSagU.im. 
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wlule gone to Portsmouth, vbeie be bused hinuelf in 
crusliiDg disaffection. Washington's eccentric second in 
command excited aa much amusement by his long green 
trousers, called "sheny-vallies," and his litter of dogs * 
— habitual sharers of his bedroom — aa his supposed 
militaiy talmts and e]q>erience aroused admiration. One 
of his first acts on reaching Portsmouth was to urge the 
Committee of Safety to deport the inhabitants of Prin- 
cess Anne in order to break communications between the 
countiyode and thmmore's fleet. The committee there- 
upon decreed that all people living within a line drawn 
from Grreat Bridge to ^mpsville and thence to the ocean 
should remove into the interior, as well as all the people 
within the two counties who had repaired to Diuunore's 
standard. Dissatisfled with this measuie, which was not 
carried out in all its harshness, Lee ventured to demolish 
the houses of several well-known loyalists in Portsmouth 
by way ttf salutary example, as he reported to Edmund 
Pendleton in a letter of May 4, 1770: — 



As I consider it my duty to make a report of every tmuactlcMt 
that is not merely and purely military to the C(Hnmitt«e I hc^ 
They will excuse my not having done it before, but as They were 
yesterdny go employed in the busyness of the Princess Anne 
Petition, I thought it might be troublesome to enter upon the 
subject. 

Aa I found that the Inhabitants of Portsmouth had univer- 
sally taken the oaths to Ld Dunmore, and as the Town was, I 
believe justly, reputed the great channel through which his Lord- 
ship received the most exact and minute intelligence of all our 
actions and designs I thought it incumbent on me and agreeable 
' Loatr Norfolk CmitUy AtUtquarf, u 00. 
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to the ^>irit of toot inrtmctioiu to ntaova the People wiAaDt 
etc^tion, for even the Womeo and ChildrcD bad Inmd the art 
and practic'd with addre» the Office of Spiee, — a conodcnUe 
quantity of valuable artidea were found in the houaea ot Mea'ia 
^>rowI, Goodrich and Jwnmiaon aa molaMW salt and otha thing) 
were wanted by the Fuhlic — I have order'd the Officer ocmmand- 
ing the Party to make out an invoitoiy ol theae artidea whkli 
■re to be laid before your Board. 

Aa the Town of Portimouth will afford ao conveoient ahdter 
and quartcra to the Encaoy oa the siqqxMitica) They make thia 
part of the woiid thdr object, it wou'd (strictly ^Making) be per- 
haps right and politidc to deatroy it totally — but Z thoa^t it a 
matter of too aerious concern for me to execute without the in- 
junction or aanction of the Committee — the houaea indeed of 
aome of the moat notorious Traitors I vmtur'd to demolish with 
the view of intimidating the neighborhood from trifling any 
longer or flying in the face of your ordinances — for unless I have 
been grossly misinformd theae People have been Encouraged 
from no examples having been made, into a most barefaced open 
intercouiw with the Enemy — growls Goodrich's Jemmisons and 
^>addeiis houses have on this principle been detnolishd — the 
last Gentleman (Spadden) is now a Prisoner at SuflcA accused 
and I am told convicted of having beeo oa board Ld DunmcKv's 
fleet, since his acquittal by the Committee of Norfolk. 

Aa We had undoubted intelligence that Dunmore's Fleet and 
Army were amply and constantly supplied with provisions and 
refreshments of every kind from that tract of Country lying be- 
tween the Southern and Eastern Branches, as well aa fatMn Tan- 
ners CreeJc, and that the positive ordinance levell'd by the Coo- 
ventioQ agunst this species of treason was totally contemn'd 
and disregarded and aa it is a notorious truth that frwn aa habit- 
ual commission of any criminal act be it ever so heinous. He who 
commits it at length persuades himself that there is no crime in 
it at all — These Worthies not only every day more crautantly 
and openly carried on this daugerous and permctous cmnmerce 
but even (as it is said) justified it in their cooversation. I say. 
Sir, considering these circumstances, it appear'd to me abac^tdj 
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r u H did to the other Officen and the CoDiniittee ol 
Gaitlemen [run Suffolk to take some vigorous step oo the qtot 
which might tntiniidato the whole knot of these miscreMita from 
this pernicious commerce — ft Mr. TTjuiVttim inlnmous for his 
I»incq>la and craiduct snd who hu ■ son now » soldier in Ld 
Danmores Anny wu fortuofttely the Msn detected — He wu 
sns'd in his return from the Fleet where He had been with • 
siqipl; of provisions — He st first prevaricated and perjured him- 
self vay hsJidsomely. but at length, not indeed untill He wm 
inqMaciid by his Companion, ooofess'd — the seotinunts of the 
Committee and of the other offloon concutring with my own — 
We determined after having secur'd the furniture to set his house 
on fire in bis presence — tlas step was not periiaps ocnsistent 
with the regular mode iweecrib'd of proceeding — but thoe sue 
occasioDs when the necessity will excuse a deviatico from the 
regular mode of proceeding — and this I hope will appear to 
the Committee to be one of these occasions when irregularis is 
eicusable — I must, here. Gentlemen, beg leave to repeat my 
assurances that if ever in my military aQ>acity I shou'd fall into 
any measure which is vame pn4>erly within the Province d the 
Civil, it must cntJrdy proceed tnxa mistaken inadvertenqy, 
never frran design — and that when this h^>pens, so far fnxn 
being offended at the admonitions, or even reprimands of the 
C«Mnmittee that I shoU think myself obliged to thon.^ 

lite effects of this patriotic anon are not known, but 
Dunmoie had ended his career in Virginia, and Toryism, 
never very strong as a force, was now completely crushed. 
The governor found an opportuni^ to malre a final blun- 
der before vanidiing from the scene. Sailing out of Nor- 
folk Harbor, with ships crowded with runaway and stolen 
n^roes and wretched refugees, be cast anchor at Gwynn's 
Idand off the Gloucester shore. On this island — suffi- 
ciently large for prolonged occupation — Dunmore landed 
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his diaeose^tricken crews and threw up fortificatioiia, tar- 
getf 111 of the fact that his shipa lay within ea^ caonon-nuige 
of the mainland. The appearance of Dunmore's sula waa 
the signal for a muster in strength of the local militia. It 
lacked the means for inmiediate attack, but James Barron, 
captain in the Virginia navy, dealt Dunmore a heavy blow 
by capturing a transport filled with Highlander troops 
bound up the B^ for Gwynn's Island. This was tlie pre- 
lude to the end. By the be^nning of July a large num- 
ber of militiamen had gathered opposite the island, com- 
manded by Andrew Lewis, an officer of great experience 
in Indian warfare and of much natural military tatait. 
On July 0, 1778, Lewis opened a cannonade on the fleet 
lying off the island and on the entrenchments. The ships 
suffered severely from the fire and were soon forced to 
slip cables and hurriedly put out, leaving behind most of 
the effects that had been landed.* Want of boats alone 
prevented the Virginians from pushing over to the island 
and taking many prisoners. Next morning, when they had 
gathered enough boats to visit the island, they were horror- 
stricken to find it Uterally covered with the dead and 
dying, the victims of smallpox and jail fever. The dirty, 
crowded ships had become floating lazarettos. 

Exiled from Gwynn's Island, Dunmore tried to land 
on St. George's Island in Maryland, but was beaten off 
by militia. He plundered and burned several plantation 
houses along the Potomac and again attacked St. George's 
Island, with no better luck. Despairing of finding a refuge 
in the Chesapeake, he stood down the Bay with all his 
fleet and sailed out of the Capes and American histtny. 
> Vvtinia OtmlU, Jnlf M, 1776. 
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So intense was the dislike Danmore inspired that he 
remained for several generatjons nnder the calmnny at 
l^end. Although he enjoyed considerable popularity 
before 1775 and entertained at the "Palace" in William** 
bu^t where the local gentry loved to meet his charming 
wife and swuns to worship his young daughters, he had by 
1776 become an enemy to society, the instigator of slave 
insurrection and the robber and plunderer. As usual in 
such cases, his suffidently numerous errors and sins did 
not satisfy. Tradition made him out the secret betrayer 
ol the colony in the Indian war of 1774, who indted the 
savage to 1^ waste the frontier in order to weak^i renst> 
ance to the imperial authority. And in this guise of 8d> 
archist and assassin the last Engli^ governor has come 
down almost to our own times. 



CHAPTEE IV 

THE COUNTT COUMITTEES 

TwM easy triumpli c^ the Revolution in W^nia WM 
I»imarily doe to thorou^ organisation. Tbe sentiment 
€t the colony waa, beyond doubt, overwhehnin^ patri- 
otic, but it is conceivable that a considerable It^alist, car 
neutral, faction might have existed if puUic c^nnion had 
been less forcefully translated into action. The county 
committees, composed of promineat and experienced men 
working with a perfectly definite aim, crushed disaffectitHi 
in the be^nning with a ruthless efficiency that left British 
sympathizers no alternative but exile or quiet submiamon. 

Local committees of correspondence sprang up in Vu> 
^nia in 1T74. Late in the year, in conformity with the 
recommendation of Congress, county committees were or^ 
ganized to carry into effect the Continental Assodationi 
that boycott designed to force the English government to 
terms by loss of trade. The earliest of these local commit- 
tees arose in the eastern counties, showing that no class 
was so eager to support Congress as the large landowners. 
Beluctant as they were a year later to go to war. they were 
now foremost in the boycott, because to their minds it was 
I^al and entirely consistent with attachment to the crown. 
These tidewater planters, men trmned in politics and 
affairs, inaugurated the committee aystem and the oom- 
mercial resistance to Britain and tliUB inadvertently led 
the colony into the very thing they dreaded. Hie local 
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ocmunitteefl played an important part in the life aI the oom- 
monity from the very start. Thdr authority, if not I^al, 
was yielded by general conaent and was extensive in scope. 
They were chosen by the freeholders of the counties as- 
sembled at the court-houses, virtually in the same w^ 
that the Burgesses were elected; and these mass meetings 
seem to,bave passed off usually without incident — much 
nose like the routine pollings for members ot the assembly 
than incq>ient rebellion. The oommittees, consisting tat 
the most part of iwominent and trusted men, stood for law 
and (nder even though they themselves were untrammded 
by ordinary legal leatrainta. The selections generally rep- 
resented qxmtaneous popular choice, but sometimes they 
were arranged after practical political methods with whidi 
the present generation is only too familiar. Thus, souw. 
d the people (rf Chesterfield in August, 1775, complained 
to the conventicHi that the county committee had been 
dected hy a xaeie handful d voters, who did not clearly 
understand its importance, and that as a consequence 
several unworthy members had been chosen. They there- 
fore requested another election.^ Similarly, in Hanover 
the complaint arose that tellers of the ballots at the elec- 
tion took it upon themselves to exclude persons actually 
elected in favor of others not receiving a majority.* Usu- 
ally in the eastern counties men d the ctmservative faction 
that had so long ruled A^rginia predominated in the com- 
mittees. This was fortunate for the Bevolution. Begun 
under the auspices of the upper classes, the body of the 
pet^tle came into it as a matter of course, and with tew 

I LegidativePetitioni. Chesteifldd (AWK). 
■ /MraaJ qf lb ifiv CouMfiMim of i 77% M. 
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misgiTiiiga. Furthennore, ihe local nikn were aUe to 
employ ostracism — at first their only veapaa — with 
far greater restraint and success than men without poo^ 
tion could possibly have done. In their hands it proved a 
formidable instrument in the early stages of tite Bevohi- 
tion for suppresmng faint-hearted rc^alists and bringing 
about at least a show of harmony./ 

The committees began tlieir wrak with great enei^ and 
admirable system. Countiea were divided into districta 
and each district was assigned to a subcommittee d the 
county committee. Owing to the care for detail observed, 
practically the whc4e population of the cokmy was sub- 
jected to an espionage, which, though it employed no 
regular spies, was exceeding efficient. Not only vidap 
tions of the Continental Association, but disaffection of 
any kind, even careless words, met with prompt investi- 
gation. The only alternative for the offender, besides sub- 
mission, was exile; tor exile naturally followed as the result 
(rf the odium cast on those openly published as hostile. In 
the vacation of regular tribunals, closed by the Bevolution, 
the committees not only exercised the functions of a court 
of wide jurisdiction, but enjoyed executive powers as wdL 
Since they ordinarily included a considerable proporti<m 
of justices of the peace, the suspension of courts had very 
little effect on good order. Seldom has a great political 
revolution been attended with leas violence than the close 
of the British administration in Viigima and the opening 
of the republican era. 

The first case of disaffection acted on by a committee, 
BO far as known, was not a prosecution for a violation at i 
the Continental Association, but for an e^reaaitn of opiiH 
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um. On November 8, 1774, the Westmoreland CcHmnit- 
tee, including some trf the most prominent persons in the 
colony, sat in judgment on David Wardrobe, a Scotch 
Bcbool-teacher, who had written home rather indiacreetly 
about local conditions. Through inadvertence or a mift- 
understanding, the letter was published, and was now 
laid before the committee as a contribution to the columns 
of a Glasgow newspaper. Wardrobe had charged the 
planters witli taking the lead in one ot those effigy-bum- 
ings so dear to the heart of the eighteenth century, and 
had described the oommon people as showing no entliufli* 
aam for the roasting ti Lord North. There was suffide&t 
truth in the charge to exasperate the committee, whidi 
summoned the school-teacher to appear before it. So 
admitted that the letter was partly bis, wh««upon tlM 
committee, preserving that euphemistic torm so charact^- 
istic of the leaders of the Revolution, "expressed a desire" 
that the vestry of Cople Parish should deprive Wardrobe 
of the use c^ the vestry-house as a schoolroom and that 
parents should withdraw their children from his scIkmJ, 
Wardrobe was further ordered to write a retraction (^ his 
letter and to appear again before the committee at a latCT 
date. He wrote the apolc^gr, but not in terms aatisfactoir 
to the committee, and failed to make his ai^)earance at 
the appointed time; so that the gazettes presently recom- 
mended that the poor pedagogue be "regarded as a wicked 
enemy ot America and be treated as such." ^ 
The ruin of this Scotchman was sufficient evidence of the 

I Ameriem Ardtmt, I, 970. AuoUwr eaily cue wu tliat of Pan] 
TTinnmn, ■ notice concemiiig whidi, dstad NoTcmber It, ITIi, wu pul>- 
lUicd in the Ftrgiiita Oortto. 
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unpleasant results likely to attend a tree e^ncarion of 
trillion, even in a priv&te letter. Tbe ounmitteea, so 
prompt to punish unkind criticism d BevtdutuHiaty meth- 
ods, were of course not behindhand in enforcing the boy- 
cott provisions of the CcMitinental Associatiaa. The slimi- 
est violation of any ai the articles brought an immediate 
flummona to the offender to appear beftne tbe ccnmnit- 
tee and eqilain his conduct. Those summoned sddom 
failed to come and defend themselves as in a court (rf law, 
lor failure to appear or to show proper contrition meant 
brang published in the newspi^jers as "inimical to the 
liberties of America" — a serious penalty. The great our* 
jority of people acquiesced La the repressive methods ol 
the committees, or at least complied outwardly with thdr 
demands. Country gentlemen enforced the Assodatitm; 
but its burdens fell chiefly on the merchants, a small but 
fairly prosperous class beginning to be of some importance 
in the colony. The latter could not be expected to show 
any great enthusiasm for a measure so ruinous to them as 
the Association; yet they were powerless to reast in the 
face of tbe numbers and organization of the planters, who 
were bent on worsting the English government l^ means 
of a commercial war and at any cost. Tbe great majority 
of Virginia merchants were attached to Great Britain, no . 
less by interest than by their Scottish birth and tiuning. 
They bad come to America to make their fortunes, and 
had settled in Norfolk, or in some of the other small towns 
scattered through the colony, or ran stores at cross-roads 
and endured the condescenaon <^ the planters, who looked 
on trade much as did their squire brethren in old En^and. 
These traders faced with a natural lack of ardiw the piof 
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pect ti indefinite nupenuon of bunness and probable ruin. 
The pc^tical thinkers were the planters. Living a life of 
comparative leisure and educated chiefiy in the direction 
ctf law and pcditica, they drew from the pages of Locke and 
Sidney theories of repuUicanism and precedents for rev- 
(dutionaiy activity. This all^iowerful agricultural inter- 
est was able to overawe the meiduuits, who were quite as 
hostOe to the Bevolution as the commercial classes in the 
Northern colonies, but had do large towns lii% Huladel- 
phia or New YoA to serve as centers of influence. 

Ilw attempts d merchants to evade or resist the Asso- 
ciation were promptly punished, as the scanty notices in 
the gazettes grimly show. It was practically impossible to 
escape the minute inspection of the subcommittees, which 
were kept well informed of the conduct and sentimente trf 
cvoy individual in their bailiwicks. Nor did they hesitate 
at tbe most intrunve piyings in order to enforce the Asso- 
dation. To prevent any advance in the price of goods — 
a cardinal sin in the Association catechism — the com- 
mitteemen rode from store to store tTramining ledgers: 
increase in prices or refusal to open books they punished 
by warning people to have no further dealings with tbe 
offenders. Thus in Caroline, on December 16, 1774, the 
subcommittees appointed to inspect merchants' books 
reported that some of the merchants bad willingly shown 
their accounts and had been found to observe the Associa- 
tion, while others had refused to allow their books to be 
seen and were suspected of disobedience. The county com- 
mittee then warned the people, "as they would avoid being 
considered the Enemies to American Liberty, not to have 
any Dealings with these merchante until th^ shall give 
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the Satisfaction required." > Under this threat the obati- 
nate merchants allowed their books to be examined and 
were found to have obeyed the Assotnation.* In Char- 
lotte a merchant who refused to open his books for exami- 
nation was punished by having his customers warned 
against him. Tea, of course, was anathema, both to the 
Association and to patriotic dtizeos. In Northampton the 
committee assigned Littleton Savage to receive such tea 
as remained in the coun^, which the people surrendered to 
the amount ot four hundred pounds. Some gentlemen, in 
their enthusiasm, brou^t their tea to the court-houae, 
requesting that it be publicly burned, "in which reascm- 
able request," the narrator statest "they were instantly 
gratified." * 

A great and crften involuntary violation of the Assoda- 
tion was the reception of goods after the date Bred as the 
limit for importation. There w^e many such cases. In 
Henrico, Bobert Pleasants informed the committee that 
he had received imported goods after the time expiration, 
whereupon the committee ordered that his goods, together 
with other lots, be sold as directed l^ the Association.* 
The same thing happened at Hampton, when George 
Graham delivered up goods recently come to him.* Goods 
were also sold in Norfolk. Indeed, in the early part oS 1775 
the Association seems to have been faithfully enforced 
in the last-named place and to have so continued as long 
as the local committee exercised supervision. In deference 
to the strong patriotic feeling Captain Howard Esten, 
about to put to sea, applied for a certificate that he had 

■ Virgitaa QiaetU, Januorj 14, ITIS. * Ibid., FU>ruuy 4, 1775. 

» Ibid. * Ibid.. Febnuuy U, 1775. • Ibid.. luimiy 88. 177*. 
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taken nothing <a board his ship except a ballast ti lumber.* 
Sales ot condemned goods seldom brought more than cost 
and often less, but occasionally they yielded a profit, 
vhich was devoted to the Boston sufferers. The profit on 
the sale in January, 1775, c^ Andrew Woodrow's imports 
into King George amounted to £19 lit.* The case of Dr. 
Alexander Gordon, of Norfdk, attracted much attenUon. 
He had received a consignment of medicines that he refused 
to turn over to the local conmiittee f<» sale, InmHfing on 
keeping it for himself. The Norfolk Committee conse- 
quently advertised him as a violator of the Association. It 
meted out even more severe ccmdemnation to John Brown, 
a Norfolk merchant, who — strange namesake of him ti 
Ossawatomie — violated the Association most flagrantly 
by imputing slaves and concealing their arrival. Upon 
the discoveiy of this importation Brown denied having 
given the order for the purchase, a statement subsequently 
proved false by his letter-book. The committee then de- 
daied that he had "willfully and perversely violated the 
Cqptinental Assodation." * Obtain Sampson, of the 
■Dfnr Elizabeth, was likewise advertised for violating the 
non-importaticoi r^ulation. He had brought in a cargo 
d salt, and the Association required that cargoes should 
be carried back whence they came: instead, the captain at- 
tempted to cany away a shipload of lumber, and, on being 
smnmoned by the committee, appealed tor protection to 
a British warship in the harbor. The conmiittee imme- 
diately denounced him as an enemy to American liberty.* 
Exportation was watched as carefully as importation. 

* Ibid., January W, 177a. 

* Ibid.. April la, 177a. 
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TTie Niinsemond committee in Angurt, 1770. tried tm 
merchants 6t Suffolk, Donaldaon onH Tfmniltnn, on tbe 
diarge of shipping provisionfl to Boatoa contniy to a non- 
eqwrtation reaolution of the New Yotk Canmittee of 
Correspondence which had been acceded to bgr aevera! 
other provinces. Tbs meichaota proved that their ship- 
ment was intended for Antigua, but that the brig cansring 
tt had been taken into Boston Harbor by a British cmisH. 
The same mm were tried oa a second diarge (rf shqiiuiig 
butter and hemp to Boston in ^tri), 1770, and again ac- 
quitted, as they showed that the New York inqxntatksi 
resolution bad not been passed at that date.* Prices of 
onmnodities were also watched with jealous eyes. In 
Suny a complaint was lodged against Robert Keoaan for 
selling salt, a necessi^ difficult to obtain, at an advanced 
price. Upon Kennan's acknowledgment of his fault the 
committee recommended people not to deal with him.' 

Merciless as the committees were in enforcing the Asso- 
ciation, it does not appear that they were often unjust 
On the contrary, they sometimes acted in defense of the 
accused whom they believed innocent. The case ol John 
Parsons was not singular: he was a shipbuilder, and was 
reputed to have landed and stored goods at Urbanna in 
Middlesex. The Middlesex Committee on examination 
found the tale to be false and published a statement in tbe 
gazettes exonerating Parsons.* 

If the offenses taken cognizance erf by the county ccmi- 
mittees had been limited to those set forth in tbe Cmti- 
nental Association, Uttle more could be sud in criticism of 

■ Firptnta Oatette, Augiut M, 177S. 

■ md., Auput 82, 1T7S. * Ibid., Jnne 10. 177A. 
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these bodies than that tliey discharged their duties some- 
what over^ealously. Even this criticisin would have to 
be qualified, for revolution by its very nature cannot tol^^ 
ate differences df opinion: it means the victory tA a part 
of the population aver another part — a triumph of or> 
ganisatHm do less than oi arms. The local committees in 
Virgjoia, as well as in other colonies where political dis- 
sent was potentially dangerous fnnn a military point of 
view, were driven to suppress loyalist opinion. Commit- 
tees anmnumed offenders for intemperate speeches and 
punished them as ruthlessly as for actual violations ti the 
AsBocdation, which in time came to be legaided as a taw 
rather than a bc^cott. Examinations of persons lea po- 
litical opinions oocmred in all parts of the colony, proving 
that there were everywhere people attached to Great Brit- 
ain. Social position and wealth — in oil other ways a very 
great power in Virginia — faOed usually to protect such of- 
fienders. who long beftne the Declaration of Independence 
were r^arded as traitors. The first test of RevoluUooaiy 
politics hinges on the Continental Associatioo. It was not 
enou^ to obey that promulgation; strict patriotism de- 
manded a willingness to sign it and the use of respectful 
language r^arding its often vexatious demands. Austin 
Brockenbrough, who hastily put his name to the Assodai- 
tion and afterwards repented at leisure, was summoned for 
the offense of attempting to prejudice people against it. 
Losing his temper, he defied the committee and was or- 
dered to appear before it next court day. When he faUed 
to come, he was published as an enemy.' In Middlesex. 
Thomas Haddon was advertised as" inimical "fwrefuung 
■ JtMnom AttiuM*, i, S3T. 
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to aigD the Asaodatioa and casting teflectUMifl on H.* Join 
Saunders, a law student, who was either tioot in ^nrit 
or a victim of a I^al conscience, refused to sign patriotic 
resolutions drawn up by the Princess Anne nn<ft'"g of 
July, 1774, called to choose del^ates to the August ow- 
ventioD. Later, when the Virginia Associaticm was read 
to the people, he again refused to conform. As a last test, 
the Continental Association was tendered him. and this 
he likewise declined, alleging "that the way of procedun 
was ill^al." This led the county committee to ^ipcuot a 
delegation to wait on Saunders and u^^ him to retract bis 
ttaXetneat : on account ct his youth, the committee avrared, 
it "dedred to deal gently with him." Asked if his wcHds 
had not been inadvertently spoken, he replied that they 
bad not. A friend then persuaded the obstinate loyalist to 
put his name to the Association, but he immediately added 
a big "No"; and the committee, worn out, branded lum 
as a public enemy. Benjamin Din^ Gray, another non- 
assodator, and Mitchell Phillips, a militia c^tain -niut 
had exerted his influence to prevent men from ngning the 
Association, shared his fate.* Allan Love, brought before 
the Brunswick Committee on the diarge cf "uttoing m- 
jurious and reproachful expressions." was acquitted. The 
Pittsylvania Committee, in May, 1776. stunmoned one 
John Pigg before it on the complaint that he had dnmk 
tea and exclaimed against the measures of Congress. Pigg 
did not come and was declared "a traitor to his country 
and inimical to American Uberty." * 

The clergy of the Anglican establishment generally aym* 
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pathized vith the coloniats, but were vexed scnnewbat 
hy dread of rebellion against the bead of the Cburch. 
Occasionally tbey came into conflict with Bevolutionaiy 
sentiment. The moat noted case was that of John A^ew, 
minister of Suffolk Parish, Nansemond, who treated his 
ctmgregation to a sermon from that text so dear to conatj- 
tuted authority, "Render unto Cieaar the things that are 
Caesar's.'" He was expelled in consequence by his pa- 
rishioners, who doubtless remembered that Ciesar had his 
Brutus — and very properly, according to Patrick Henry. 
The Nansemond Committee published Agnew as "inim- 
ical" and his conduct was judged so serious as to be re- 
ferred to the Committee of Safety, which ordered him to 
provide security (or his good behavior. Not being able to 
do this in any other way, the minister offered to turn over 
his land and slaves, an offer the committee accepted with a 
beneiliction: "Tis hoped aU remembrance of his former 
conduct be forgotten, and that his future will be such as 
to tecommend him to y* enjoyment oS peace and harmony 
with the society." Somewhat different was the case d 
John Wingate, an Orange minister, who suffered from a 
tyrannical use of the inquisitorial power of the county com- 
mittee. Wingate had in his possession certain pamphlets 
reflecting on Congress, which the committee, "desirous to 
manifest their contempt and resentment of such writings 
and their authors," requested him to surrender. He refused 
on the ground that the pamphlets did not belong to him. 
The committee promised to make good the loss to the 
owner and burned them.* 

> VirsbiM 0<aetU, Match ti, 1T76, And J. B. Diuu'i Bidorp ef JVonM* 
Mond CoualK. * FtTfMtd OoMetU. April 15, 1770. 
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Fasnng beytmd expressioiu of ofniiion, committees at- 
tempted to r^ulate the lives of people to on extraordinai; 
d^;ree, and eimen went to the point of trying to enforce lit- 
erally the article cS the Association forbidding gambling. 
What is stranger still, a community givoi up to bmse- 
radng and passionately devoted to cardi>la7ingt actually 
endured this puritanical interference in private affairs. 
Committees published a number ti men for gambling, but 
inclined graciously to pardon those who expressed contri- 
tion. The committees not only regulated the (pinions of 
their respective counties, but co{%>erated with other bodies 
in cases involving several jurisdictions. Such cooperation 
was made neceasaiy by the absence in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1775 of any regularly constituted offidab with 
general powers; the local committees were the only act- 
ing official bodies. By mutual understanding committees 
confined themselves strictly to their own territories and 
carefully observed the rights of other localities. Hie Nor- 
folk Committee, m May, 1775, communicated to the 
Prince George Committee the facts in the case of James 
Marsden, charged with bringing in a puncheon of linen 
after the expiration of the time allowed for importation and 
with furnishing ship-captain Fazakerly with pork by order 
of Captain Charles Alexander. The last-named person ap- 
peared before the Prince George Committee and apologized 
for his conduct. He confessed he had brought in the linen 
and pork inadvertently, claiming he had given the order 
on Marsden to pay Fazakeriy conditionally on the con- 
vention's consent to the exportation of food. This exami- 
nation was sent to the Norfolk Committee, which referred 
the case back to Prince George on jurisdictioud grounds. 
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The Prince Geo^e Committee then decided that Alexander 
had violated the Association and declared bim ao enemy.* 
In the same way the Essex organization, in April, 1776, 
considered a case of impm^tion that had ah«ady been 
tried by the Gloucester Committee, and, accepting the 
latter'g verdict, published the offenders, John and GetHge 
Fowler, as oiemies of America.* 

Local committees in December, 1774, and the early part 
of 1775, acted wholly cki their own responsibility, with no 
other guide or authority than the Continental Association. 
The king's governor still lived in his official residence in 
WiUiamsbtug and still went throu^ the form of ccHiduct- 
ing the administration with the aid of his council. The 
assemUy, which alone could have directed the committees, 
had not sat for some time and Dunmore showed no hurry 
to summon it. Apparently he shared the view <rf James II 
that revolutions can be impeded by legal obstacles. James 
n had thrown the Great Seal into the Thames: Dunmore 
refused to call the assembly. Hie county committees con- 
sequently enjoyed unlimited authori^ in their districts. 
Dunmore, much alarmed, wrote to Lord Dartmouth that 
the committees overhauled merchants' accounts and even 
went so far as to swear the men of the independent mili- 
taiy companies to take all orders from them. The Norfolk 
Committee, in May, 1775, published an indignant denial 
at the charge of inquisition, but Dunmore had tdd nothing 
but the truth. The committees did take it upon themselves 
to investigate everything and they were backed t^ armed 
force. Thenulitiasystem,faUenuitodec^6incetheFrench- 
and-Indian War, was replaced by volimteer companies <^ 
> Virsiiua QotMe, October KS, 1T7S. ■ Ibid^ Juna li, 1776. 
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tninute-men, the first of which seems to have been raised 
in Prince WiUiam. Several of them were organiaed bef(«e 
the end <^ 1774, and by the summer of 1775 thirty ot more 
existed.^ This force was in complete sympathy with the 
local committees and if necessary would have used arms 
in their siqiport: a number of these companies mustered 
to march to Williamsbui^ at the time of Dunmore's theft 
cl the powder. Modeled on the old militia system, the 
minute-men no more disturbed the sedate diarscter typi- 
cal cS the Revolution in Virginia than did the committees 
composed of justices and other unmelodramatic revolu- 
tionists. 

It has been observed that the county and borough com- 
mittees in their first months c^ activity worked as entirely 
independent bodies, though with a harmonious purpose, 
llie convention of March, 1775, took the first step towards 
the formation of a new government by recommending the 
adoption of a military organization based on tbe unob- 
served militia law of 1738.* It also somewhat hastened the 
crisis by practically closing the cotuls; but the colony con- 
tinued under the rule of committees untQ August 17, 177£, 
when the convention elected a Revolutionary encutive, 
the Committee of Safety. This body, under the powers 
granted by the convention and assumed by itself, became 
the central authority, occupying much the same place for 
the whole colony that the committees did for the coun- 
ties. It gave orders to committees and armed forces and 
settled questions that were referred to it from the local 
bodies. The latter were glad to shift responsibility to a 
higher tribunal and rendered implicit obedience to its de- 

« IJngiey, l(»-07. » /Wa, 1». 
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cinoiia. Under the control of tlie Committee of Safety, 
the county committees grew even more pertinacious and 
effective in rooting out and suppressing disaffection and 
still more drastic in their methods. Stenmess was prob- 
ably inevitable. The actual break with England had rame 
and was attended by a sudden change in the attitude of 
many people, who were zealous enough in opposing Par> 
iiamentajy taxation, but whrank from a mihtaiy atrug^e. 
The convention, by a necessary war measure, now of- 
fended this element. The trading interest in Virginia cen- 
tered largely at Norfolk, Hampton, and Suffolk. Hitherto 
it had patiently and loyally borne the hardships of non- 
importation, partly solaced by the privilege of exporting 
Vii^ioia products to British marlttts. The merchants, 
mostly Scotchmen, at Brst displ^red genuine sympathy 
for the American cause, and the Norfolk Committee wmi 
behind none in activity in enforcing the Association. But 
when war actually broke out in 1775 the views of many of 
tliese men changed. While believing that the colonies had 
grievances, they preferred to swallow them rather than 
to come into open conflict with Great Britain. To add 
further to their embarrassment, the convention, on July 
24, 1775, struck a heavy blow at commerce. By the terms 
of the Continental Association exportation to Great 
Britain and her dependencies was to cease on Septemba 
10, 1775, unless the British govenunent acceded to coltmial 
demands. The Virginia merchants, with this limit in view, 
had made extensive contracts for products, chiefly provi- 
sions. To their consternation the convention ordered that 
no provisions be sent out of the colony after August 5, 1775, 
that no quantities cS necessaries be stored in towns near 
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navigable waters, and that all oootzacta for cspcvtatkn ba 
considered null and void. The local committees woe com- 
missioned to cany this order into effect.^ 

In view of the fact that war had begun and battles were 
being fought in the North, this procedure was eminmtl; 
wise. It was rank folly to 8i^>p!y the enemy with food or 
to store it in quanUty within easy readi ot bis cruisers. 
At the same time the prohibition put a quietus on the 
Gcdony's expiring trade and moved the Norfolk merchants 
to protest, llieir petition, which was read in conventitm 
OD August 1, 1775, recited tbeir ertensive contracts with 
I^anters for grain and the number of foreign ships durtned 
to cany it — all based on the limit, September 10, 1776, ex- 
pressly set forth in the Continental Association. The crai- 
vention, in stopping exportation, had acted with great haste, 
and "without allowing time or opportunity for the trading 
interest of the colony to know that such a measure was 
in agitation, much less to lay their objections before this 
CtmventioD." Lai^ quantities of grain and provisions 
would be thrown on their hands and their vessels, (Hi anival. 
must remun idle. Furthermore, the embargo gave a trade 
advantage to other colonies which had not stopped expor- 
tation. The appeal ended with these frank words: "Ji 
provincial Conventions undertake the r^ulation (A con- 
tinental concerns and that during a Session of the Congress 
itself, the only choice we have left us is to lament the vio- 
lation of public faith and order, and flattered as we have 
been into deceitful e^iectations, to sit down the melan- 
choly spectators of our own destruction." * Tw^ity-eight 

> Journal of llie Jtdy Coruimlion of 1776, t. 
* Legulative Petitioiu. Norfolk (B41S6). 
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firms signed this docamentt and it doubtless expressed the 
sentiments of others too cautious to sign. In addition to 
this, the committee of Norfolk B(m«u^ instructed those at 
its memba« who were also delegates in the convention to 
secure a reconsideration of the prohibttoiy resolution. The 
committee, arguing that the probibitioD allowed no time for 
business adjustment, warned the conventioQ that it was 
" und^ some i^)preliensi(»i that so cheerful an obedience 
will not be paid to this distjessing injunction, as our con- 
stituents are ever desirous to pay to all the decisions of 
that h<m<»ahle body; and that we humbly request that the 
said Resolution will be repeald, at least so far as to give 
time for vessels that are now loading to take in their 
cargoes." ' The convention sternly rebuked the petition- 
ers. It declared that the merchants* petition reflected on 
the convention and tended to destroy the confidence <i 
the people of the colony in their representatives; that the 
resdution had not been passed in haste, and that the mer- 
chants of Norfolk and Portsmouth could not expect meas- 
ures of vital concern to the colony to be suspended until 
tbey had been consulted. 

The committee of Northampton County had also pleaded 
against the stoppage of imports, althou^ its language was 
less expostulatory and it limited its requests to a modi- 
fication <i the resolution. The Northampton people, ac- 
cording to the committee, had made contracts to deliver 
lai^ quantities ai maize, and reasonably wished exporta- 
tion to the West Indies to continue.* This petition and that 
of the Norfolk Committee, in contradistinction to that of 

Paper* cf tht CommillM t^ Safely and As Contention cf 
LegialaUve PeUtioM. Noithuopton CB4SS3). 
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the merchants, were ^proved as "decent and respectful,*' 
and, in deference to them, the cooventim allowed esportsp 
ticu of maife of the last yearns crop to OHitinae until S^ 
tember 10, provided security was given the county ctnn- 
mittees not to ship the grain ncHtb.' 

This dispute, a4>parently diqwsed oi t^ the cxmvention, 
tn ffftrif the beginning of the detaclmient of the tn^y p u ntilf 
interest from the colonial cause. For the remainder of the 
Bevolution the Norfolk i^on never showed anything of 
its early patriotism and spirit of cooperation with the rest 
ti the colony. It was a defection that mi^t have been 
fraught with serious consequences but for the incnmpe- 
tence and tactlesraiess of the man in whose hands fate had 
[daced the chai^ of British authority. 

Through the early part ot the Revolution the convention 
exercised supreme power. When not in session it was rep- 
resented by the Committee <^ Safety, which acted as the 
executive. Among the latter's functions was that of court 
of appeals for the county committees, thouf^ the conven- 
tion remained as a kind of final tribunal in exceptional 
cases. Spurred on by the Committee of Safety, the county 
committees worked with even greater vigor and efficiency 
than before. With the b^inning of war the inquisitorial 
methods necessarily became more severe in the passage 
from the economic to the military stage of resistance, and 
disaffection was suppressed by law in place of merely being 
banned by public opinitm. In the lower counties especially, 
the danger of Dunmore's presence led the committees to 
employ means that at other times would have seemed 
unworthy. Not only were speeches of disaffected persona 

> Journal of th$ July ContenlumoJ177S, 10. 
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regarded as sufficient grounds for trial, but mails were 
tampered with in the search for evidence. Walter Hatton, 
of Accomac» was brought before the county committee for 
writing a seditious letter, and, at his own request, was sent 
on to the Committee of Safety for examination. On his 
tendering an apology for the letter, the committee dropped 
the case against him. ^ In this letter Hatton had made the 
following statement: — 

It is now, and has been for some time past, an established rule 
to hfteak open all letters either going from or directed to any offi- 
cer in the service of the Crown. It was with difficulty, I will assure 
you, that now I am able to transmit them, as my going from 
Aooomac to this place [Norfolk] was opposed by upwards of 800 
people of the county, who wiU not allow any vessel to come to 
this place, for fear of supplying the ships of war, and other troops* 
with provision; and I will assure you, that I am doubtful whether 
I may not be obliged to take a shelter on some of the ships, or at 
least on this side the bay, during the confused usurpation pf 
power that an officer of the customs, if only he acts with spirit, 
or as his duty and oath bind him, that he will immediately fall 
under the lash of the danm'd conunittees, et cet., who on such 
occasions will show them as little men^ as they themselves may 
expect in the future world. 

The Caroline Committee seized suspected letters sent 
from Port Royal,' and the Nansemond Conmiittee, not 
even sparing women, summoned Betsey Hunter, on Novem- 
ber 22, 1775, to answer the charge of having written letters 
to her brother in Norfolk informing him of military prep- 
arations at Suffolk and Smithfield. The woman denied that 
she had intended to give intelligence, but the committee 
decided otherwise and published her, along with Mary and 

» Virginia Gazette, February 26, 1776. « Ibid., March 1, 1776. 
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Hartha Wilkiiwm, iriio were i^ivy to the letten, as "eaas- 
mies to America." The Aocomac Committee tried C^>tam 
CustU Kellam for using improper language oonoeming the 
people c^ Boetoa, but let Iiim <^ <m hu apologizing.* So 
cloae was tl>e Krutiny to whidi everybody waa subjected 
and so injurious the su^icion of disaffection, that we fisd 
one Watldns, of Halifax, puUiahing a statement in the 
newspapers that he had gone ihi board Dnnmcwe's Aap 
solely on private buaness and had resisted the governor's 
efforts to seduce him from the patriot cause.' Such an in- 
cident was sufficiently absurd, but surely the climax of rev* 
olutionary effervesoence was reached in the case of Bichaid 
Harrison, of Petersburg, who was haled b^ore bis commit< 
tee for the high crime and misdemeanor of feasting bounti* 
fully on May 17, 1776, which had been proclaimed a scdemn 
fast day. Harrison expressed his regret and declared he had 
forgotten it was a fast: he, and five others who had dined 
with him, were thereupon fo^ven.* 

Towards the end of 1775 and in the eariy months ol 
1776, the committees along the Chesapeake shore in the 
neighborhood of Hampton attempted to blockade Norfolk 
and adopted measures strangely like those used t^ local 
committees in tlie French Revolution. Persons going to 
and from Norfolk were required to show passes, failing 
which they were liable to be locked up in jail or sent to 
Williamsburg as suspected loyalists. Pasq>orts were re- 
quired of all travelers through the tidewater r^on. "It 
is not now possible," wrote an Englishman from Ports- 
mouth, on November 10, 1775, "for any of our Country 

* Ibid.. Ifardi tt, 1776. 
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men to travel the countiy, without s pass from the Com- 
mittees or Conmianding officers, which jxme of them can 
prociiie." ' Another Tory tells ot a trip he made to Hamp- 
ton, where he was kept a priscnter t^ the local committee 
all night and examined in the morning. 

The punishment of holding convicted bTalists up to pub< 
lie condemnation in tlie gazettes, at one time exceeding 
efficient, was superseded in December, 1775, by an orcU- 
nance of convention "establishing a mode of punishment 
for the enemies of America in this colony."* This ordi- 
nance provided that aU white men who had been in arms 
against the colony and fuled to aunender themselves in 
two months, or any who mi^t thereafter assist the enemy, 
should be imprisoned at the discretion of the Conmiittee ol 
Safe^, which was also empowered to seize their estates and 
at^ly the income to the public service. Slaves taken in 
arms against the colony ot voluntarily attending the enemy 
were threatened with the dire punishm^it of being sold in 
the West Indies, or otherwise disposed of for the benefit 
of the colony. The Continental Association was continued 
in force and strengthened by a clause forfeiting imported 
goods and the ships employed. An admiralty court of 
three judges was established to carry these fOTfeitures into 
effect; and the Committee of Safety received directions to 
name five members of each local committee as commis- 
sioners to conduct jury trials of offenders ag^nst the 
Association. The Committee of Safety constituted the 
appellate court, and further was ^ven the pardoning 
power. 

In May, 1776, the convention increased the penalties 

W paper*. 1775-177$. * Htmng'i StabiUt, a, 101. 
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for Toryism to forfeituie of estate and indefinite impriaoa- 
ment, altliougli a part ot the sequestrated property was to 
be Implied to the support of the families of the owners^ 
The convention also adopted, on May 27, 1776, a test oath 
to be o£Fered by local committees to all suspects. This oath 
bound the subscriber to aid the govenuoent of Viifpnia in 
the war, not to assist the enemy in any wayt and to reveal 
conspiracies and [dots. Befusal to taks this oath wu 
punished by seizure of aims and anununitiim.* Fdlowing 
the establishment of the test, the Halifax Committee, on 
June 20, 177d, offered the oath to six men, ^o refused to 
take it and were waited on for their arms.* A number ot 
Fredericksburg merchanta and other disaffected persona 
were ordered disarmed at the same time.* In Northumbei^ 
land several men rejected the oath and suffered disarma- 
ment,* and in Pittsylvania seven or eight persons declined 
the test. Hie Caroline Committee offered the oath to James 
Miller and a dozen other suq>ects, who refused and were 
advertised as inimical. 

There is no doubt [the cominittee Btdd] but these monaten of 
ingratitude will be pleased with this notification of their attadw 
ment to the jurisdiction of Great Britun. serring to recommend 
them as fit iostrumeits to enslave th«r American benefactora; 
and ccxisequKitly prop^ objects of royal munificence; a large 
portion of which, perh^M, will fall to the man whose name stands 
Coremost in this blac& list, as a reward for his disq>probatioa 
of and opposition to publidc measures, sufficiently manifest, we 
think, in his refusing to qualify as a justice of the peace, in not 
cao4>lyijig with a requisition of Convention to ccmtribute to the 

' Beninff'i Blahita, tx, ISO. 

■ Journal tf tht May Contmtiim qf 1770, M. 

* Virginia OaxeOe, JiJy S, 1778, 

* /frid. August 23, ITTS. * Ibid.. September tJ, 1770. 
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purdutse of annt and uununitum, and in not voting at electioui 
of ddegatea and o(unmittees.> 

This bitter arrugnment shofrs how the irritation of pa- 
triots against the disaffected was growing with the prog- 
ress <^ the WW. The man who heads the "black list" is 
denounced for refusing to accept office, f uling to contribute 
to the fund for supplies, and absenting himself from elec- 
tions. No overt act of an^ sort b charged agtdnst him. At 
Falmouth the King George Committee disarmed a few 
non-juTora. 

So much for examples. The same process must have been 
repeated in neariy eveiy trading community in Virginiai 
although the records have not come down to us. In eadi 
case a little group <^ men, suspected of lulcewarmness or 
hostility towards the patriot cause, but usually not asser- 
tive in expressing opinions, was brou^t to the surface as 
"inimical" bythenet ofthe test oath. Few open enemies 
of the Revolution remained in Viiginia after the spring of 
1776. Most of them had left in 1775, despairing of the royal 
cause CO* fearing to be involved in the struggle; the gazettes 
of that year are full of the "I-intend-for-England" of 
merchants appealing for the settlement of debts. Later, in 
1776, when the patriot party passed from suppression of 
disaffection to r^usal to tolerate dissent, the remainder of 
the trading class went into exile. A few who persisted in 
lingering were forcibly expelled. 

The merchants and planters of British sympathies who 

left Vii^inia in 1775 and 1770 probably may be counted 

by hundreds. They were men of character and property, 

and in many instances of considerable education, and 

* Virginia Oattlte, Decemba 0, 1778. 
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altogether formed the most energetic element in the colony. 
Their loss was irreparable; and it was many years before 
Virginia again possessed an active and enterprising com- 
mercial class. This was part of the price paid for the 
Bevotutira and was inevitable. In a revolutionary state 
no room existed for serious difference of political c^inion; 
there was the alternative of submissicKi or exile. Tlie com- 
mercial Tories, scattered far and wide throng an agrarian 
p(q>ulation, remained helpless in the face of the patriot 
majority; in Norfolk alone th^ dared striln a blow for the 
king. If there had been towns of any sise in Vii^nia, with 
royal forces to occupy them, or if there had been at Nor- 
folk a fifth part of the army Howe wasted in idleness at 
Boston in the winter of 1775-76. the history of the Revo- 
lution in Virginia and of the Bevolution in general might 
have been different. But the home government, iq>parently 
interested only in the Boston situation, allowed its parti- 
sans in Vii^inia to be crushed or driven into exile with- 
out an effort to defend them, thus wiahHng the planters 
thoroughly to organize the colony for the RevcJution and 
to render the most essential aid to the insurgent army in 
the North. Arnold, with a small command, did incalculable 
damage in Vii^ia in 1781 ; and ComwaUis, in his invasion, 
seriously, if ephemerally, affected the sentiment of eastern 
Virginia. Two or three regiments under a capable office 
might have accomplished far more in the closing days of 
1775, when the large latent oppoution to the Bevolutic«i 
would have grown into a Tory party if the king had shown 
his ability to protect his own. In the absence of protection, 
the disaffected were forced either to leave Virginia or to 
become lukewarm revoluti<Hiists, giving a perfunctor7 si^- 
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port to the patriot cause. The patriot party, composed at 
the great majority of planters and the piedmont and west- 
ern farmers and hunters and led by men trained in admin- 
istration, allowed the loyalists no chance to concentrate 
at any point. Tlie means employed to accomplish this 
end were the local committees, which exercised an almost 
despotic power from December, 1T74, to the summer of 
1T76. They acted with an intelligence and thoroughness 
that modem political organization cannot surpass, and 
they succeeded so well in tbeir task that surface observen 
are tempted to believe that in Virginia alone of the colonies 
British sentiment hardly existed. This is a mistake. The 
truth is that the committees did not allow British senti- 
ment a chance to develop, and hardly even to odat.* 

It will be observed from the foregoing account that the 
Bevolution was hardly a popular movement in its incep- 
tion. The body of the people were not greatly aroused, 
when, in the last weeks of 1774, the committees began their ' 
work of forcing the observance of the Continental Asso- 
ciation. That boycott was distinctly the weapon of the 
planters, and the cot4>eration of the other classes of the 
community in the regulating prooeedingi id the commit- 
tees was secondary. 

The poor people of eastern Vii^inia — small farmers and 
others — b^an to take fire in the spring of 1775 as the 
result of Patrick Henry's activities. To them, unlike the 
planter class, the Bevolution meant something more than 
resistance to England; it awakened feelings of antagonism 
to the order of socie^ itself — feelings which have always 

t One committee jounul, that of CumbnlAod, ii extant, thou^ mutt 
bted. in the Virpm State library. 
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eziated among meii,butii4uch U^dyRmained inarticulate 
until the coming of the French philosophera d the eight- 
eenth centuty. The poor in Virginia usuaUy enjoyed a fair 
abundance of food, but they were housed in hovels and 
■wen utteriy illiterate and to a^large extent sunk in bru- 
tal disnpation. Withreastancetotheaatbcwi^of En^^and 
in progress and with the new French ides of equality in the 
air, it is not surprising that the poorer daases began to ht^ie 
ka a rise in their condition and a larger share in the govern- 
ment. Their participaticxi in the Bevdution mads the end 
of the first act in the great revolt, i^iich had been cUstin- 
guished by the labors of the committees directed wholly 
to the conservative end of abating British cnooaclmiaits 
<u colonial liberty. 



■-■t-l 



CHAPTER V 

CONVENTION AND COMMITTEE OF SAFETY 

Thb oonvention which met in July, 1775, found itself 
faced by the neoessity of raising troops and preparing for 
war. By this time many companies of minute-men existed 
in Virginia, but the militia expected to serve cmly in emer- 
gencies. To meet the need of a permanent force, the con- 
vention passed an ordinance for raising two regiments of 
regulars and a number of companies of riflemen for border 
defense. There was no money in the Virginia treasuiy, 
however, and regular taxation was in abeyance during the 
Bevolutionaiy crisis. An untrained assembly might have 
hesitated in finding ways and means, but this convention 
of experienced legislators went on to assert its sovereignty 
by laying a special levy. Carriages, tithables, land, ordi- 
nary licenses, marriage licenses, and legal writs were taxed 
to provide the money for arming, equipping, and paying the 
troops and paying the delegates in the Continental Con- 
gress. As some time must elapse before such taxes would 
come in, while money was immediately needed, the con- 
vention voted an issue of £350,000 of treasuiy notes. These 
were secured in the first place by the special taxes and 
finally by the whole property of the colony solemnly 
pledged by the convention. 

The keynote of Revolutionary finance was thus struck at 
the beginning. The first paper money commanded a good 
exchange value for some time, but subsequent issues caused 
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rapid depreciation until the nadir was readied in 1782, 
wbea Virginia paper was worth about one to one thousand 
in specie. The English govenunent, probably with wisdom, 
had opposed colonial paper money, and this issue at 1775 
ia one of the evidences of cqien revolution. 

The convention met the need for an necutive vbea, 
im August 17, 1775, it elected a Committee of Safety, 
endowed with considerable powers. The break with the 
colonial r^ime was now complete, ffu- the royal governor, 
r^arded up to this time as head of the state, gave way to 
another and frankly revolutionaiy executive. Tlie conven- 
tion itself was only the House of Bui^eaaes acting in an un- 
precedented capacity, but the administrative junta called 
into being had no association with the past. It was bom 
of a necessity completely beyond the scope of ctmstitu- 
Uonal limitations. 

The Committee of Safe^, in its political complexion, 
represented the conservative wing of the patriot party as 
against the progressives led by Henry and Jefferson. As 
has been stated before, the use of party appellatives in 
describing the factions existing in Vii^ginia before the rise 
of definite politicat organizations is not entirely accurate, 
but genuine divergencies require the employment of names. 
In the convention of July, 1775, conservatives and pn^res- 
Mves were in strong conflict, — the one side pressing for 
sweeping measures and open war, the other endeavoring to 
stave off the inevitable struggle to the last moment. The 
revolutionary party, which was about equal in strength to 
its opponents, put forward Patrick Henry for colonel of the 
First Virginia Regiment, and, as such, ranking officer of the 
Vir^nia forces. Although Hugh Mercer, afterwards killed 
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at Prisoeton, led him on the first ballot, Henry's friends 
managed to elect him; but his antagonists, foiled in their 
effort to prevent hia election, consistently hampered tua 
action through the administrative power of the Committee 
of Safety. 

This body without exception was composed of men of 
substance and position. Six members came from the tide- 
water countiefl, three from the south side, one &om the 
piedmont, and one from the west. A glance thus shows 
that the preponderant eastern element secured the success 
61 its policies by electing a majority of the committee from 
its own ranks. Seven of the eleven members, Pendleton, 
Bland, John Page, Paul Carrington, Dudley Digges, 
Carter Braxton, and John Tabb, may be classed as con- 
servatives, leaving as progressive representatives George 
MasoD, Thomas Ludwell Lee. William Cabell, and James 
Mercer. Mason, probably the foremost member in point 
of ability, seldom attended meetings and the direction <A 
affairs fell into the bands of Edmund Pendleton, the con- 
servative leader. Bland, who might have disputed the 
primacy with him, was old and in declining health. Pendle- 
ton, as both president of the convention and chairman (A 
the Committee of Safety, occupied a unique position. 
With Jefferson. Henry, and Richard Henry Lee out of Vir- 
ginia politics for the time being, he was the most influential 
man in the government. Because of his ascendancy, the 
Williamsburg administration held off from war long after 
hostilities bad begun elsewhere; they still hoped against 
hope for a reconciliation with England. Such an event 
would have been welcome to Pendleton provided it could 
be had on terms honorable to America. As this could not 
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be, he brsvelf pl^red his part in the Bevolution. Pendleton 
it a figure in many ways resembling Disraeli. Like Dis- 
raeli he had to make his way from obscure beginnin^i; liks 
Disraeli he became the ardent defender ci the ruling daaa 
which accepted him. He was of fine presence and polished 
manners, on able lawyer, an honorable and c^iable public 
man. He believed in government by gentlemen and had 
no sympathy for the great democratic movement iriiich 
Henry had first led and which Jefferson was later to guide 
to a mighty destiny. He qient much of his cazeer in resist- 
ing attacks on the crumbling social order of the colonial 
age and died at the threshold of the nineteenth centuiy 
just as he was about to deliver a final blow in behalf of that 
most conservative of institutions, the Anglican Church. 

The convention entrusted the Committee of Safety 
with the powers needed by a vigorous executive in time of 
war. It was given control of troops in the field and the 
militia and had authority to secure arms and ammunition 
wherever they could be found. It mi^t enter into n^o- 
tiations with other colonies for military support and was 
to cany on a correspondeQce with the various county com- 
mittees. This last-named duty developed into a general 
supervision of these committees. The convention imposed 
on loyalists the penalties of imprisonment and seizure (tf 
estates at the discretion of the Committee of Safety. Serv- 
ice in the militia wss required of all able-bodied men of mil- 
itary age except Britons bom, who ml^t remain neutral. 

Owing to the influence of Edmund Pendleton, the Com- 
mittee of Safety used its powers with extreme caution in 
the summer of 1775. To him Diinmore was still the lawful 
governor, to be respected as such. Besides taking no atepa 
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oguiut Dunmore, the committee lately left the Ic^ralista 
alone in September, October, and November, 1775. It 
found abundant employment in organiziDg, equipping, and 
feeding the troops raised by the convention and in getting 
into the field a part of the "''''^■'ft 

Unquestionably the Williamsburg junta displ^ed en- 
e^y and intelligence, but it also allowed time for Dun- 
more to get reinforcements and recruits and begin to harass 
the Chea^iea^ shores. The committee was forced at 
length by Dunmore's depredations on property and arrests 
of patriots to malce a demonstration; and, on October S4, 
1775, decided to send trot^ to Norfolk. Dunmore mean- 
time worlnd enei^tically to raise a force. He had amfda 
leisure to do this, for so slowly did the colonial troops mov« 
that thqr reached the vicinity of Norfolk only about 
Decembo" 1, 1775; and if the governor bad not taken the 
initiative by attacking the militia at Kempsville and pro- 
claiming ft«edom to slaves, it is probable that hostilities 
might have been postponed for a nmsiderably longer pe- 
riod. IJQ fact the Committee of Safety, zealous as it was in 
purely administrative work, preferred to leave large ques- 
tions of policy to the convention; it probably felt that it 
possessed anomalous powers which should not be asserted 
too vigorously. 

When the convention met, on December 1, 1775, a 
lAole host of complaints and appeals awaited it; a wide- 
spread feeling existed that the convention was the sole 
authority able to deal with the novel and confunng cir- 
cumstances attending the overthrow of the old regime and 
the beginning of war. Thus the Accomac Committee cai 
November 80 reported that the county delegates could not 
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attend the conTention tot tear of being talGen b7 ^^tf*^ 
■hips cruising in Chesa^ieake Bay and conqdained ot the 
exposed situation at the Eastern Shan and the general di>- 
inclination of the people for militia service: it asked for a 
detachment of regulars to take the place of militia for 
guard duty.* The Elizabeth City patriots stated, cm De- 
cember 2, that some of the pet^le of that county had 
boarded a schooner and brought supplies ashwe from her, 
and that another vessel, laden with provisions, mi^t have 
been taken if they had had "powder and otdfen" They 
aoctHdin^ requested directions from the oonvratkui ot 
Cranmittee of Safe^ as to future action in regard to 
sizing British ships.* Warwick complained that it could 
raise only one hundred militia, a force too small to protect 
the county from the enemy, who had already b^un to 
ravage it: the committee asked for an addititoial force ol 
ties men.' War had evidently begun and war measures 
were necessary, among others the adoption of a definite 
policy towards the Tories. County committees had mnd- 
leasly suppressed these unfortunates by such means as iso- 
lated communities are able to employ, but the woric oS 
repression could no longer be left to local bodies. Still, the 
CtHnmittee of Safety had refrained, save in a few aggra- 
vated cases, from using the license granted to it <^ impris- 
oning loyalists and taking possession of their estates. Under 
these circumstances action by the convention was neces- 
sary and unavoidable. Citations of names go to prove that 
in spite of the extreme disadvantages they were under there 

■ FetiUoiu to the ConTentton and C<nDmitt«« ot S«te^, Blardi to 
December. 1TT5. • Ugiilative Petitioiu. Eliubetli City (AM88). 

* Ibid. Warwick. 
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were s good many It^alista in Virginia, including men of 
position and influence: if they had been sbown toleration 
their numbera would have increased with eveiy reverae oi 
the American amu until a genuine party might have come 
into existence. 

The chief men of Tory indinatiooa in Virginia were John 
Bando^h, attorney-general of the colony and father of 
Edmund Randolph, Secretary of State in Washington's 
Cabinet, who resigned his office and went to England; Wil- 
liam Byrd, of Westover, perhaps the first gentleman of Vir> 
ginia. colonel of a regiment in the Frendit-and-Indian War 
and member of the council, who was approached in regard 
to accepting a command in the Revolutionary army, but 
refused to entertain the offer and remained quietly at his 
fine estate of "Westover" until his death in 1777; Ralph 
Wormel^, member of the council and of one of the most 
prominent colonial families; Richard Corbin, receiver- 
general of Vi^inia, and his sons, Francis and Thomas; 
Reverend John Agnew, of Suffolk, who became chaplain of 
the Queen's Rangers and finally settled in New Brunswick; 
Reverend Jonathan Boucher, rector of Hanover and later 
of St. Mary's Parish ; Bryan Fairfax, of Alexandria, who at- 
tended and withdrew from the Fairfax meeting of July 18, 
1774. where a county committee was appointed and strong 
resolutions were ad(q>ted; Lord Thomas Fairfax, the friend 
of Washington and one of the very few noblemen residing 
in America, the owner of a vast estate in western Virjpnia 
on which he continued to live un(U8turbed all through the 
Revolution; Reverend John Csmm, president of William 
and Mary College and commissary, who committed no 
overt act and went unmolested; Andrew Sprowle, of Nor- 
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folk, the leading nwrdunt in Vuginia, irtio died in exile in 
1776; Archibald Ritchie, of Middlesex, father of tbe noted 
cditm; Fliilip Bootea, of "BomwiU"; Jacob Klegood, 
held as a prisoner and lepeatedly aaked for in ezdiange by 
tbe British; Matthew Phiii^, (d Norfolk, merdiaot; John 
Tayloe Corbin, a large laDdowiier*a son ; and John Giymes, 
another prominoit planter. Many men of kaa importanoe 
ihai«d their o[Hnions and usually suffered a harder fate. 

Not only were the loyalists a "iH'fffiff l^ leawn of tbor 
numbers and prcnninence, but Dunmore, throng hii dep- 
redations and finally by his prodamation at martial law, 
forced the provincial goTemment to proceed vigorously 
against them as his adherents. After considering Dunmwe's 
iwodamation, the convention, on December 18, 1775, is- 
sued a counteiMleclarstion framed in the style of Jeffer- 
■onian rhetoric. Dunmore's tTranny is arraigned and Vir- 
ginians are odiorted to diow zeal in resisting iL Tbe 
pe<^le of Norfolk receive warning not to be led by the 
governor into opposing the colony, although the conven* 
tion admits the practical difficulty cf refusing his demands. 
But neutrality is the least that can be accepted. "IF any 
frf our people, in violation of their Jaith pli^ted to this 
colony, and the duty they owe to socie^, shall be found 
in arms, or continue to give assistance to our enemies, we 
shall think ourselves justified, by the necessity we are 
under, of executing upon them the law of retaliation." * 
On the next day the convention directed Woodfwd to send 
to Williamsbu^ Tories taken in anns agunst the cdony, 
and, pending orders from the convention or Committee of 
Safety, to detain other persons appearing unfriendly. Hie 
• JixtnuU ofUu CoMmlwii cfDtamhtr, 1776. M. 
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conventitm farther proclumed the death penolt? tat slaves 
engaged in conspiraqr or rebellion, and other pimiahments 
for slaves aeduced into joining Dunmoie by hia invitation, 
but offered pardon to those who had already taken aims 
and were willing to surrender themselves.* It also entered 
on the task of considering the cases of individual loyalists. 
There was actual treason as well as disaffection. Deposi- 
tions made concerning John Dew, a shipmaster, recently 
■nested in the Rappahannock Biver, showed that he bad 
attempted to cornet a patriot force at Fredericksburg by 
picturing the superior comforts enjoyed by troops in the 
Britisfa service. "The King," he said, "found his soldiers 
four new shirts & a good suit of cloaths, paid for their 
washing, & 8/0 shillings per week d^, free Quarters & 
advised them to goe to the Govemw." ' 

On December 16, 177S, the convention reappointed the 
G>mmittee of Safe^. with two changes, Joseph Jones and 
nomas WallKT repladng Ge<^e Mason and Carter Brax- 
taa. Though tlie vote for him fell off greatly, Edmund 
Pendleton remained the bead of the committee. At the 
same time the convention heard Dr. Archibald Campbell, 
of Norfolk, who complained that he had been charged 
with aiding Dunmore agunst the colony, but had done 
nothing except under compulsion. The convention re- 
ferred his petition to a special conmiittee and ordered him 
back to his room in Williamabu^ under guard. A few 
days later Woodford sent to the convention three other sus- 
pected loyalists, Matthew Fhripp, Edward Hack Mosel^, 

■ Jtntnud <^ A* Corugntiim <^ Dteember, 1776, M. 
* Petitiotu to the Convention uid Committee of S*fetf, Maidt to 
Decentber, ITTfi. 
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and the latter'a son: they were ordered into confinement 
waiting examination. The Caroline Committee reported 
that it bad seized the effects of another Norfolk Toty, 
Thomas Hepburn, then in arms against the colony. Yet, 
in spite of tix widespread disaffection io the Norfolk dis- 
trict and the number of Tories sent to Williamsburg tor 
trial, the convention acted with conmiendable modera- 
ticm. While county committees crushed British iQrmpa- 
thizers without mercy, the convention, ]ike tlw Committee 
of Safety, proceeded cautiously in inflicting severe punish- 
ments. As has been stated, the greater number of irrec- 
oncilable royalists left Virginia before the end of 1775, 
but a part ot this non-native mercaDtile class was willing 
neither to submit quietly to the Revolution nor to go into 
exile; they were hostile to the patriot party and openly in 
i^ympathy with Dunmore. Some of these men had gone 
further at Norfolk in the king's behalf than could be easily 
explained on the ground of constraint ; and the convention, 
ID view fA this fact, withdrew the consent granted by the 
July Convention for British-bom residents to remain neu- 
tral. It charged them with violating the Continental Asso- 
ciation, giving intelligence to the enemy and furnishing 
him with provisions, propagating falsehoods injurious to the 
patriot cause, inciting slaves to rebellion and leading them 
in arms against the colony. No ciUzens were any longer 
to be exempt from the burdens and dangers of defending the 
country. Able-bodied men declining so necessary a du^ 
were to be permitted (at the pleasure of the Committee 
of Safety) to leave: > those who had taken arms against 
the American cause, or otherwise compromised themselves, 

' Jtmmai qf Hit Coittention i4 DeccTiiber, 1774, 70. 
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vere denied this privil^e. The colony thus laid down the 
principle that all citizens must range themselves frankly oa 
its side or depart; there was no longer room in Virginia for 
neutrals. A few individuals of influence, like William Byrd, 
continued to live unmolested while remaining quiet, but 
the measure resulted in the expulsion at most of the British 
mercbaDtfl and derka who stilt lingered. 

A special committee investigated the k^alista sent to 
^^lliamsbu^ 1^ Woodford. Archibald Campbell, accord- 
ing to the report, had been opposed to violence in redsting 
England because he thought that "a strict adherence to the 
commercial opposition would produce a redress of griev- 
ances." His chief offense was in tjUng Dunmore's oath: ho 
had sent his family to Bermuda, whither he intended to fol- 
low shortly. John Willoughby, former county lieutenant of 
Norfolk and chairman of the local committee, had also been 
fwoed to take Dunmore's oath, and had ordered out the 
Norfolk militia in Dunmore's interest. As f or Gary Mitch- 
eO,> Woodford had been notified to send on the evidence, 
but had failed to do so. The committee found that "Ardii- 
bald Campbell does not appear to have been inimical to the 
rights and liberties of America," tliat John Willoughby bad 
acted under compulsion, and that Cary Mitchell did not 
appear to be unfriendly. The three men were then dis- 
charged on parole not to give assistance or intdligence to 
the enemy.' The two Moseleys had likewise taken the 
British oath, but had not aided Dunmore actively, and 
were discharged. Matthew Phripp was reported to have 
played an important part in the patriot councils at Nor^ 
folk before Dunmore's occupation ctf that place, at which 

* J<ntntalqfih«Ci>a»entunt^Diombtr,177S,7S. ■ IMiL,S2. 
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time he also had been ccnqidled to sabKribe to the oath. 
"Falling into the power of Lord Dunmore," the repwt 
stated, "he had only the attemattve of ButHnitting, or ex- 
posing his life and fortune to his lordship's resentment; 
in his extreinit7 he yielded, and took the oath; bat as the 
said Matthew Fhrii^ soon after manifested his willingness 
to sui^wrt the common cause, we thinlct vpou the whole, 
be ouf^t to he restored to the confidence d his caoDtry- 
mcn." ' 

the conTcntion, in dealing with these first cases of loyal- 
ists, showed mildness, tor the war had not as yet progressed 
far enough to produce much bitterness and, furthnmore^ 
the Norfolk patriots had been put in a difficult position 
by Dunmore. This moderation was so marked that at the 
beginning <tf 1776 several Tories who had gone on board the 
fleet in Norfolk Harbor with their familiefl ventured to ask 
Woodford and Howe for permission to return home. Hie 
commanders replied that they would receive and protect 
the women and children and hold the men as priscaien. 
Their action was approved.* 

At the first of the year the line had not yet been strictly 
drawn between enemies and friends and the colony was not 
exactly in a state of war. Practically speaking, war existed, 
but not legally. Commerce still continued under the re- 
strictions of the Continental Association, which was an 
embaigo and not a war measure; and the conventicm was 
somewhat at a loss as to the proper procedure in the case 
of the vessels that county committees and miUtia were 
now seizing in Chesapeake Bay. Open war had put an end 
to any usefulness the Association might have had as a pro- 

^ JomuiQftli»CoiHntioitcfDtcember,mB.ai. ■ IbU^m. 
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test, or meana (J gaining; conoesrioiu, but it remained in 
force becatue the Revolution was a civil war and not an in- 
ternational conflict b^un under proper forms — commerce 
had not been placed on a war footing. Necessi^, however, 
was righting this artifidality, as is shown in the case of 
a shipmaster, Stephen Fierce, held for carrying salt from 
Antigua to Maiyland in violation cl the Association. He 
was allowed to proceed on his way because Maiylaad prob" 
ably needed the wlt.^ 

Ca^ttured ships and cargoes were another war feature 
the omvention was forced to deal with. Several vessels 
had been seized in Haiiq>ton Boads on the cha^ of vio- 
lating the Association, or being the property of enemies at 
America. Tlie camnittee lectHomended the forfeiture o< 
the sloop Agatha frei^ted with a quantity of rum, — not 
because the rum had been improperly inqxnted, but on 
aooount ot the hostile conduct of the owners. Again, the 
tloap Swallow, brining in salt, had not violated the Asso- 
ciation, but the attitude of Hector McAllister,' the owner, 
towards the cohmy required investigation, lie brig Cw- 
let, engaged in importing ccmtraiy to the Associatioa, 
should be sold at auction. The convention laid this report 
on the table and ordered that the cargo of the Agatha, 
except the rum, be d^vered to the owners. 

C^tain Richard Barron, in April, 1T76, seized two 
vessels at Fredericksburg and one at Fort Bayal under the 
resoluticaifl of Congress tnaVing all British prc4>erly on 
the water liable to capture. Two of the ships belonged to 
British fiiTriH having agents on the Buipahannock ; Tit<.lf d 
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the third was clumed by an agent as his personal pnq>- 
erty and so not subject to confiscation. This at^ward 
question of divided ownershq> — vhich meant that the 
government could oa\y cltum a part of a pT(q>erty — re- 
peatedly came up in connection with estates belonging to 
business firms composed both of dtizois and alien enemies. 
Seizures under Congressimal reoHnmaidation, which were 
limited at first to effects cf^tured at sea, later included 
every form of property. 

Before adjournment tbe convention's attitude towards 
loyalists changed greatly. When it met the body had no 
very definite mode of punishment in mind; when it ad- 
journed it had passed severely repressive measures. This 
transformation resulted largely from the obnoxious activ- 
ity of the loyalists around Norfolk during their brief sea- 
son of ascendancy. Norfolk and Princess Anne patriots, in 
their bitterness, requested that the British sympathizers 
of the neighborhood be moved to a distant part of the 
colony to prevent further mischief. Tli^ declared that 
the Tories had raided their plantations, rdbbed them oS 
plate, money, and other valuables, stripped their wives 
and daughters almost to nakedness, burned their houses, 
and ended by dragging some of them into captivity. Tbese 
various alleged misdoings led to the passage of an ordinance 
"for establishing a mode of punishment for the enemies 
to America in this colony." ' All white men who bad been 
in arms against the colony and who should refuse to sur- 
render themselves within two months, or who mi^t tlwre- 
after aid the enemy, were to be impriscmed at the discre- 

I Letters to the Committw of Sde^, 1776 <Vir^n» State Laini7}. 
Bening, ix, 101. 
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tion of the Committee of Safe^, which bHouM also sdxe 
their estates and apply the levenues to the use of the 
colony. The committee, now wielding the power of im- 
prisoning and pankming Tories, became an extra-jiidi<nal 
court. This ordinance, however, did not prove sufficiently 
definite; it left the treatment of loyalists still a matter 
rather of poli(7 than of law. The May, 1776, Conventioo 
accordingly increased the penalties for disaffection to for- 
feiture of estates and imprisonment, although sudi part of 
the property of imprisoned loyalists as was judged pnq>er 
should be applied to the support of their families.* Com- 
missioners appointed by the count? coiuts were to admin- 
ister the forfeited estates for the benefit of the public. To 
settle the question of allegiance, the convention adopted a 
test oath. Hie arms and ammunition of all [lersons refus- 
ing it were to be taken for the state.* A good many non- 
jurors in various parts of the colony were disarmed under 
this provision, yet not without compensation, at least 
ordinarily. Thus Philip Bootes was allowed six pounds 
for a rifie seized at his house.' 

Many Norfolk cases came before the convention in the 
last days of the session. Alexander Gordon, who had borne 
arms against the colony and had been active in Dunmore's 
behalf; Joshua Whitehurst, who had attempted to raise 
recruits for him; Dr. Thomas Hall, ensign in Dunmore's 
army; a dozen Tories who had fought at Great Bridge; the 
commander of one of Dunmore's tenders; nine others who 
had been pressed into militaiy service by the British were 
held as prisoners. Five men who had "in some measure 

■ Reniug, DC. 130. ■ JounuU of the Convention ef Maji, 1778, U. 
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aided Lord Dunmoie," but had not talGen anju or Aown 
especial zeal, were released on parole to do nothing un- 
friendly in the future.* Forty negroea, moat of than cap- 
tured at Great Brid^, were condemned to aale in the 
West Indiea or restored to owneta.* 

Tbs congestion also examined the man ^o — inez< 
plicably enough — seems to have been the mott dreaded 
Tory produced by Vir^nia in the Berolutioo. John Good- 
rich, a Nansemond planter and shipowner, had rendned 
the colony ccmspicuous service in the early stages at the 
straggle by bringing in from the West Indies a quantity 
cf that sorely-seeded article, powda*.' lliui performance 
drew down Dunmore's resentment and he was arrested 
and put on a sort of parole, being required to visit the 
governor's ship once every ten d^^. Apparently Goodrich 
was a subject of intimidation — an art in which Dumnore 
e»!elled. At all events, after a little wbUe he began to 
act definitely on the British side. In command of an armed 
doop he captured a ship in Ocracoke Inlet, North Carolina, 
and b said to have taken another in Ches^ie^e Bay. 
His career as a privateer was cut short when his sloop was 
boarded in Ocracdn Inlet by North Carolina patriots, 
who sent him a prisoner to Williamsburg. The govern- 
ment there signified its belief that he was a dangerous 
diaracter by putting him in close confinement. After a 
careful examination the convention found him guilty c^ 
bearing arms against the colony and aiding the enemy; 
he was ordered to be sent to the interior and his estate 
was seized and administered by commissioners. 

* Journal of the Comenlion of May, 1776, 07. * Ibid„ 100. 
■ Cdtndor ef Virginia Stale Pap«rt, vm. 144, 151. 
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OOnet cha^^ against legalists came to the convention 
from zealous county committees. The Dinwiddie Com- 
mittee, informing the conventicm tliat Thomas Irving, a 
deputy postmaster in tliat county, was also agent for 
Neil Jameson, a Tory, asked for advice in regard to remov- 
ing him. "Tie committee would not chuse to be officious 
in acting without authority from the Convention — but are 
clearly of opinion it is highly improper and may be of great 
prejudice to suffer the said Irving to continue post-master 

— -wbidi roBj give him an opportunity of opening letters 

— of conveying intelligence of the most dangerous nature 
to the welfare of this colony, . . . yet we are anxious not 
to exceed the line of our duty and therefore beg. Sir, yoa 
would be pleased to point it out to us." * This letter is a 
fair sam[de c^ the ^irit c^ obedience and denre fcM- guid- 
ance inspiring the local committees in their dealings with 
the convention. Becommendations and orders from the 
latter body usually received prompt obedience, even when 
oontraiy to the wishes of committees. Thus, Wilson Curie, 
diairman of the Elizabeth City Committee, reported to 
Pendleton that that body had delivered a ship it had 
aaxed to the owner according to the orders of the con- 
Tentitm. The Northampton Committee, which had sent 
several loyalist prisoners to WiUiamsbuig, was highly 
gratified because the convention approved its conduct 
towards "those deluded people." * In general the rela- 
tions of the convention and Committee of Safety with 
the county committees were strikingly harmonious. 

In the interval between the March and May Conven- 
tions of 1776, the Conmiittee of Safety once more became 
*■ Executive ocMnmniucetioiu, 1776. * [bid. 
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the central power in the colony. Now that the die was 
cast, and open war was being waged in Virginia, and the 
convention itself had decided the treatment of loyalists, 
the junta acted more vigorously and definitely than in its 
earlier career. The committee's ftmner wide (Uscietionary 
powers were outlined in positive ordinances. Besides, the 
conservatives in the early numtbs <rf 1776 had b^iin to 
lose hope of a reconciliation with En^and and antkipated 
an independent government. 

Norfolk continued to be the diief internal inobtem of 
the Revolutionary administration. The destruction <rf this 
center of disaffection in Januaiy, 1776, somewhat aunplified 
the question, but the country people of the region had been 
considerably tainted by Tory associations and Dunmore 
still found sympathizers and intelligence-^vers ready to 
serve him. All this section lay open to raids by the British 
naval force, which continued to depredate with increasing 
severity. So constant were these raids and of such benefit 
to the raiders that the Committee of Safe^ as early as 
March, 1776, pondered the question of advising the people 
of the lower country to remove into the interior and leave 
their lands uncultivated, in order to cut off supplies from 
the British. This policy naturally failed to meet the ap- 
proval of the population affected by the proposal, which 
urged, with obvious reason, that the removal of more 
than five thousajid people in spring weather over bad 
roads would involve much suffering.' 

The committee hesitated to go so far as to enforce a 

general depopulation of the country, but, nevertheless, on 

April 10, 1776, ordered all persons in Norfolk and Prin- 

> Lettcra to Uw Committee ol Safety, 1776. 
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cess Anne Conntiea, who had joined Dunmote and taken 
his oath, to move into the interior at least thirty miles 
from the enemy. To instire the enforcement of this order, 
the slaves of the evicted loyalists were to be carried inland 
and returned to their owners only when these had settled 
themselves as directed. A thousand pounds was voted for 
the relief of poor people unable to bear the expense of 
moving. The committee had been induced to take this 
action by an exaggerated letter from General Charies 
Lee,^ then comman<Ung at NorfoUc, aa well as by the 
general belief that Norfolk Tories were engaged in sup- 
plying Dunmore with provisions and information.* The 
Princess Anne Committee, in its perturbation over this 
sweeping order of banishment, declared to the Committee 
of Safety that, while the Norfolk people were much given 
to communicating with the enemy, the Princess Anne 
popidation was free from that iniquity. "As to the ininu- 
cal dispositions of many of the Inhabitants of this County," 
the committee pathetically continued, "we beg leave to 
assure you that we, who have lived and been bred up with 
them, and have beard their Sentiments on this unhap[^ 
Dispute, and have been Witnesses of their conduct, think 
there are as few in this County as in any part of the Colony, 
and are as willing to join in any Measure for the advance- 
ment of the American cause; but such is our unhappy 
Fate that from the Manoeuvres of Lord Dunmore in this 
County when it was ahnost in a defenceless state, that we 
have been thought in general Inimical and has been a 
great means of our being grossly nusrepresented." * The 

' GivcD in toll above. ' Letters to the Committee ot Safety, IT76. 
■ Cahadar cj Fiiytnia SbOt Paper; vm, 160. 
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committee asked that nothing mcne be done than to pot 
the live stock out of Dunmore's way.* Tlte government 
agreed to allow fnends and neutrals to remain on their 
estjites^Q^ thia condition : the inimical were to be Forced 
tfk'remove HKh their families and effects. The Notfdk 
jAeopIe had also protested against the removal orda*; and 
^nnce Dmmiore had now left that vicinity the ccmvention 
resdnded the resolution except in so far as it applied to 
the inimical. 

As above stated, the Committee of Safety succeeded to 
the convention's function of court of iq>pealfl fnnn the 
counties, ^pellants felt that this tribunal would treat 
them with less prejudice than local committees, and, in 
fact, the committee acted with great lenity in these i^ 
peals. The cases of Joshua Whitehurst and Walter Hatton, 
of Accomac, have been mentioned. In the case of Archi- 
bald Ritchie,* accused by the Essex Committee of violat- 
ing the Association by importing, the committee recom- 
mended the prosecutors to pass over the offense with a 
warning. The imported goods were not coodemned, be- 
cause brought in before the passage of the confiscatory 
ordinance. The convention, however, in the spring meet- 
ing condemned goods seized before the passage of the or- 
dinance, and left it to the t^tion c^ local committees to 
confiscate goods or go on publishing offenders as before. 
The committee was as anxious to avoid usurping the 
power of the local organizations as the latter were to refer 
cases to it for decision. When Thomas Mann Randolph 
and Thomas Underwood demanded to know whether the 

> Executive oommunicktioiu. 1776. 

* CaUitdar cf Virgiiua SiaU Paptn, vuu 164. 
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GoochlBnd Committee had authcoily to investigate chargea 
against Bandolpb, menttoDed in a summona to Under- 
wood, the committee ruled that it had no power to inta^ 
fere with the Goochland authorities in an examination, 
but expressed a wish that they would not act on mete 
slantfers and would confine thenuelyes to actual Toryism.^ 
It frequently sent offenders back to the local courts for 
trial rather than nem to stretch its authority. The ctnn- 
mittee, about the first of March, 1776. adopted the policy 
of confining loyalists on parole within certain limits. Th^ 
were perii^M led to take this action by appeals like that 
of Jacob Ellegood, the noted Tory, who had been thrown 
into jail and petitioned to be allowed to return to his plan- 
tation and live there quietly. The onnmittee refused hia 
request, but ordered his lemov^ to Page Warehouse, 
Hanover, to remain on parole not to go out of the town 
limits or hold any correspondence on political subjects.' 
Ellegood's conduct proved so obnoxious to the patriotic 
pet^Ie of Hanovertown that the committee, on June 1, 
1776, transferred him to Winchester.* Later, after a tedi- 
ous detention, he was exchanged as a prisoner at war. 
Mary Ell^ood, his wife, appealed to the convention for 
relief in June. 1776, complaining that she and her three 
children had been deprived of the necessities of life since 
the seizure of her husband's estate. The committee, in- 
deed, used loyalist property for the public service before 
the policy of actual confiscation began. Slaves of loyalists 
were frequently put to work for the government, as in the 
case of sis of them confined in the public jwl. who were 
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used around the prison. The horaes of George Logan. it^ 
had joined Dunmore, vere sold and his slaves hired out 
for the benefit of the treasury.* 

Salph Wormeley, Jr., one of the few men of hi^ stand- 
ing in the planter class openly identified with the British 
cause, came before the Committee of Safety, on April ii, 
1776.* The occasion of hia summoiia was an indiscreet 
letter written to John Giymes, which hfq>pened to fall into 
the hands of the patriots and was forwarded to 'Vmiiams- 
burg. Tie committee decided that nothing in Wormeley's 
conduct, or even in the letter, came within the scope of the 
ordinance establishing penalties for disaffection, but that 
the letter clearly proved an inimical disposition and a 
readiness to join the enemy on occasion. Wormel^ was 
accordingly ordered to be discharged on ^ving bond for 
£10,000, not to correspond with the British or aid them, 
or to leave the colony without the consent of the govern- 
ment. The unfortunate correspondent had graphically 
described the difficulties under which Tories labored in 
tidewater Virginia in 1776, pressed as they were on one 
side by Dunmore and on the other by the Williamsburg 
government, sympathizing with the British but unable to 
aid them. Wormeley protested in utter irritation against 
Dunmore's demand for an unequivocal stand on his side, 
when such a course could only bring ruin to the impotent 
loyalist without benefiting the governor. But the ruin of 
his friends meant nothing to Dunmore, who was catching 
at every straw in the vain hope of securing some elements 
erf strength. 

Wormeley's complaint was as follows: — 

> CaUadar tf Virgiaia Slatt Fapert, vm, ISO. ' Ibid^ vm, Itt. 
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Ralph Vormdey. jun. to John Gryma, Esq. 

When you and Jdim Nelacm returned from Norfolk, yon in- 
formed me that Lord Dunmore, wished or expected or thought 
it my duty, that I ahoidd immediatdy in person repair to his 
Lradship; that some such ostensible mark of my attachment to 
goTcmment, and Loyalty to my King was locJced for from me, 
and that notwithstanding my inequivocal steady and invariable 
conduct, if I still continue at h<Hne, I may be exposed to the indis- 
criminating ravages of war, without any Chance of reparation. 
Whether this opinion is founded on the last procIamatioD of Uw 
King's on the late advice of the minister or from his Lordship's 
conjecture I do not know: as to the proclamation and the lata 
advices from the Minister, I have an easy answer. 

1st. I hav« never seen the proclamaticm; never heard it read 
or repeated, it cannot then be expected of me to pay retpect to 
any instrument of that sort, whose contents I can have no cog- 
nisance of: before they are submitted to my senses. 2nd. as to 
the advice of the Minister which may lead his Lordship to con- 
clude it to be the duty of every man, now, when the friends of 
government are in such a state of impotency, or rather are under 
such compleat dominion, to repair to his Lordship without proba- 
bility of advancing any practical schtane of utility, of concerting 
any effectual plan of C9>erations, and without any regard to ar- 
cumstanccfl, I say Sir, such advices are repugnant to the worda 
and meaning of the King. In the true Knowledge of our present 
situation, his Majesty thus expresses himself, "and although 
many of those unhappy pec^le may still retain their loyalty and 
may be too wise not to see the fatal consequences of this usurpa- 
tion and wish to resist, yet the torrent of violence has been strong 
enough to compel their acquiescence till a sufficient force shall 
appear to support them." A few observations in the above 
quoted passage will prove the repugnancy, "unb^py people" 
in what? being overpowered by these usurpers, so overpowered 
that they cannot even hope they can only wish to resist it: this 
being the case, what are these unh^py people to do? What does 
his Majesty expect? not their fruitless vain endeavors which prej- 
udice every cause: he knows that the torrent of violence is strong 
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enough to retain than m thor compulnvs a cquiet epce "tilt • 
■uffident force ihall ^tpesr to mqqMrt than." He ^qiects then 
th^ will wait the event; they will have, the; have a ri^t to ino- 
tection. Every eSort and endeavor now on their part wonU 
only iBsue in ruin to thotuelvea and rain to their cauae. No man 
bean the accurwd l^rrsony with more iiiq>aticnt mortificatioo 
than I do, and if there was a corner on the face of tlte eartli, that 
I could support myself in and enjoy that freedom that I am now 
violently dqirived of, I would tor the giatification 4^ my hai^n- 
neas fiy to it. I have too mudi feding not to be exquisitely sen- 
dble of my slavi^ condition. . . . But after all what beneficial 
consequences could my personal attendance t^xfate in &vor of 
that cause, whoae succesi I have at heart? Bfy examine is not 
efficadouB enough to influence others to follow it. What enr- 
ticHU of mine could now avail? and are not ineffectual esertions 
Capitally aroneous in policy? would not, or might not the de- 
parture of a person of my insignificance quickoi the jealousy of 
the present rulers, give fresh vigor to prosecutions, and make 
them lash our few party friends, not with the rod ot iron, whidi 
we have experienced, severe enough for the most criminal atroc- 
ity, but with a red hot one, fresh from the infernal foige ot 
Tyranny. 

If tho' the Governor should think my presence necessary and 
that I can in any degree be aaastant to his Lordship, govcn- 
ment or my country, will give me an t^dal Summons, and affnd 
me proper facilities to reach him, I will at the baxard of that pre- 
carious negative quiet that is now indulged to me, I will to the 
prejudice of my health, which yoa know is at present interrtq>ted 
by a most inveterate disorder ... at the ride of my life, of every' 
thing, obey it.' 

Wormeley did not give the required bond and remained 

in custody. It is probable that hia political separation from 

almost the entire planter class oppressed him witli a sense 

d isolation and finally weakened his fervent derotiui to 

> Executive oommiudcatiaas, 1779. 
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the royal side. At any rate, <» May 11, 1776, be addieaaeil 

the convention and. ezpresaing r^ret for hia unfortunate 
letter, declared hia attacbment for tlie Amencan cause. 
The (Hily point in which he differed from public opinum, 
he asaertedt was in the means to be adcpted for obtaining 
relief from Parliamentary taxation. He had never opposed 
pubUc measures or violated the Association and the ordi- 
nances of the convention. The committee that '^'^-minw l 
his case rqxirted that the letter showed an unfriendly and 
dangerous i^urit and recommended his ctmfinemait to his 
fitther's estate in liiederick and Berlnley under bond of 
£1(^000 not to leave without permission. Wonneley then 
gave bond and entered up(m exile.' 

As the year 1776 advanced, Viiginia began to settle 
down into a more regular status: the Bevolution, in its 
primary and immediate character, was over. An imfniliT^ 
«gn ot this, county committees began to be superseded as 
tribunals by courts ot inquiry appointed from members of 
oonunittees or militia officers and juries were summoned 
as in ordinary courts of law. The laige. unwieldy com- 
mittees gave place to these small commissions. The courts 
ol inquiry were ]»tet succeeded, upon the estabUshment 
of a pomanent government, by the old-style county-court 
system. The courts of inquiry conducted themselves much 
as the committees had done and retained the sante C(hi- 
nection with the Committee of Safe^, sending offenders 
on to Williamsburg as before. The Gloucester comnii»- 
sioners' court, <hi ^ril 4, 1776, tried John Wilkie on the 
charge of communicating with the enemy. The juiy 
Ivought in a verdict <A "guilt? of giving mtelligence to 
1 JoMmoJ qf liU CoMfiaim qf Jf <v. 1 770, Iff. 
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OUT Enemiea and going on board the sum of war intoi- 
tionally," and sent Wilkie to the Committee of Safety.' 
The committee ordered an inventory to be takm of his 
estate and appointed Sir John Peyton commissioDer to 
sell it.* Hie Norfolk court <tf inquiry, on ^ril 30, 1776, 
examined Hiomas Talbott charged with being inimical. 
Ab three witnesses testified in his behalf, he was discharged. 
But at the same session the court ironed John Scott, ctm- 
victed of 8iq>plying the enemy with provisions, and sent 
William Creamer to Williamshuig for the same offense. 
Another court of inquiry consisting of four officers, held 
in May, 1776, considered cases of furnishing supplies to 
the enemy, desertion, and drunkenness; * and also tried the 
loyalist John Willoughby, ordered to remove inland from 
the coast but disobedient. The diief evidence against 
Willoughby was a statement he had made that the pro- 
ceedings of the patriot party would force the people to 
become Tories or form a third party. As Willoughby 
pleaded drunkenness for an excuse he was treated leniently, 
intoxication being regarded by the Fathers as a palliating 
circumstance in almost every crime from fuiure to attend 
church to treason. The case of Geoi^ Oldener was more 
serious. Oldener, among other things, had aided one of the 
witnesses against him under the impression that he was 
a deserter from the American army and had called a 
prisoner held by Dumnore a "damned rebel." He was 
judged to be unfriendly to the patriot cause, but as he had 
committed no overt act to bring him within the ordinance 

> Letters to tbe Committee of Safety. 1776. 
* Joanml aj tht Corumtum of Uay, 1776, 8. 
. ■ Letters to tbe Committee of Skfely, 177«. 
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prescribing imprisonnient for "eoeioies of America" he 
vas sent into exile in the interior. 

A[q>eals came to the Committee ol Safety from the new 
courts (A inquiry just aa from the former committees. The 
Committee of Safety, on June 8, 1776. tried a case I4>pea]ed 
from Middlesex, that of Charles Neilson, who was ordered 
to remain within the limits of Fauquier County and to be 
kept in custody until he gave a bond of £100 not to leave 
the county.* He was released from confinement on giving 
bond and went away to Fauquier, while five commissioners 
todc posse9si<m of his Middlesex estate and his other 
property in Gloucester.* 

The Committee of Safety, on June 81, 1776, sat on John 
Goodrich, Jr., son of the noted *GoodTidit who had created 
sach a stir in the colony. John Goodrich, the younger, 
with his brother Bartlett, in asusting his father to bring 
in the powder, had imported forbidden goods and falsified 
tlie invoices, changing the nationality of articles from 
Scotch and Irish to Dutch, — a not infrequent transfor- 
matitm in those days of the Continental Association. They 
had ingeniously pleaded in defense that they were forced 
to take other British goods in order to get the powder, but 
the convention confiscated the goods and branded the 
importers as inimical. John Goodrich, Jr., further found 
himself in the custody of William Harwood, bound not to 
correspond with Dunmore or go more than three miles 
from Harwood's place without permission. When no wit- 
nesses appeared against him at the date set for his regular 
trial before the Committee of Safety, he was dischai^ed 
on giving bond of £8000 for good behavior, which William 

' Cakndar of Virginia State Paper*, vra, IM. ' IIM., vm, WJ. 
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Harvood furniahed. Goodrich refused, however, to take 
the oath preacribed (or suspects and suffered disarming — 
proof positive of a hostile spirit. Both he and Bartlett 
Goodrich received rather lenient treatment, which the au- 
thorities no doubt ottea r^retted later. For the Groodrich 
sons became a thorn in the side of Virgioia before the 
war ended. Mannging to get away to New Yorii. they 
fitted out privateers and waged warfare on ^^I|^Ilia com- 
merce with enei^ and luck; they dashed in through the 
C^ies and cut out ships time and again. Of all the Brit- 
ish privateers swarming in these waters they were the 
moat noted. 
/' The Revolutionary Convention met for the last session 
<Hi May 6, 1776. Edmund Pendletrai, chairman ci the 
Committee of Safety and president of the December, 1775, 
Convention, was again elected president. Pendleton, on 
assuming the gavel, made a brief speech in which he called 
the attention cS the convention to the necessities of the 
situation: be reminded the delegates that the courts had 
been closed for two years and that many criminals were 
waiting trial, and that the ordinance "prescribing a mode 
of punishment for the enemies of America" required 
amendment. 

The speech was the keynote of a sterner policy tovrarda 
lojralists. Two days later Pendleton laid before the «m- 
vention a letter from John Tayloe Corbin to the Tory, 
Charles Neilson, "containing sentiments inimical to Amer- 
ica," together with the proceedings of the King and Queen 
Committee upon the same.* Corbin was committed to 
custody and his letter referred to a committee, which 
1.1778. 
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Kpntcd that it drawed "a di^Mritimi unfriendly and 
dangeroua to tbe rights of hia coiuby" and recominended 
bis cmfinement on parole. Corbin bad quite a tale of 
hardahip to tell in his behalf. He stated that he had writ- 
Uxi the letter in October, 1775, to Neilstm, who was about 
to go to Norfolk with a passport from the Middlesex 
CoDUnittee, but that he had not violated the colcmial 
regulations in any way. In spite oi this, tbe commander 
of the local minute-men had anested him, taken him from 
his family, and, after keeping him a prisoner for four days, 
finally brought him before the county committee, which 
had discharged him as not coming within its jurisdicticMi. 
Anxious for a vindication, he had come to Williamsbu^ 
with the suspected letter, when, on his arrival, he had been 
again arrested under a military warrant and ccmfined in 
the common guardhouse. No open act was charged against 
Coibin, but nevertheless the ctrnvention demanded a bond 
of £10,000 and paroled him to stay in Caroline County. 
His case, tike Wormeley's, attracted great attention, as be 
was one t^ the wealthiest and most prominent men in the 
colony and one of the few rash enough to protest, even in 
a private letter, against the Revolution. 

In spite oi such occasional severity, the convention con- 
ducted its investigations with strict justice and dismissed 
a number of suspects.* The public temper, however, was 
gradually hardening under the stress of war. Not only 
was disaffection becoming a more serious offense as the 
gap between the colonies and England widened, but prop- 
erty rights were less carefully guarded. The convention 
directed the Caroline and Spotsylvania Committees to 
> Jounat qf the Ccmvmtum ef Mag. 1776. 27. 31. 
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determine the ownership of four vessels seized as British 
property by the colonial naval commander in the Bi^qM- 
hannock. Significantly enough, the convention placed the 
burden of proving ownership on the claimants. It was not 
now for the colony to prove that suspected ships were 
British property, but for the owners to i»ove that they 
were not. The convention contintied the policy ot the 
Cranmittee of Safety in' sending prisoners for trial to the 
oonunissioners' couls in the o>unties where the offenses 
had been committed, except in appeals or cases of ezoqH 
tiooal difficulty. Joshua Hopkins, held on the charge of 
carrying provisions to Dunmore, was seat to Princess Anne 
for trial.' It had required some trouble to secure proof 
against this cunning fellow, but he was caught at last cchq- 
ing from Dunmore's ship by a party that had lun in wait 
for him two days. likewise, Thomas Mitchell, arrested on 
suspicion of being inimical, was sent to the Yoit court. A 
very sad appeal came to the convention from eighteen 
ruined merchants and clerks who wished to leave the 
country. They had been given p>ermission to leave tm 
finding themselves unable to go on doing business, and 
actually boarded a vessel, but it had been seized for the 
use of the colony. As they had canceled their contracts 
and sold their effects before leaving, they were now home- 
less and destitute.* The convention granted them permis- 
sion to go away — a permission seldom withheld from 
British-bom merchants seeking to leave Virginia. It was 
a solution of the difficulty much more palatable to the 
government than confinement. Finally, Britons who were 
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BO ladcing in tact aa to wiah to leuuun in an in^xMsible 
positicoi were forcibly ejpelled; yet such measures woe 
never adopted during the administration of the Committee 
of Safety, which alwiqrs treated these unfortunates witli 
consideration. 

Whoi the May, 1776, ConveotioD adjourned, afterivo- v 
Tiding a constitutitm, the Revolutitoi pn^>er was at an 
end. It was carried through in Virginia with far less effcnt 
than in meet ot the other colcoiies. little blood was sbed 
even in battle; no Tories had been put to death, legally tx 
by moba, and few had been tarred and feathered. At the 
same time the Bevolution in Virginia, as elsewhere, had 
only been accomplished at the price of great loss and suf- 
fering, and hundreds of exiles had fled forth from the once 
easy-going and hospitable province into an nnfamiliar 
world. 

By far the greater number of loyalists went quietly 
abroad and little record is left of them. Hiose remaining 
bdiind fared hard. In May, 1776, at the time of the meet- 
ing oS the convention, a dozen Tories lay in the public jail 
in Williamsburg, together with several prisoners of war 
and a number of negroes belonging to the former. Tliese 
wretdtea, confined in the unspeakable eighteenth-century 
jail and obliged for the most part to provide their own food, 
suffered terribly. Under the impulse of distress one or 
another of the prisoners from time to time would plead 
for trial, sometimes in vain. Robert Shedden, in a letter 
to John Page, declared that he had done nothing hostile 
to America and asked for an opportunity to clear him- 
self. John Carmont stated that he had been arrested four 
mcmthfl befixe for boarding a vessel in Norfolk Harbor 
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and Boit to WiUiamsburg without a bearing befc»e the local 
committee. Three months later be had been brou^t be- 
fore the Committee of Safe^ and ordered back to Nor- 
folk for trial; but, nevertheless, had continued in prison in 
Williamsburg without a change of linen, money, or other 
necessaries. What the condition of the prisoner in the 
public jail at Williamsburg was may be seen by the report 
of a committee appointed by the convention to investigate. 
This jail, it should be borne in mind, was no worse than 
other prisons of that period in which men starved, died of . 
infectious diseases, or froze to death for lack of fire and 
clothing; in fact, it was far better than the prisons pro- 
vided by the British for the American soldiers in New 
York. 

The said jail (the oommittee reported], being badly planned 
and situated for the purpose of admitting a free air, all the pris- 
onera are more or less distressed on that accxiunt; this inconven- 
ieoce is greatly increased, as well by a large number of persMis 
being under confinement in the same small apartment as the heat 
of the weather; altho' most of the rooms sean to have been pr<^ 
erly attended to, and kept in tolerable decency, an offensive smell, 
which they think would be injurious to the most robust health, 
prevuls in them all, but which they think might be in a great 
measure removed by burning tar in and frequently purifying the 
rooms with vin^ar. "Hie rooms in which the n^roes are confined 
abound with filth, a circumstance, as they are informed, owing 
to the want of necessary hands to assist in providing for so large 
and unusual a number of prisoners; several windows may, with 
safety, be cut in the walls of the jail; ventilatore, if properly fixed, 
would be of infinite service: Some complaints were made by the 
prisoners against the imwholesomeness of their diet, which, upaa 
inquiry, were found to be groundless. John Goodrich, the elder, 
is at present, and hath been for three days past, indi^ioscd with 
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a slight fever, proceeding, as the7 imagine, from a restlessneaa and 
peevUhness under his chain; two gentlemen of the faculty have 
advised his removal to some other place, lest that disorder, which 
at present a but alight, might in a short time, for want of fresh 
air, terminate in a putrid fever.' 

It is pleasing to note that the convention ordered the 
ameliorationa recommended to be immediately carried into 
effect and directed the removal of John Goodrich, minus 
his chain but under a atrong guard, to acnne place where 
he mif^t recover bis health. 

As the Epirit of this report goes to show, the Revolution 
in Virginia was accixnpliahed without any unnecessary 
cruelty and, so far as possible, under forms approaching 
those of law. Local committees suppressed the disaffected, 
but in a struggle which was, in effect, a civil war, self- 
preservation demanded the sacrifice. Many hard things 
were done, many mea suffered inq>risonment, and many 
more were mined, but suffering and loss are the inevitable 
accompaniments of revolution. Coun^ committees, in- 
deed, sometimes showed a small intolerance, an inquisito- 
rial, and perhaps tyrannical, ^irit,' but 'small men will not 
work with enthusiasm otherwise. The central authori^, 
the convention and the Committee of Safety, with the suc- 
ceeding council, were alwi^s broad-minded and inclined 
towards tderance. Mob violence, as has been noted, was 
rare. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the elevated ideals ot 
the convention than its release, on June 12, 1776, of two 
criminals in the pubhc jail on the ground that no legitimate 
court existed to try them.* 
"" * Jintrnal 1^ Um Cmaentum qf Man, me, 97. ' Ibid.,H, 
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Whereu [it declared]. Sunud FUiugan and MiTintMfi Mo- 
Gshey have been sevendly committed to th« public jail in tbe 
cit7 of WiUiamaburg, charged with capital (Acnaes, for whidi 
they ought, in tbe regular course, to have been brought to trial, 
at a court of Oyer and teimin<T and jail ddivery, oo the Second 
Tuesday in this month, which could not be held by reason of the 
present convulsions, and for want of a commission from the late 
executive power; and whereas no method is yet adc^xted for the 
trial of criminals, and it might be thought inconnstent with the 
liberty we are endeavoring to secure, in the most permanent man- 
ner, to keep men charged with criminal (Senses in IcMig confine- 
ment without bringing them to their trials, the Committee thinks 
H best to grant a pardon to tbe said criminals leapectively, hop- 
ing that this lenity, together with the imprisonment they have 
imdeigone, will produce a sincere contrition and reformation of 
their manners, and that they may hereafter prove useful mon- 
bets to society. 

So it will be seen that the Sevolution had begun to 
show its humanitarton side, that side c^ social progress 
and development destined to be of great in^iortsooe, and 
of far-reaching influenoe tm the juesent age. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DEUOCRATIC BEPTTBLIC 

1^ war and the Declaration <rf Independence were not 
precisely welcome events to tLe conservative planters, 
who nevertheless shared both in waging the war and 
bringing about the Declaration. They were active patri- 
ots, it should be und^stood, but with regrets: histoiy, 
which is to a certain extent obscured by the necessary uae 
of party names, has no exact term that fits than — Henry 
is so distinct a figure; Pendlettm so difficult to label defi- 
nitely. The obscurity is due in part to the fact that the 
different elements of the great patriot party have not been 
studied diacriminatingly; we have been too much given to 
dividing the people of the colonies into sheep and goats, 
patriots and Tories; when, in fact, the line of demarcation 
was frequently slight and rather a tendency than a prin- 
ciple; — at least, in the beginning and before the realities 
of war definitely hardened the division into friends and 
enemies. 

War was depressing to the conservatives because it 
meant the failure of their own particular form of resistance 
to England. They had placed great faith in the Continental 
Association and enforced it with vigor and intelligence in 
their stronghold in eastern Virginia, in the hope that the 
British government would be so impressed by a united 
colonial resistance as to give up Its efforts to extend im- 
perial jurisdiction in America. Even when this boycott 
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policy proved ineffective, the cotuervatives, u we have 
aeen, atniggled throu^ nearly all al 1775 in an attenqit 
to avert war in Virginia and to secure an undentanding 
with Dunmoie. Nor did tbey abandon hope of reconcilia- 
tion with England for wmw time after tl>e beginning of 
hostilitiea in the colony itself. The planter class, viiidi 
largely controlled the assembly, entered on the strug^ 
without a thou^t of independence. Only f^en the vigor- 
ous military policy of the British government left no doubt 
t^ its intention to conquer the colonies did the consars- 
tives realize that separation was inevitable. The rebellion 
had developed into a prolonged contest between what were 
practically s^wirate nations, to be fought out in regular 
campaigns. Then, with reconciliation a vanishing dream 
and a parting of the ways a present necessity, the planter 
- class, instead of splitting into American and loyalist parties 
as in some other colonies, cast its decision unitedly for in- 
dependence and ruthlessly overrode the scattered individ- 
uals who demurred. For while the tidewater country 
gentlemen were proud of their Anglican connection, they 
were also prepared to go any lengths in asserting the rights 
of Englishmen, as they conceived them, and they had now 
lost all illusions as to the possibility of coercing the British 
government into compliance with colonial demands. There 
was small opposition in Virginia to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence : Robert Carter Nicholas, alone of important men, 
opposed it. At the same time to Pendleton, Bland, and their 
eonfrirea, who had rejoiced over Wolfe's victory at Quebec, 
independence was not a thing so desirable in itself as it was 
to young radicals like Henry and Jefferson, who had lost all 
Enf^ish feeling and become Americans. It should never be 
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fo^ottm tliat in the eyes tA the older men the Revolution 
was a conservative movement, an effort to uphold their 
liberties against the encroachments of imperialism. 

Eighteenth-century liberalison had little touched this 
older generation. Their ideal state was no borrowed vision 
from BouBseau, but the colony as they knew it, unham- 
pered by a governor's meddling and a royal veto; they 
would have been well content with a governor whom th^ 
could keep browbeaten and a home administration con- 
siderate enou^ to ignore them. Revolution was not their 
fancy. They wanted the gods to nod on Parnassus — at 
even to snore — but they wanted the gods. They thought 
English thoughts and upheld English institutions and con- 
descending looked down on dissenters and democrats as 
not of themselves. Therefore, separation from Great Brit- 
ain, carrying with it the necessity for a readjustment dt 
the constitution, was a sad necesdty to the conservatives 
and an embarrassment besides. So long as the patriots 
continued to fight within the British Empire, the issues re- 
mained political and chiefly external ; but independence at 
once raised the question (A institutions and let into the 
arena the tribe of discontented, religious dissenters and 
social reformers, who wished to alter the structure of the 
state. The whole character of the Revolution underwent 
a change; no taxation without representation was super- 
seded by other denials. In fact, the motives of the plant- 
ers in embarking on the struggle with England and the 
poUtical and social devdopments that followed bear a cer- 
t^n resemblance to the course of the French Revolution. 
That great movement was not social in its inception, but 
rather economic: it was brought on by the government's 
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financial difficultiea and by efforts at remedy, and ended 
in anarchy; from 1789 to 17M is a far ay. Smulariy, the 
BevtJution in Vii^nia b^an with the coloiqr'a resstance 
to the aggressive policy of the Tory ministiy, and the 
men who led the revolt, and in whose hands political power 
mainly lay, had Uttle thought of the betterment at society. 
But it is the history (A revcJutions that they sddom keep 
to the issue at stake, broadening out from a contest over a 
constitotional point into some large assertion ct liberty. 
In several ot the American colonies, where society was on a 
more ample and equal footing, this development was not 
marked, but in 'S^ginia, with its foiriy definite dass dis- 
tinctions, an attack on existing customs and institutions 
was inevitable. The Revolution in Vir^nia began with the 
li^ts of America and ended with the rights of man. In 
Virginia the social ade of the Revolution was incomparably 
more important than in any of the other cdonies, because 
there alone the upper class was numerous, powerfnlt and 
united in the patriot party, while the democratic opposition 
was also strong and ably led — in a word, the elements 
existed for a genuine and long-lasting pt^tical strug|^e. 

The rise of democracy had been foreshadowed by the 
rapid spread of lUssent in the decade preceding the Bevolu- 
tion and by Patrick Henry's career as an agitator, but no 
legal reforms were secured before 1776, and the conserva- 
tives prevaUed over Henry in the opening months <rf the 
Revolution . Separation from England proved fatal to their 
party ; for, though it was nearly equal in number to the pro- 
gressives in the Convention of March, 1775, and controlled 
the Committee of Safety, it formed a decided minority in 
the May, 1776, Convention, which had as its chief duty 
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the organuation (rf an indeprndent govenunent. Oat- 
numbered 83 they were and put on the defennve by the 
untoward development oS the Bevolution, Uie conaerva- 
tivea nevertbelesa struggled hard for the mastery c^ the 
convention, and, when their own efforts at initiative hope- 
lessly failedt used obstructive tactics with skiU and obsti- 
nacy. The differences between conservatives and progres- 
uves were fundamental. The former wished the Revolution 
to end with separation from the British Empire, without 
touching the framework of colonid law and society; tbey 
hoped to continue the colonial constitution aud the colonial 
churdi minus the British interference. The pn^res^vea, 
on the other hand, sou^t to establish a government of 
equal rights, a democratic state. Both sides had represen- 
tatives of weight and ability in the constitution-making 
May Convention. Among the progresnves were Patrick 
Hemy, disappointed in bis military wnbition and back in 
his(ddplace;Mason, full of generous political theories;and 
the young James Madison, now displaying his great abili- 
ties for the first time. Pendleton's prestige, notwithstand- 
ing, still stood so high that he was once more elected presi- 
dent of the convention over the progresfflve candidate, 
Thomas Ludwell Lee, and he could still count on the wide 
influence of Nicholas and Bland. 

The debate over the question of independence was brief, 
but not altogether uneventful. Hemy proposed radical 
resolutions of separation, leaving to the Continental Con- 
gress the duty of providing a new form of government for 
the cdonies. The conservatives, however, supported Pen- 
dleton's rescdutioDS, which ^mply declared Vir^nia free 
and independent. Henry, thereupon, in the interests trf 
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harmony, abandoned hia own plan and aided in passing; the 
conservative declaration of independence. Thua, Virginia, 
first of the American States, broke the connection with 
En^and, acting on her own initiative and without refer- 
ence to Congreaa. The convention then went on to the 
work of framing a ccmstitutioD — the first written cooatitU' 
tion ff.ven to the worid. 

The all-important committee iq>p(Nnted to pn^Ktse a 
plan of a constitution included Henry, Bland, Nicholas, 
Mason, Madison, Archibald Caiy, Edmund Randolph, and 
Paul Carrington — a marvelously ^ted group d men. 
Patrick Henry, the man of the people, naturally led the 
democrats, Nicholas the conservatives, while Pendleton 
was the main opposition leader in the committee of the 
whole. Henry reported to his colleague, lUchard Henry 
Lee, then in Congress, on May 80, 1776: — 

The grand work of framing a conatitution for Virginia is now 
before the Convention. . . . Fo'haps I am miatalrjD, hut I fear 
too great a bias to Aristocracy prevails among the opulent I 
own myself a Democrat (KI the plan of our admired friend, 
J. Adams, whose pamphlet I read with great pleasure.* 

And to John Adams himself he wrote: — 
Our convention is now employed in the great work of forming 
a constitutioQ. My most esteemed republican form has many 
and powerful enemies. A silly thing, published, in PhiladelphiB, 
by a native of Virginia, has just made its appearance hax strongly 
recommended, 't is said, by one of our del^ates now with you — 
Braxton. His reasons upon and distinctions between private 
and public virtue are weak, shallow and evasive, and the whole 
performance an aSroat and disgrace to this Country; and, by 
(Hke expression, I suspect his whiggism. * 

» Henry'aPafrictffniTy, 1. 411; TAiiViitwn, 81, 107-09. 
* Henry's Patriek ffmry, l 413. 
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The conservatiTes teotativdy put forvard this consti* 
tution advocated by Carter Braxton and supposed to be 
written by him. It was rather closely modeled on the 
colonial constitution, providing a house of representatives 
elected by the people, which, in turn, chose a council to 
hold office for life and sit as the upper house in place ot 
the colonial council appointed by the king. The assembly 
elected the governor and a privy council to assist him; the 
governor ^pointed judges and miUtaiy officers, and the 
lower house the other chief officials of the State. 

The pn^iesave majoti^, scarcely considering this old 
and illib^ttl model, quickly took up George Mason's plan 
oS government, be^nning with the Bill oS Rights. The 
conservatives, though too few in number to prevent the 
passage <rf this declaration, fiUbustered on every clause. 
Thomas Ludwell Lee indignantly wrote Richard Hemy 
Lee on June 1, 1776: — 

A certun set of AristocratB — for we have such monsters here 
— finding that their execrable s^Btem cannot be reared on such 
foundations, have to this time kept us at bay on the first line, 
whicQi declares all men to be bom free and independent. A 
number of absurd or iiniiii»».iiing alterations have been proposed. 
The words as they stand are approved by a very great majority, 
yet by a thousand masterly fetches and stratagems the business 
has been so delayed, that the'flnt clause stands yet unsssented 
to by the Convention. ■ 

And Randolph adds: — 

The declaration in the first article of the biU of rights, that all 
men are by nature equally free and independent, was opposed by 
Robert Carter Nicholas, as being the forenumer or pretext of 
civil convulsion. 

> Henry'i Pabitk Btnry, u US. 
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Id spite d conservative ojqwntion to liberal political 
philosophy, which was now finding place in practice, the 
prcqpeasives succeeded in passing George Mason's pream- 
ble to a constitution. The Vii^^inia Bill of Bights is one 

. of the noblest of ,political documents. Baaed primarily on 
the Petition of Rights and the Bill dt Bi^ta d 1689, it 
included much of eighteenth-century theory besides those 
guarantees of freedom incorporated in the British ccmstitu- 
tion. The opening statement of the equal ri^t of all men 
by nature to freedom, independence, and enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and happiness was destined to become im- 
mortal when touched by Jefferson's pen in the Declarstion 
al Independence. Other sections affirm the sovereignty ct 
the people and the rule of the majority; separate the l^is- 
lative branch of government from the executive and ju- 
dicial; provide against continuous occupation at office; con- 
firm suffrage rights, trial by jury, and the freedom c^ the 
press; and declare the subordination of the military to the 

^' civil power. The most important section made a full grant 
<rf religious freedom. This clause was attributed by Ed- 
mund Bandolph to Henry, and was altered by Madison, 
who struck out the word "toleration" in order to broaden 
the assertion of liberty. The conservatives made a strong 
stand against it, for they feared, not without reason, that 
it premised an attack on the established churdi.' After a 
sharp contest, Henry and the progressives succeeded in 
carrying it. 

After the Bill of Bights came the constitutioii, also 

written by Mason, but less completely his work. It is 

probable that Jefferson's ideas, as communicated to the 

t Heury'i Patrick 0«*try, i, 481. 
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constitution-makers by hia personal representative in the 
convention, Edmund Randolph, had some wei^t. The 
new organ of government nuunly followed the lines oi the 
colonial constitution and was strongly influenced by John . 
Adams's "Thou^ts on Government," which was Henry's 
guide. It provided a lower house and a senate elected by 
freehcJders and a governor elected by the two houses. 
which also elected moat of the other oflScers. Representa- 
tion continued, as in the colonial past, to be trf counties in- 
stead of population, a fpintiure pfimiliarl y objectionable to 
Jefferson and one destined to excite many murmurings di 
discontent in the west, which was the under-represented 
section. Small counties like Warwick with only a few 
hundred voters elected two delegates just as did large 
counties with several thousand voters. In the senate, how- 
ever, representation was more nearly equal. The suffrage , 
limitation to freeholders owning fifty acres cf land was not ' 
illiberal in a country where land was cheap. All in all, the 
constitution was less advanced than the Bill of lUghts, and 
left the laws and machinery oi government much as before, 
except that the lower house, freed from the restraining veto 
of the colonial governor and not yet adjusted to the limita- 
tions of the new constitution, had greater power than the 
old House of Burgesses. The ctmstitution, in fact, was' 
somewhat negative; it outlined what could not be done 
rather than what could, and, under its forms, the future 
government of Virginia might be the same oligarchy <^ 
planters it bad been in the past, or genuinely democratic; 
everything depended on the political complexion of the 
majority in the House d[ Delegates. 
After the adoption ot the constitution, the convention 
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pTooee<led, on June 29, 1776, to elect the first governor 
of the Common wealth. The progna^ves could not have 
thought of preaenting any other candidate than Patrick 
Henry, the foremost figure of the Revolution and the most 
popular man in Virginia. The conaervstivea, still amarting 
from their defeat on the Bill (rf Rights and fearful of the 
future, made a last effort to keep the highest place in the 
government from the leader who had so long opposed them 
and whom tb^ had succeeded in thwarting in his great 
ambition. They accordin^^ nominated Thomas Nelson, 
preadent (A the colonial council and one time acting 
governor, a passive loyalist. Randolph says of his can- 
didacy: — 

Kelson had been long secretary of the Colony, and ranked high 
in the aristocracy, who prt^tagaW with seal the expediency of 
•ccomtnodating ancient prejudices by electing a man whoae pre- 
tensions to the chief magistracy were obvious from his being 
nominally the governor under the old order of things, and out ot 
one hundred and eleven members, forty-five were caught by the 
device of bringing all parties together, although Mr. Nelsoo had 
not been at all prominent in the Revolution. From every period 
of Henry's life something of a democratic and patriotic cast was 
coUected, so as to accumulate s rate of merit too strong for this 
last expiring act of aristocracy.' 

The conservatives, with their impo^ible Tory candidate 
and their still more impossible harking back to the colonial 
constitution, nevertheless made a good showing, mustering 
forty-five votes to Henry's sixty. And in the election (rf 
a privy council to advise the governor they had things 
their own way, possibly because the convenUon may have 
thought that Henry needed a balance. It could not foresee 
■ MS. Hifltoiy. Tirpoia Histori«l Sodrt^. 
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that the o^tator would be sobered by time and resiKma- 
bility into a conservatism ahnoat Bourbon. 

Patrick Henry, after a decade of stormy political life, now 
became the first magistrate of the largest American State. 
Bis election at such a time of criaa as the summer of 1770 
testifies to the confidence put in him by the public and to 
his wide influence, which were no more than what his serv< 
ices to the Berolutionary cause deserved. But the great 
orator lost rather than gained by his elevation. His {pfts 
were distinctly forensic, not executive; he had no tiloDg tta 
the diy routine oS government. His administration, ther&< 
fore, was mediocre, while, unfortunately for him, his office 
cut him off from the assembly, the one real power in the 
State, which had not yet become entirely freed from colo- 
nial mistrust of the executive. Because of this reserve, this 
instinctive flinging to tradition, the actual first place in 
the new government passed to the leader of the House d 
Delegates, who hi^jpened to be the astute and pushing 
Jefferson, just returned from Congress in order to work out 
his social reforms in Virginia. 

The rival democratic leaders were not only unlike in 
temperament, but in outlook. Patrick Henry was essen- 
tially an agitator and one of the ablest that ever lived, the 
first great representative of the American democracy and 
stHI i^ninaj splpndiri nm^ jnagne tic persoaality._Since his 
career was confined to Vir^nia save for three brief terms 
in the Continental Congress, Henry is much less generally 
known than Jefferson, who was greatly inferior to him in 
most of the qualities of leadership. Nevertheless, Jefferson, 
though ^ted with nothing of Henry's eloquence and little 
o( his charm and power, succeeded in (H^ladng him as the 
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ty in '^rgima and in occulting the positiiKi 
ave been hifl by histoncal development, that 
iie national Democratic-Bepublican Far^ 
■f the United States. Jeffenson, in aU proba- 
buiiyi wouiu uave eventually replaced Henty even if the 
latter had remained in the assembly instead of letiiing 
into the governorship, for the orator was a political radical 
'. rath^ than a social reformer and mudi of a conservative 
. at bottom. He waa too acute to become a Bouaaeauan doe- 
trintuie like his rival, mistrusting human nature because 
be knew it so well. More than that, deep down in him be 
was a tocalist; be loved the dd wi^s, the ancient land- 
marks, and had no wish to live in an tm-'V^r:^nian Virginis 
^ven over to the strange gods of liberal philos(^hy. The 
BevoluUon for him had ended with the establishment of 
a commonwealth under a constitution ol equal political 
ri^ts; he wanted no further Egalitarian advances. In some 
way, too, hard to explain, the man had changed since hia 
disappointment in military command. Up to that time he 
had been a Boanerges; after his return to civil life he 
settled down from fiery action into the humdrum round of 
office routine for which he was so unsuited; his ambition 
narrowed, his ima^ation fuled. Few psychological stud- 
ies are more interesting than the tramformation of the 
radical, prepared in 1775 for any bold advance upcHi the 
future, into the obstructionist fitting his last great fi^t 
against the adoption of the Federal Constitution and mag- 
nificently losing. 

' For Jefferson, on the other hand, the Bevolution only 
began with the Declaration of Independence. That was 
necessary in order that other things mi^t follow — that 
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wrongs nught be redressed, inequalities leveled, and the 

State brou^it to the Utopian perfection all generous 
thinkers demanded; freedom from En^and was only the 
condition d pohtical and social development. For this 
reason, Jefferson, with his definite reforms, must have nq>- 
planted Henry, who had no programme at all to tSec, 
especially in an age at dreams when prophets often pie- 
vuled over men of action. As for the reformer himself, he 
was a cunous mixture of prophet and practical pohtician, 
a sort of conunoD-sense Robespierre, devoid of Robes- 
pierre's fanatidsm and essential madness; what he could do 
to advaiice the ri^ts of man he did, and for the lest — the 
more he could not do — was satisfied to leave to another 
age. That he was sincere need not be questioned; his 
enthusiasm began in youth and continued through life. 
Democracy was a religion to Jefferson, and, with all hia 
tortuous politician's soul, he held fast to the faith, even 
amidst the disillusionment of the French Revolution ; it was 
to him the miracle that makes dry bones men, the power 
destined in time to heal the aoTWwa of the world. 

Needless to say, the constitution of Virginia did not 
meet with Jefferson's full approval, because representation 
rem^ed on its old undemocratic basis and other abuses of 
the colonial era continued to exist. But as the assembly 
wielded great powers, in spite of the limitations of a written 
constitution, society mi^t be transformed by legislative 
enactmenL The member from Albemarle consequently 
brought forward his measures at the first sesfdon of the 
assembly of the Commonwealth, in October, 1776. Most / 
noted <rf these reforms was the abolition of entul, which 
Jefferson carried in the face of a passionately resisting 
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minority led by FendletoD; but eveo mote important vu 
hin work in humanizing tJie Vir^nis criminAl code, whidi 
he eventually managed to accomplish. Primogeniture was 
the pet Virfpnian imitation of the En^iah ariatocracy, and 
Jefferson proved to the satisfaction d the democratic 
majority in the House of Del^atea the injustice fJ the 
system by unanswerable if somewhat shallow logic. Entail 
had been of small importance in the rou^ early d^s when 
land was too abundant and cheap to need such saf^uard- 
ing, but it became one of the bases at colonial sociely in 
eastern Virginia in the eighteenth century, irtien all the 
good lands in that section had been patented and extension 
into the western hinterland was attended by the discom- 
forts of border life and the occasional risk of Indian forays. 
The conservatives, rightly feeling its importance to the 
aristocracy that had grown up partly by its aid and was 
DOW staggering under the Revolutionaiy blast, stnig^ed 
bard in its defense, but vainly. Jeffenon cut away this 
great anomaly in the democratic republic, which the con- 
stitution bad left untouched. 

The successful innovator immediately proceeded to at- 
tack the social order in another vital spot, the established 
church. What was the full meaning of the religious liberty 
clause in the Bill of Rights nobody knew. Beyond doubt it 
removed restrictions on worship, such as the requirement 
to take out Ucen.3es for dissenter meeting-houses and the 
prohibition of itinerant preaching, but whether it cut all 
connection between dissenters and the state church — 
whether it continued the state church, in fact — remuned 
uncertain. Should the whole population, or only professed 
An^cans, or anybody at all pay tithes? Dissenters hdd 
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that tlte Bin <rf Ri^ta ended all involuntary nli^ous rela- 
tions whateva, wbether of opinion or money contribution. 
Conservative An^cans just as podtively maintained that 
it merely intended tlie ease of tender consciences and not 
the curtulment of the establishment. Public opinion was 
divided, but probably a majority of the pec^le opposed 
the ovwthrow of the churdt they had been raised in and 
undoubtedly a majority of the assembly did. Jefferson 
worked round the problem with characteristic shrewdness. 
A direct attack on the establishment would have failed, 
and, indeed, only after a struggle Jefferson describes as the 
severest he ever engaged in did the progressives succeed in 
repealing the j-TJirfing acts on the statute books concerning 
religious worship, cleariy incompatible as these were with 
the Bill of Bights. The repealing act, besides sweeping 
away the whole English system of religious restraint, ex- 
empted dissenters from contributing to the support of the 
establishment and suspended the salaries of all ministers 
until the next meeting of the assembly. This last, appar^ 
ently rather innocent stipulation, proved fatal. In revolu- 
tionary times, with the spirit of liberalism rapidly growing, 
it was not likely that state support would be renewed, once 
discontinued. A number of brief suspensions postponed the 
settlement of the matter of tithes from 1776 to 1779, each 
one lessening the church's chances of rehabilitation.' 

Jefferson, in his career in the Virginia assembly, struck 
the old order other and almost heavier blows. He revised 
the laws in the interests of humanity, abolished the general 
death penalty for felony, — that relic of common-law bar- 
barism which had cost so many thieving blacks their lives, 
* StpanttitM ef Charth and Slatt in Vvginia, H-M. 
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^ — and attempted to secure uniTeraal edocatioQ. He even 
drafted a bill for the gradual emancipation dF slsTea, but 
never introduced it. Hia was the chief part in the removal 
<A the capital from Williamsburg, the center of tidewater 
social life, to the village of Richmond, a move engineered 
OBtensibty to secure safety from British raids, but in reality 
to weaken the conservative faction. BJchmond. indeed, 
proved rather more aocesnble to iovaders than Williams- 
burg. The early part vt 1777 saw Jefferson in the ascend- 
ant, and he remained so until 1779. At the May, 1777, 
session of the assembly, he nominated George Wythe for 
speaker of the House of Delegates against the cxmaerva- 
Uve candidates, Bobert Carter Nicholas and Benjamin 
Harrison, and secured bis election. ' This was an important 
event in party progress, for hitherto the office of speaker, 
occupied by Edmund Pendleton, had been a conservative 
stronghold. With its acquisition the democrats hdd con- 
trol of all the goveiumental machinery. 

But the conservatives, weak as they were in the fervid 
year of 1776 and for some time thereafter, began to gain 
strength with the long continuance of the war. They al* 
ways had a solid corps of tidewater delegates to count on, 
and they became sufficientiy emboldened by June, 1779, 
when Jefferson was elected governor to succeed Henry, to 
make a bid for the reSstablishment of religioD on the basis 
of a common state support for all churches. This project 
was offered in opposition to Jefferson's Bill for Religious 
Freedom, introduced at the same sesraon and intended 
wholly to sever religion from political and legal connection. 
At the same time, that moderate democrat, George Mason, 

I Ruidall'i liije qf rAoiruu Jtfftrtoti, i. 80B, 
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brought forward a compromise scheme to preserve the 
proper^ ot the colonial church to the An^cans without 
establishment, but this failed along with the Bill for Beli- 
poua Freedom and the conservative bill for aiding all 
reli^ons. The only result of a long debate was the final 
repeal of the old act at 1748 providing salaries for minis- 
ters, the act Buqjended from session to session since 1776. 
By the mid-Revolutionary year of 1779 the Common- 
wealth bore all the marks of a permanent state, and l<^al- 
ism, except around XorfollEr-^iad-^ieen pretty generally 
repressed. The Scotch merchants and derks who hod 
iugained at every village and crossroads\ireie now ban- 
(Tisheff refugees, as well as the few native Vir^oians devoted 
enough to cling to the imperial cause in spite of all. But 
the political and social ideals of democrat^ had not yet 
prevailed; the conservatives, who saw what the progresa 
of the Revolution meant, continued to oppose it and only 
waited a favorable opportunity to make their opposition 
effective. They needed two things — a means of dis- 
crediting their opponents and relief from the pressure of 
war, which concentrated attention on militaiy affairs and 
tended to break down social distinctions. The first want 
was «q>[died by the fulure of Jefferson's administration; 
the second came a little later with the treaty d peace 
in 178S. 
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RULE or THE COUNCIL 

PoiincALLT speaking, there were two phases in tJw 
Bevoluticm in Vtrginia — the external and the intmial 
conflict. In the fitst place, all patriots saw that 8iq^»esBioo 
ct pro-En^iah feeling was a polity essential to the sacceaa 
ct the Revolution; tderation of legalism was inqxwnUe. 
They were, therefore, entireljr united on the question oi the 
war and treated BriUsh sympathizers as alien enemiea^ 
iriiile at the same time they were themselves divided into 
conservative and liberal factions on the issue of the Revo- 
lution as a political and social development. There was 
always a large latent element of opposiUon to the Revo- 
lution, which failed to become formidable because c^ un- 
favorable drciunstances. The county committees early ia 
the contest had prevented the formation of a Tny par^ 
by promptly repressing It^nlists and driving them from the 
country. The convention and Committee of Safely more 
or less warmly cooperated in this work, and the executive 
created by the new constitution, the coun<^, found that 
the enforcement of the laws agmnst Toryism was one of its 
most important labors. In tact, the government had to 
contend with discontent, malingering, and actual disaffec- 
tion until the very end ot the war. 

The executive council took up its task on July S!i, 1T76. 
Its duties were much the same as those of the Committee 
of Safest though its powers were circumscribed by the 
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written constitutioQ. The couscfl, indeed, was the suooes- 
sor of the colonial council in administration without the 
judicial and lefpslative functions of that body. TheoreU' 
cally the council advised, actually it ruled through tlie 
Rerolutionary period; the governor acted as tbe presiding 
bead of a board rather than as an independent function- 
ary. When Patrick Henry was absent, John Page, tlie 
Ikutenant-govemor, took his place without any ^parent 
difference in the running of the governmental machine. 

Page and the other councilors formed an experienced 
and cautious group of advisers, with whom, at first thought, 
it mi^t have seemed somewhat difficult for Henry to 
work in harmony. But the fast-taming radical managed 
to go well in homesa with his assoddtes and gave Vir^ 
^nia a fairly capable if uninspired administratioo. It is 
needless to go into the general work of the council in any 
detail, because that was just what ordinarily falls to the 
lot of an ill-regulated government in war-time. The colo- 
nial administration was singularly inefficient and slovenly 
and the constitution hod done nothing to improve matters. 
Tile council at first handled military and naval affairs, 
but later war and navy boards were created by the le^sla- 
tore to relieve the pressure. The only result was that ad- 
ministration became thoroughly disjointed and conflicting. 

Among the first problems that faced the councilors on 
MBiiining office were the loyalist cases handed on by the 
Committee of Safety. Th^ heard the appeal of a Tory, 
Maurice Wheler, tima the verdict of Lancaster court, 
which had pronounced him as "being inimical." They 
concluded that there was "no reason to approve of the 
Verdict ffveu," but in the absence of part of the evidence 
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rrfemd the case back to Lancaster tor retrial.* LQce the 
Committee of Safety, the coimdl was moderate in its 
policy towards Tories.* 

In fact, the council rather liberally interpreted the laws 
intended to rid the country of loyalists or keep them in 
proper subjection; it preferred mild measures. In some 
cases suspects confined in prison were ^ven th^ freedom 
<Hi condition ot leaving the State. In other cases, like that 
of Edward Murfield, who had been sent from Norf<^ to 
Williamsburg under suspicion of disaffection, the accuaed 
were discharged on taking a pledge not to assist the enemy.* 
James Walker, Joshua Hopkins, and John Carmtmt, im- 
prisoned in the public jail at Williamsburg, were released 
on giving security to stand trial in their respective local 
courts.* Hopkins's trial by the Princess Anne court re- 
sulted in a conviction of disaffection, and the council con- 
firmed this decision, but because of the prisoner's age and 
infirmity allowed him his liberty on giving security for 
good behavior.' It extended protection to the unfortunate 
Tory, Ral|d) Wormeley, Jr., who claimed that he had been 
disturbed by a mob while living on parole on his father's 
estate in Frederick. The council offered him a guard, and 
finally the assembly, in May, 1778, released Wormdey 
from his bond and allowed him to go home.' 

More serious cases (rf disaffection also frequently re- 
ceived lenient treatment. John Goodrich, who was ri^tiy 
con^dered dangerous, was sent to jail in the inland village 
<^ Charlottesville in the company of another loyalist, 

' Coimea Journal (1776-77). 8S, 

■ Ibid., 140. ' Ibid., 61. * Ibid., 96. * /Mi., BT. 
" ~ »e of DeltBstes (May, 1778). tt. 
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Andrew McCaim, bat three otber pruoners sent at the 
same time to ChariottesvUle were allowed the range of the 
town limits, as were George Oldener and Charies Henley.* 
convicted of giving intelligence to the enemy and confined 
at first in the Kew London jail.* The council, in general, 
preferred to relieve Tories from actual confinement and 
allowed the Augusta county-lieutenant to use his discre- 
tion in paroling prisoners at Staunton. 

That some degree of rigor was necessary in guarding the 
more dangerous It^alista was illustrated by the Good- 
riches. Bartlett Goodrich and John Cimningham had been 
convicted by the Northampton court <^ violation <rf the 
Assodation; on their appeal the council confirmed the 
deduon and put the prisoners on parole at New London. 
Goodrich and Cunningham broke their pledge not to go 
beyond the town limits and were sent to Amherst Jul, to- 
gether with James Parker, who refused to give parole. Li 
August, 1777, John Goodrich, the elder, escaped from 
Albemarle jail in the conqmny of three other Toiy fellow 
prisoners. The coundl offered rewards for them and they 
were soon captured, owing to the difficulty of reaching the 
seaboard from the far interior. The council sent Goodrich 
to confinement in Bedford and the others to Williamsburg.' 
Goodrich conq>lained to the council in October, 1777, that 
he had been kept in ri^d imprisonment for eighteen months, 
" loaded with irons too heavy for mortal to bear, and ex- 
posed to daily insults and reproaches from a people, that he 
is forced to say are insensible to the feelings of humanity or 

' CotineQ Journal (1776-77), 27. 

* L^ialstive Petitioiu. Princcas Amie> 

* CdkbaI Jtntnud (1777-^), ISS. . 
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delicacy. "Rowe-nx reprehentable the aaidiict of your pe> 
titioner m^ be, y«t he b^s leave to affirm that it has ben 
greatly aggravated by popular report and piejudioe." Be 
aaked to be permitted to live on parole tm one of the plan- 
tations allotted for the support of his family.^ 

This Tory family suffered great hardships, thb com- 
misaionen ^ipcanted to manage John Goodridi's estate 
allowed Margaret Goodrich, in July, 1775, one hundred and 
fifty acres of land in Nansemond and five bundled acres in 
Isle of Wight, with the growing crops and forty pounds for 
slave hire.* In October, 1778. Ma^aiet Goodiidi r ep or t e d 
to the assembly that her allowance was entirely insufficiemt, 
since her slaves had been sent to the lead mines and the 
mon^ granted her was barely suffident to hire cme slavey 
making it necessary for her to borrow money in order to 
clothe her children. In the latter years of the war, the 
Goodiiches, as we have seen, were able to retaliate for thdr 
Bufierings; Bartlett Goodrich proved e^>ecially annoying 
as a privateer. In July, 1778, the council directed the navy 
board to assist several persons anxious to fit out vessels to 
cruise against the Goodriches, and Congress sent two sh^M 
to lie in wait for them off the Virginia Capes. 

Many loyalists underwent examination by the coumal in 
the summer of 1776, but thereafter their number lessened, 
as most persons at all openly disaffected passed into exile in 
some distant part of the State or left the country. The 
penalties attending indiscretion taught caution to remain- 
ing malcontents. At the same time the atUtude <A the 
government towards loyalists grew harsher: it had acted 

■ Journal, Houw of Detegatca (Octobv. 1777), C9. 
* Cornea Journal (1770-77), 06. 
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hitlterto vith comparattve mildness, but a change came in 
the latter part of 1776 with the great reveraea suffered by 
the American army in the North. It had become erideot 
that the States weie engaged in a long and exceedingly 
doubtful strug^e, and no place remained for the openly 
disloyal or passively disaffected. The time had come -for 
forcing all men to make a definite choice at sides. Tbe 
first sesfflon of tbe general assembly, in October, 1776, 
witnessed the increase of penalties for disaffection and the 
passage ot an act against treason, which was defined as 
levying war against the Commonwealth and aiding and 
comforting its enemies.' The penalty was death without 
benefit of clergy and forfeiture of property; the general 
assembly alone had the pardoning power. The law went 
on to provide heavy punishments for lesser degrees of dis- 
loyalty. Maintenance by publication, word or act of the 
authority of king or Parliament, was forbidden under pun 
of fine and imprisonment, not to exceed £20,000 and the 
term of five years. 

The govermuent also turned s final blow at the one gen- 
uine dass cl loyalists in tb* community, now greatly »• 
duced in number, it is true, but not yet enUiely weeded out. 
Tbe House ct Delegates, on December 18, 1776, passed a 
resolution for the expulsion of tbe remuning British mer- 
chants and directed the council to carry the order into 
effect. The banished included all natives of Great Britain 
who had been in partnership with British merchants or 
acting as their agents at tbe time Parliament passed the 
act restraining American trade, with the exception of those 
who bod shown attachment to America or had families in 
I Hcainaa, 108. 
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the country. Exiles found in the State after a certain time 
vere to be conadered prisonen of war; county courts were 
required to funiish lists of British sul^ecta within thdr 
jurisdictiona.* The council enftHved this drastic measure 
with moderation; the county courts reported names and 
it decided wbetbo* the resolution applied in their cases. 
Reports began to come in from the counties in March, 1777. 
Sometimes the council was stem, as in the cases of James 
Steriing and James I>unl<q>, ^om it dedded wete "within 
the description oi persons who are to depart the State 
unless th^ cut make appear their uniform attadmient to 
the American cause." ■ But Archibald Gowan and John 
Dyer, two unfortunates presented by Hanover court as 
Britons, asked for an extension of time to make prepa- 
rations for departure and received ample space.* Again, 
when Halifax court presented several men for expulsion, 
the council decided that they had not been British agents 
on January 1, 1776, and so were not subject to exile.* The 
Henrico court examined James Buchanan as one of the 
proscribed, but the council overlooked his partnership with 
British merchants and adjudged him friendly to the Ameri- 
can cause. Yet it was careful to see that orders d expulsion 
were carried out. It advised the governor, on Mardi 26, 
1777, to issue a proclamation to the county-lieutenants 
ordering them to arrest "denounced" loyalists whose time 
for removal had expired and send them to the two deten- 
tion places for the disaffected decided on.* Thereupon 
some of the remuning Britons were carried to these points, 

■ Journal, HouM of Deli^tes (October, 1778), lOS. 

■ Cmmeil Jmtnud (1776-77), 3SJS. 

* Ibid^ SU. a»». * IbiL. S81. • Ihii^ SSI. 
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thoa^ tiie government did not incline to act rigoroualy, 
for it allowed John Miller to go from one town to another 
andfinaDy to the Auguata Warm Springs for medical treat- 
ment. Anotlm prisoner in a detentioD point, Archibald 
Bryce, received permissifHi to live in Chesterfield on parole 
not to leave the county.* 

Banishment of persons for such technical reasons as 
those set forth in the December resolution naturally worked 
a good deal of hardship, sometimes affecting people inno- 
cent enough in spirit if guilty by the letter. A case of this 
Idnd was that of John Fisher, of Halifax,* who had lived in 
Virginia for more than twenty years, and i^io, vhUe not 
engaged in bu^esa after 1775, the Halifax court, never- 
thdess, conffldered an exile because of debts due his firm 
from a time as far back as 1765. The coundl allowed him to 
live at home on parole and the saaembly agreed to his be- 
coming a citizen. It is evident from the records that a 
considerable number of individuals suffered banishment at 
this time. In one instance more than eighty Britons, under 
the leadership of Andrew Johnson, appealed to the council 
for leave to buy a ship and sail to England. The govern- 
ment willin^y acceded and Johnson and his associates 
secured the vessel, which proved to be slow in arriving. 
When the Albion was finally ready to go, in May, 1777, the 
British fleet in the Chesapeake objected to her sailing 
from a Virginia port. After further delay, the assembly, 
in June, 1777, granted the Albion passengers pennisuon 
to leave in British warships or any other craft.* 

Public opinion was less lenient to loyalists than the 
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council. A petitioQ came to the aasembly from Mec^Jen- 
berg aaking for the expulsion d all British merdants and 
agenta, married or unmarried, and for severe punishments 
for refusal to take the p^ier currency in payment ol debts.^ 
llw assembly, at the May, 1777, session, took a further 
step for weeding out loyalism by requiring males over rax- 
teen years of age to take an oath of alle^ance to "the 
Commonwealth of Vu^nia as a free and independent 
ftate." It became the duty of county courta under this act 
to tender the oath and keep accounts of peiscMis swearing 
andrefuung. Nui-jurors were to suffer dlaarming, the loss 
ol the rights <rf office-holding, v&tmg. serving od juries, 
suing for debts and acquiring land, and besides were to pi^ 
double taxes. The oath was generally administered and 
taken throughout the State, though with exceptions, and 
innocent people frequently got into trouble on that a& 
count. All through 1778 there was complaint from unfoi^ 
tunates who had inadvertently failed to take tlie oath and 
found themselves mulcted in double taxes. The law was so 
inefficiently advertised in thinly settled communities that 
many individuals did not take the oath in time because 
they had never heard of it. Apparently few refused to 
awear because of actual disaffection. 

The case of Joshua Tinsley is furly typical of the bard- 
ships caused by the law. An old man, keeping close at 
home, he had failed to take the oath because of an in:q)res- 
sion that the magistrates who tendered it would visit each 
man's house for that purpose, instead of merely attending 
militia musters, as they did. On account of thb mistake. 
"Hnsley found his tax bill multiplied from £S.10.9} to 
■ LegUMive Petitions. Medlenbug (B27S1). 
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£7.1.7.' In tome counties v/here jiuUcea weie scarce, the 
inhabitants oocsuonaHy had difficulty in finding meftna to 
take the oath, and there were accidenta] noD-jurors every- 
where. So many people inclined the penalty of double 
tazaticm from ignorance ot the law that a supplementary 
act was passed extending the time limit for swearing, but 
even this did not remedy the trouble.' Generally speaking, 
the magistrates seem to have been careless in enforcing the 
law and in aarae cases actually ne^igent of duty. The 
assemUy afterwards iocreaaed the punishment for non- 
jming to triple taxation, with the date. May 1, 1779. as the 
final day of grace. This provision increased the distresa at 
innocent non-jurors without reaching the few remuning 
Tories, who managed to evade the oath despite every 
e£Fort of the government. 

Many patriots suffered for purely technical reasons. 
Joseph Holt, of Charlotte, was fined triple taxes, though he 
had served in the Continental army; he had taken the oath 
a few dsys after the time expired.' John Nelson, of Char- 
lotte, came to take the oath before a magistrate, who had 
no form, but told him that willingness to subscribe was 
suffident. Nelson according went home satisfied, only to 
discover later that he was subject to triple taxation. In the 
fall of 1779 the assembly found it expedient to grant relief 
to the la^e number of accidental non-jurors writhing 
under their fines. The extra tax penalty was repealed, and 
people who had paid it and who were also good Americana 
were to be reimbursed out of their future taxes.* 

While the assembly by various acts and tests drove out 

■ L^iilstiTe P«titk>iia. Esmi (ASM9). ■ Ibid. Prince Wmiam. 

* Ibid. CliKkiUB (AS&&S}. * Bating, x, 10«. 
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of YirgiDia the class not in sympathy vith rerduticai, it by 
no means succeeded in suppressing the spirit of disaffectim. 
It waa, indeed, wise merdlessness to ecpd the Scotchmen 
vho mi^t have acted otherwiae as the nucleus o{ s hostile 
faction, but such a polky could not prevent the qnead 
d discontent among the native p(q>ulatuHi, part of which, 
thou^ nominally patriotic, had no enthusiasm tor the 
cause. By the sumxoer of 1777 the early seal had pretty 
vdl coded everywhere, and the length and expense of the 
war were having their effect oa. the faint-hearted, who mur- 
mured agunst the heavy taxes. In Jul^ it was reported to 
the council that emissaries vt the enemy, sometimes in the 
guise of commissary officers, were going around offering 
extravagant prices for commodities, in order to depreciate 
the currency, and (Uscouraging the people by injurious 
reports of the condition of Washington's army.* On the 
Eastern Shore, cut oS from the mainland and open to 
British rdda, many of the negroes had run away to the 
enemy and some of the white inhabitants were suspected 
of treasonably aiding them. To remedy this the council 
advised the removal of suspects from the Eastern Shore to 
the interior of the State, and it further directed the Norfolk 
and Princess Anne authorities to send the disaffected from 
those counties to Williamsburg except such as might be 
prosecuted at home under the treason law. Disaffected or 
criminal inhabitants assisted the enemy's privateers in 
plundering along the Chesapeake shores. In September, 
1777, Captmn Barron, of the Virginia navy, captured one 
Dimbar, of Gloucester, who had made himself notorious as 
a freebooter.* 

> Comeil Journal (1777-78), 37. * Virtinia QoMeOe, October S, 1777. 
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Hie ooimdl was driven in Augiut, 1777, under the hn- 
mediate fear of an En^ish invasion, to take further steps 
against the disaffected. It issued an order to militia com- 
manders at all stations to require persons refusing to take 
the oath of all^uice, or "suspected oS evil designs," to 
remove tax mOes from any camp, garrison, or place where 
the enemy mif^t be. The order affected a good many 
pet^le, and the assembly, at its meeting in the fall, fearing 
that the executive had acted unconstitutionally, passed a 
special act of immimity. As the expected invasion fsuled 
to materialize, the council rescinded the order and per- 
mitted those who had been driven from their homes to 
return on ^ving parole. At the same time a number of 
persons arrested on the Eastern Shore and sent to Williams- 
harg were released on taking the oath. 

Cases of disaffection continued to be fairly numerous in 
1778. Edward Ker, a justice of Accomac Coun^, was re- 
moved from his office on the charge of being inimical, and 
V^illiam Montague, of Lancaster, was refused a commisaon 
as justice on similar grounds.^ One Yerby, a Lancaster 
militia captain, had the audacity to deliver a French vessd 
to British warships in the Rappahannock, though his com- 
pany had been mustered for its protection. The counol 
ordered the arrest of the offenders and reimbursed the ship- 
master. Traitors li^ Yerby occasionally ran the risk of 
violence. Robert Parker, in May, 1778, complained to the 
assembly that on accoimt of an unjust suspitnon of his be- 
ing inimical the militia had burned his house and a court- 
martial had sentenced him to five years' imprisonmenL* 

1 Cotaua Journal (ITTT-TS). 917. 

* Jomat, HouK of Dd^atea (Ma^, IT78), 10. 
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The goremment pard(»ied him. The council, indeed, 
continued to treat offenders with considerable lenieiKy. 
Prisoners, instead of being confined in jail or forced to leave 
the State, were frequently paroled vitlun certain limits. 
The assembly, more susceptible to popular opinion, was 
more inclined to rigor. As if tbe laws were not already 
severe enough, the House of Delegates, in October, 1778, 
conadered a bill " to expel bom tbe Commonwealth, and 
to prevent in future the zetum of persons who have shewn 
themselves inimifal to America." ^ This measure had been 
immediately suggested by protests fnnn Norfolk and the 
neighboring counties declaring that there were still pet^ 
living in the State who considered themadvea subjects of 
the king and asking for their expulsion. Tbe bill passed a 
second reading and then failed. 

Tbe House of Delegates beard the ^peal for admisskot 
to the State of a number of persons who had come from 
New York to Hampton in a fiag-t^-tnice vessel. Most of 
them had been abroad and now wished to return to Vir- 
(pnia. Charles Mortimer, who bad gone to En^and in 1775 
and who churned to have befriended American prisoners 
there, was allowed to enter the State on taking the oath of 
allegiance. Alexander Trent, returned from being educated 
abroad, and Elizabeth Muir were also admitted. Other 
immigrants or returning Virginians who were considered 
"tmfriendly to the rights and liberties of America" failed 
to secure the same privilege.* Such exclusion may aeem 
harsh, but the policy of banishing and keeping out loyalists 
was pursued more rigorously in other States. Masaacbu- 
setts even wished to coSperate with Virginia in the ezdu- 
'.iJovnMl,BauMciIM(vita (October. 177S).«. ■ Ibidem. 
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fidon of eadi other's loyalist exiles, but the scheme came 
to nothing. 

The year 1779 saw the beginning of the saddest, and to 
us, after the long lapse of time, the most regrettable feature 
of the Revolution — general confiscation. Hundreds of 
estates in all parts of Virginia, comprising many thousands 
of acres, had been left vacant by their refugee owners, who 
in most cases were Britons that had left the country at the 
outbreak of the war, or were Virginians living abroad and 
represented by relations or agents. These estates were now 
condemned by escheators and sold for amounts of depre- 
dated currency representing a very small value in specie. 
The forfeitures, as in the case of almost all similar seizures, 
brought in little to the State, but greatly benefited pur- 
chasers, and there can be small doubt that much corruption 
and injustice were practiced and that many estates were 
wrongfully condenmed and sold. Occasionally confiiscation 
had occurred early in the Revolution. Thus, Dunmore's 
property was sold in 1776, and the councO, on November 
16, 1776, heard the appeal of James Parker from a decision 
of the Accomac commissioners' court directing the sale of 
his estate and condemning him to imprisonment during the 
war, an unusually severe sentence. The council confirmed 
the decision and sent Parker to New London on parole, as 
he had accepted a conmiission from Dimmore.^ Property 
seized before this time had been chiefly marine, taken under 
direction of Congress, though ordinances of the convention 
sanctioned the forfeiture of estates of persons aiding the 
enemy. Few estates, however, were confiscated under this 
auth(Mi1y, and forfeiture was not immediately adopted by 

1 Coimetl Journal (177d-77) 888. 
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the permanent government when it came into power late in 
1776. An act of 1777 put the lands, slaves, stock, and other 
property tA British subjects, including debts, into the hands 
et commisuoners to manage in the interest of the State.' 
Debts due British subjects mi^t be pud into the treasury 
and the govenmient would give discharge. This act afFected 
hundreds of people, eqiecially the debt clause. Planters 
stood indebted to British firms for great amounts, and 
muiy of them took advantage tA the opportunity to rid 
themsdves of thdr obligations in d^ieciated paper. The 
government made little by these transactions and at the 
same time laid up trouble for itself against the time when 
England demanded a reckoning for its merchants. After- 
wards the act was repealed, probably because it was seen 
to be little better than repudiation. 

The assembly, in May, 1779, passed from guardianship 
to confiscation. The act "concerning escheats and forfei- 
tures" * voided the titles of aU property of ahens held by 
commissioners and directed the government to institute 
forfeiture proceedings. One month was allowed native 
daimants of such estates to file their pleas, after which 
limit the old titles were forever barred, though claims 
might be advanced on the money proceeding from the 
property sales. The act also defined British subjects, who 
were all Britons living outside the United States on April 19. 
1775, — the date of Lexington, — and who had not since 
then proved their allegiance to the United States; all 
persons residing in the country at that time who had ad- 
hered to the enemy or who had joined them. Immediately 
after the confiscation measure, the assembly aimed what 
1 Hening, iz, 877. * Ibid^ x, 47. 
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waa mtdtded as a fitiiahmg stroke at the few loyalists who 
coDtinued to linger in Vii^nia. The Bouse <^ Delegates, in 
June, 1779, passed a resolution directing the governor to 
banish all Tory refugees and take means to prevent the 
return of persons designated as British subjects.' The 
House further considered, but foiled to pass, a resolution 
for disarming "all persons inimiwJ or disaffected to the 
liberties of America," which directed local committees to 
search for suspects and tender them a stringent oath.* 

The essential injustice of confiscatioii as a policy and its 
aad hardshipB sotm became tqqiarent. As long as conunis- 
sionera held estates in trust, owners might hope to get 
them back some day, even though sadly plimd^ed and 
depredated, but with the condenmation and sale of prt^ 
erty all cjumce oS recompense practically disappeared; the 
needy State would not be aUe for years to ptqr to own- 
ers accidentally sold out the money obtuned ftom sales, 
which were beggarly amounts at best. Escheators took 
great license in their proceedings; every estate deserted 1^ 
its owner for any reason whatever was liable to seizure and 
forfeiture, and many innocent persons suffered loss. One 
case illustrates a number. Lucy Ludwell, a Virginia 
woman, while in England, had married John Paradise, a 
Greek. The couple continued to live in England and con- 
fided the cate of Mrs. Paradise's Virginia estate to an 
agent Paradise, not having been naturalized in England, 
was not a Briton, but nevertheless his property in Surry 
and York Counties, Virginia, was condemned, though the 
court had not found him a British subject.* An inqui»ti<m 

' Journal, Houae of Ddeg&t« (M*y, 1779), 68. 

* Eucotive canununiaitkini^ 1770. ■ legiUtiTe Fetitknu. Sonr. 
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in James Gty found both huriMutd mud wife to be Biitidi 

nibjects and condemned Uieir property in that cnunty. 

Notwithatanding many confiscatiixi ptoceedingi and 
many sales, the State derived small profit, partly because 
land auctitms conducted in war-time in a country without 
currency could hardly bring in a la^e return, and partly be- 
cause the government allowed obstacles to be put in the way 
of forfeiture ^ and seeming made little effort to prevent 
hand in the conduct of the sales. The chief effect of con- 
fiscation, 80 futile as far as the State was concerned, was to 
pass over to astute neighbors abandoned lands and lands 
tS uncertain ownership at purely nominal prices; it is doubt- 
ful whether the returns in badly depreciated paper were 
worth the trouble of conducting sales. If the government 
bad required payment in articles of value, like tobacco and 
provisions, some good would have resulted; as it was, many 
people, hardly a handful of whom were active enemies, lost 
their Virginia lands and thereby paved the way for the rise 
<^ numerous small farmers to affluence. This was one of 
the most important social results of the Revolution. 

In the early years of the war the Virginia government 
was actively engaged in suppiesfdug loyalism, but it was 
not called on to deal with insurrection. The State was in 
no great danger of internal disturbance so long as it re- 
mained uninvaded by the British. From the fall of Dun- 
more to 1780 the council was disturbed by only one instance 
ot disaffection serious enough to threaten any militaty 
results. This was in the celebrated case of Josiah Philips.* 

There was little noteworthy about the man. He was a 

' Eiecutire communicatioiu, 1770. 

■ Aauricaa Bittoricai Rmno, u US. M ttf. 
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laborer living in Lynhaven Parish, Prinoess Anne, the one 
really Tory county. Philips himself had little concern with 
political issues; he was an ignorant and brutal man who 
took advantage of the opportunity offered by disturbed 
conditions to plunder his neighborhood, and if it were not 
for the fact that the government regularly attainted him 
of treason he might be passed over with a few words. 

PhilqM accepted a commission from Dunmore early in 
the war, because British commissions were going begging 
and might serve as warrants for miscellaneous acts of 
violence. He gathered a small band of followers, whites 
and runaway slaves, and began to plimder the isolated 
and swamp-covered country on the border of ^^ginia and 
North Carolina. By the summer of 1777 he had become 
so notorious that John Wilson, the much-tried Norfolk 
county-lieutenant, reported that he and a dozen others 
were threatening people and doing mischief.^ The council 
thereupon,' on June 20, 1777, advised the governor to offer 
a reward for his capture. Philips was arrested and the 
government paid the reward. 

But he either escaped or was released and soon made 
himself a genuine nuisance. His band now included about 
fifty men, a force of su£Bcient size for plundering a thinly 
settled community. The council, on May 1, 1778, directed 
the authorities and militia in Princess Anne, Norfolk, and 
Nansemond to co5i)erate for his capture. Militia was or- 
dered out but failed to arrest the criminals, and Wilson 
advised the removal of certain families in league with them. 
The Philips gang was accused of committing robbery, 
arson, and murder. The council sent Wilson's letter to the 

* Council Journal (1777-78), 19. 
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anembly and ordered a company of r^ular boc^ to the 
soene of disturbance.* The House <£ Del^ates was so 
' moved by the letter that it feared that an inmrrection was 
about to break out in the Norfolk region, known to be luke- 
warm OT hostile towards the Berolution. Consequently, it 
decided, on May 28, 1T78, that Philips and his followers 
were guilty of treason and should be att^nted if they did 
not surrender before a certain date. Jefferson undoubtedly 
hupired these proceedings, the precedent for which, like 
8o many other Revolutionary precedents, came from the 
En^ish Civil War. The bill of attiunder passed the House 
and Senate without opposition; it named June SO, 1778, as 
the last day of grace.* 

Philips did not surrender, but was hunted down by the 
State troops. Several of his band were captured and several 
others killed,* amoi^ the latter one Will, a negro, who had 
distinguished himself for ferocity. Will was shot under 
the att^der, which, of course, made the attainted out- 
laws, but Philips, when captured, was not immedistdy 
executed as might have been expected, ^ce no trial was 
necessary. Instead of proceeding under the attainder, the 
government indicted him in the general court, on October 
S3. 1778, for robbery of twine and hats; two of his asso- 
dates were tried with him for the same offense. All three 
were found guilt? of felony, condemned to death, and 
executed on December 4, 1778. 

There was nothing very remarkable about Philips's at- 
twnder. The assembly claimed uid exercised wide powers, 
and the treason laws allowed large scope. Probably when 

> CoaneU Journal (tT77-7B), 200. ■ Heniiift x, 463. 

• Counea Jminud (1777-78), 810. 
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the gDvermnent leoovered from its fright and realized that 
Philips was only an ordinary robber instead of a traitor 
seeking to light the torch of loyalist revolt, it preferred 
to use ordinary l^al measures in place of the attainder.^ 
The point about the case that has excited comment is 
its curious sequel. In 1788, when the Virginia Convention 
was debating the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
Edmund Randolph arose one day and declared that Josiah 
Philips had been the victim of an act of attainder, under 
which he had actually suffered death.* This astounding 
statement came from no less a person than the former 
attorney-general, who had conducted the prosecution of 
Philips in the general court on the charge of robbery. 
Stranger still, Patrick Henry next day defended the ex- 
ecution of Philips under the attainder, forgetting the reg- 
ular trial. Randolph's motive in making his statement 
is evident, for he was endeavoring to discredit the Revo- 
lutionary government of Virginia in the interest of the 
new Federal plan by displaying its tyranny and arbitrary 
methods. He probably counted on Henry's f orgetf ulness of 
the facts, and if so he calculated weU. The former gover- 
nor's memory had failed him as to the trial, but it was less 
at fault than might appear. Many irregularities had oc- 
curred in connection with Philips. Will had been hunted 
down like a mad dog under the attainder and several others 
suffered a like fate. A slave named Bob, belonging to the 
estate of James Wilson, had been tried in Norfolk court in 
August, 1778, convicted of treason and robbery and exe- 
cuted; he was in all probability a member of the Philips 

^ Tucker's Blaelulone, i, appendix, SOS. 
* Ammoan HiHoncal Review, i, 440. 
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gang.* It may wdl be that Henry oonfuwd tiieae cases 
vith that of Philips hinuelf . 

The destruction of this band quieted the uneasy south- 
east for a time. The stenmesa of the goTemmeat and its 
evident intention to proceed to extremities in the case (d 
actual innurectiou overawed any malcontents -who mi^t 
have been disposed to raise the British standard. 

At the close of Patrick Henry's administration, the gov- 
ernment under the new constitution was fimly estaMiAed. 
While the law was undergoing radical change at the hands 
o( Jefferson, administration did not differ mudt from the 
colonial period. This continuance of tradition was due to 
the council, which conducted the routine business conserva- 
tively and intelligently. Unfortunately, it did not realise 
that a reorganization of the whole administrative system 
was essential for a govmmient engaged in carrying ca a 
long and exhausting war. 

1 LcgiiUtive Petitiou. tiaiMk (Btfe). 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE FALL OF JEFFEBSON 

No man was ever more suooesaf ul in moving yntix the 
^irit of his age than Jefferson, who, by way of reward, 
received all the honors his countiy could bestow and the 
veneration of successive generations of his countrymen. It- 
seems hard to realize, then, that the great exemplar of 
democracy in the mid-channel of his career narrowly es- 
caped shipwreck complete and utter. That he did escape 
and finally triumphed was due not to dexterity or power of 
will, but to his capacity for expressing the ideals of the age 
in which he lived. He survived, not so much because he 
was a skillful politician as because he was a vivid writer. 

Thomas Jefferson was elected governor of Virginia on 
June 12, 1779, succeeding Patrick Henry, the first governor 
under the Commonwealth, who retired to the country in 
broken health. Jefferson had already succeeded Henry 
in something more important than the office itself — the 
leadership of the progressive or democratic party in Vir- 
ginia. He had changed the Revolution from a struggle for 
external political liberty into a movement for social re- 
form, and in so doing displaced Henry from his chieftain- 
ship. The orator had sunk into a secondary place, while 
Jefferson had grown to be the leading figure in the State. 
His election to the governorship was a tribute to his activ- 
ity as a revolutionist and reformer, as weU as his natural 
reward as the head of the victorious democratic party. 
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At the moment of hia election Jefferson wielded an in- 
fluence auch as no Virginian had ever posseaaed. He had 
carried out great reforms in spite of coiuervative oppon- 
tion and bad won the confidence and support d the great 
mass of poor and obscure men throughout Virginia. It is 
likely that the conservatives, who nominated John Page to 
oppose him, apprehended that his tenure of the executive 
chair would result in a further extension of his (to them) 
pernicious influence. "In a virtuous and free State," 
Jefferson said in his speech of acceptance, " no rewards can 
be so pleasing to sensible minds, as those which include the 
approbation at our fellow citizens. My great pain is, lest 
my poor endeavors should fall short of the kind ezpectar 
tions of my country." ' If there is a power which some- 
times playfully inspires merely formal utterances, turning 
them into prophetic, that power lay behind these words. 
Never were the flattering apprehen»ons of a successful 
candidate on mamning office better justified. Within the 
short E^Mice of two years Jefferson, in the judgment of a 
majority of the people, had fallen signally short of their 
expectations and on investigation of his administration was 
formally proposed in the assembly. 

This complete reversal of public opinion, which tumbled 
the democratic chieftain from his great position to the 
depths of apparent ruin, with impeachment in sight, re- 
sulted from the easy triumphs of the British arms in Vir- 
ginia in the latter period of the war. In what measure the 
patriot disasters were due to circimistances that Jefferson 
could not be expected to control and to what extent to his 
own mistakes and weakness cannot be exactiy estimated, 
* Journal. HouM of Ddegatei (M»7, 1779), 81. 
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but an examination of the evidence ahowa that he was cer- 
t^nly not free frcnn blame. Jefferson was bitterly censured 
at the time. Hostile critics, both conservatives Euid pro- 
gressives, did not hesitate to charge him with iscspacity 
and n^ect, leading us to believe that his own faults were 
at the bottom of the miUtary collapse in Virginia in 1781. 
On the other hand, his worshipful admirers, tnich as his 
biographer, Randall, looking back at these events from the 
period of final triumph and apotheosia, insist that he was 
wholly the victim of drcumstanoes, and not, in the least 
degree, at fault. And his omduct was viewed in a third 
li^t. Li the later years of Jefferson's career, when the 
iuuatufact<MinesB of his administration in Virginia was re- 
membered but remembered vaguely, party writers, seeking 
anmmnition to fire at him from their failing guns, invented 
the legend of his cowardice, because of his enforced flight 
befcne the British army, a legend which that writer so 
skilled in miaepresentation, Groldwin Smith, was glad to 
rake tq> against his memory. "As governor of Virginia in 
the war he had shown lack of nerve if not of courage." * 
The accusation of cowardice was hardly contemporary and 
may be dismissed, but the charge of incompetence and neg- 
lect was so strongly urged and generally accepted in those 
dark days when Virginia 1^ at the mercy of every invafdon 
of the enemy, that Jefferson came within a measurable 
distance of the end of his political career, since impressions 
gained in a moment of crisis, however unjust, are likely to 
be lasting. The question put is whether this criticism, 
that the governor failed to provide for the defease of the 
Commonwealth and allowed himself to be caught without 
> TluUiiiitd8Uitt.lX. 
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means <rf nristance, was just in the nuun, or witetliN he had 
done all that a man could be leaacHiaUf ei^iected to do. 
aa hifl defenders allege, and merely earned the inevitaUe 
blame poured out on the ruling powers when a state suffers 
military disaster. 

In the first place, it is necessary to note that the governor 
in the last years ctf the war had an exceptionally difficult 
pontion to fill. After three years of constant waifate. the 
resources of the State, which had been eipended without 
naerve for Washington's army, the Southern department, 
and other military purposes, were greatly diminiahed. 
Specie was gone, paper ahnost worthless, and taxation bore 
heavily on the people, who by this time had lost most of 
their enthusiasm for liberty. The conditions for roRlHng a 
successful re^tance to the British arms were, therefore, 
much less favorable in 1780 aud 1781 than earlier, when it 
is probable that an advance on Williamsburg would have 
met with stout opposition. Besides, the govenmient of 
Vir^nia, unaccustomed before the RevolutioQ to violent 
strains, was so imperfectly organized that administration 
in all departments, and particularly in the military, was 
exceedingly inefficient. Furthermore! the constitutional 
limitations of the governor's authority greatly hampered 
his action in all crises ttiiich might happen to coincide with 
a vacation of the assembly, the oae powerful branch of 
government. The constitutJcm-mskers, in providing safe- 
guards against a tyraimy, succeeded in furnishing the 
State with a weak executive to carry it thiou^ a doubtful 
and protracted war. Still another cause contributed to the 
helplessness of the State, giving the enemy a chance to 
maidi and plunder from one end to another absolutely 
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undisturbed. In the earlier yean of the war a respectable 
force of semi-regulars had been maintained in Virginia for 
local defense, but in 1778, owing to the losses sustained by 
the Virginia regiments in the Continental line, and also, 
possibly, to economy, the two State r^ments were sent 
northward to complete the Continental quota; home de- 
fense was left largely to the militia. 

When these potent facts are taken into consideration and 
given their full wei^t, it still certainly appears that Jeffer- 
son did not do all that an able and practical man mi^t 
have done to prepare for invasion, for that was a calamity 
which might have been seen to be inevitable once the 
British began to operate on a large scale in the South. An 
earnest effort to conquer the South sooner or later must 
lead to an attack on the great Southern Commonwealth; 
the warning was ample and should have been heeded. 
When the enemy did come at last, they met no opposition 
worthy of the name. The whole country lay at their mercy. 

Bi|^t here it is just to acqiiit Jefferson of neglect of duty. 
Few more conscientious and industrious executives ever 
lived; he was always engrossed in the details of his office, 
and if be erred, as it clearly seems he did, he erred from 
want of judgment and driving power rather than from any 
lack of zeal or labor. His failure to arrange an adequate 
defense of the State was apparently due in large part to 
two causes. Fc»emost came Jefferson's penchant for strict 
constitutionalism, for strict construction ideas did not 
originate with the Federal Constitution, but descended 
from the colonial period. The Revolutionary War was 
mainly a war of strict construction patriots against broad 
oonstmction imperialists. It was this exaggerated respect 
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for the ^^nia constitutjon which prevented JeffenoD 
from using strong means c^ doubtful legality at times when 
it is more expedient to go than to reflect upon the exact 
order of the going. The other reason for his failure to do 
his full duty I^ in his inability to grasp the prindples on 
which military operations are successfully conducted; to 
the last Jefferson was a man quite without military under- 
standing, a defiden<7 even more unfortunate when he be- 
came Preadentof the United States than it had been irtwo 
he was governor of ^^nia. Both oS these failings aioee 
from tbe fact that he was a doctrinaire and not a man of 
action; he was a shrewd and successful practical politician 
and political leader, but he was anything but a good ad- 
ministrator. In ablation the doctrinaire need not be a 
man of action, for doctrinaires keep the world alive, but in 
war, which is the conflict of brute force, the man c^ action 
is demanded. But as it happens Moses frequently occupies 
the place c^ Joshua. 

Jefferson owed a great part of his success to his limitsr 
tions, which, however, inevitably hampered him in other 
ways. His mind was ezceedin^y alert in the realm of 
special observation, but he formed his opinions on general 
questions early in life and seldom changed tbem. Thus, 
it is unlikely that the French Bevolution shocked his 
serene faith in the ultimate truth <A his political principles, 
likewise, he came eariy to the belief that the proper defense 
of a free and virtuous people is in its militia rather than in 
trwned soliders, an idea which was somewhat shaken by his 
unhappy Revolutionary experience, but which seems to 
have survived in him until the time of his Presidency. The 
ideal <d a people rising spontaneously to defend its hearth- 
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stones is one thing; the reality of a mob of untrainedy half- 
armed fanners attempting to oppose regulars is sadly 
di£Perent. Jefferson never understood that efiSdency in 
war, like efiSdency in eveiything else/is only secured by 
preparation. 

For the first year of his governorship the democratic 
chief had no very serious problem to face. He discharged 
the duties of his office faithfully, working with great zeal 
to support the American armies. North and South. The 
fragmentaiy records show him bu^y over the many matters 
within his q>here. They also illustrate his fundamental in- 
capacity as an administrator in stormy times. The chief 
difficulty confronting the State in 1779 was that of raising 
mon^ to meet the Continental requisitions and the ex- 
penses of the State government; heavy taxation was re- 
quired. A scientifically managed government might have 
handled the agricultural resources at its disposal so as to 
remain in a more or less sound condition, though the feat 
would have been difficult. The Virginia treasury was in 
great confusion, and administration while honest was un- 
economical; Virginia paper depreciated much more than 
was necessary, for the amount was not very great in com- 
parison with the wealth of the State. In order to meet the 
emergency, various financial expedients were tried, among 
them the confiscation of the estates of royalists and the 
debts due British merchants. But in order to enforce land 
sales, vigorous governmental action was imperative. This 
was not forthcoming, as Jefferson's letter to the assembly 
in October, 1779, shows: — 

It becomes my duty to guard the Assembly against relying 
in their calculations for any great & immediate supplies from 
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hence, facta have come to our notice whidi give great reaam to 
bdiere that the traverse and other pleadinga juatl; allowed bj 
the law for nvuig the rights of thoee who have real or probable 
appeaxvice of right is perverted to fruatrato or dday the effects, 
by being put in on grounds either frivtJoua ot talae and hj that 
means throwing the subject into a coune of legal ocmtestatioii 
whidk under the load of buaineas now in the doquet of the general 
court, may not be terminated in the present age, in one instance 
we are certified by the clerk erf the general Court that the estate 
■ claimed by the Steward: tho' this very man undoiook to act 
aa Commiaaicmer of the Estate under the aequestratitm law by 
our <4>pointmeut, & has hinudf personally rendered annual ac- 
counts to us of the proceeds ot the estate as the estate of a 
British subject; yet his claim, palpably false as it is, in order to 
obt^ the ceremony of being adjudged so, is to go through all 
the fonnalities of regular litigation, before the estate can be ex- 
posed to sale. ... I thought it my duty to guard the Genoal 
Assembly against any deception in their expectations from these 
funds.' 

This letter is honorable to Jefferson in that it shows the 
npublic&n magistrate determined to act with strict l^ality 
under all circumstances, but at the same time this fear of 
taking the initiative, this dependence upon the legislature 
for vigorous action in war-time had serious drawbacks. The 
governor could not or would not put pressure on the courts 
to proceed rapidly with the confiscatioD cases, and mean- 
time the State went lacking a fund which must come to it 
eventually and which was badly needed at the moment. 
Nothing could better show Jefferson's pas^on for legality 
and his incapacity for swift and direct means. 

The finances of the State were in bad coQ(Utio&. On 
May 20, 1780, sixteen counties ot the axty-odd had not 
fclTTB. 
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paid the taxes due in the fall of 1779, and nine others had 
leturned no assessments, but had paid in part, while eight 
moK had neither tetumed Baaessmeots nor paid anything. 
In other words, thirty-three of the counties — half the 
State — had failed to meet their obligations, in spite of the 
fact that the demands made on Vir^uiia for the support 
of the Northern army wen now supplemented by calls 
to aid the South. So bad was the financial situation that 
the committee of ways and means of the House of Dele- 
gates, on Novemba 27, 1779, proposed radical retrench- 
ment: — 

lite deranged state of the arm;, and the ruinous ntuation of 
the navy, hath greatly enhanced the expense of maintaining the 
cae. It subtracted from that little defence which was expected 
to be derived from the other; whilst the accumulated charge <rf 
both, creates an article of expenditure which halh already re- 
duced your finances to difficult, and is too enormous to be 
supported. 

The committee recommended a reduction of the number 
d ships in the navy, of commands in the army and of 
officers, without a reduction in the number of privates. 
Becruiting was to cease and the existing force was to con- 
tinue at the least possible expense.* 

Jefferson was thus forced to strug^e with an economiz- 
ing legislature if he wished to increase or even save the 
'\^^nia military establishment. If he bad so struggled 
and failed, the blame would not have been his, but the 
assembly's; as a matter of fact, he made no oppodtion, at 
least no recorded opposition, to this niggardly and suicidal 
fdly. He either bowed before the assembly's will, or, aa is 
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likeljr, failed txi realize the importance of biulding up tbe 
Virginia forces; or, as is possible, he believed that tbe 
American armies could not be aiq)ported while the local 
defense was strengthened. If so, he paid a great {nice fcv 
}iia mistake. 

Yet it must be noted in justice to him that he did what 
he could without taking any action vigorous or aggressive 
enough to produce genuine results. He wra^ced to ruse and 
equip recruits for the South, now seriously threatened by 
the British, and also attempted to establish a gun-^actoiy 
on the James Biver of a size sufficient to supply tbe great 
demand for arms. He proposed to the governors of North 
and South Carolina to divide the great Cherokee hinter- 
land into three jurisdictions, in order effectually to suppress 
those troublesome Indians, a much more practical solution 
of frontier difficulties than the sending <^ expeditions by 
the individual States against the whole scattered nation. 
He wrote to the French minister assuring him that prepara- 
tion would be made to receive and suf^Mwt a French de- 
tachment in Virginia. In a letter to Samuel Huntingdon 
he enumerated the difficulties of providing an adequate 
force even for the guarding of the Saratoga prisoners: — 

We have Mtherto been unable to raise more than about the 
half of a Battalion of infantry for guarding tlie Convention 
Troopa at the same Post. Tbe deficiencies have beea endeav<Hed 
to be supplied with Militia. Congress have had too much experi- 
ence of tbe radical detects and inconveniences of militia service 
to need any enumerating them. Our assembly, now sitting, have 
in contemplation to put the garrison regiment on such a footing 
as gives us hopes of filling it by the next summer. In the mean- 
time a Battalion which we are raising for our immediate defence 
may be spared to do garrison duty this winter, and as but a small 
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part erf it ii nuaed u yet, uid not |M«bable tiat it wiD be com- 
pleted witluD any ghort time, we suppose that with CcAo. Taykw's 
regiment it will not exceed the numbtx required to guard the 
Troop*.' 

Furthermore, JefFeraon. od Norember SO, 1779, antici- 
pated his famous policy d later days by laying an embargo 
on provifflons in order to avoid supplying the enemy and to 
secure food for the American armies.* This proclamatioo 
was in no wise a stretching of the gubernatorial authority, 
since the governor enjoyed a warrant from the assembly. 
In a letter to Congress about the same time he laid bare 
the pressing need <tf means of defense and apc^o^zed for 
retaining five thousand stands of arms intended for Con- 
gress, on the ground that they were sorety needed in Vir- 
ginia, where the arsenal had no more than three thousand 
muskets on hand. 

From this evidence it b ^>parent that Vir^nia was in a 
serious condition in 1779, both finandally and from the 
point <rf view <rf military equipment, and while Jefferson 
Eealously gnppled with the great task to which he had been 
called, we lack in him any urgent realization of the dangers 
tA the ratuation or knofdedge trf remedies. His messages to 
the assembly dealt with details, failing to convey what they 
should have accurately and forcefully done — an account 
of the weakness and onpreparedness of the State and pro- 
posals for drastic military measures. Jefferson enjoyed 
great influence with the le^lature, which had elected him 
governor and looked to him for advice, and it probably 
would have extended his powers to meet the occasion or 
adopted effective means of rmsing money and supplies. 
I Wrilingt cfJtfftrton (Ford}, n, 277. ■ Ibid, n, !S1. 
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Anyw^, he ahould have pleaded tar a stzonger ptAicy, and 
he did not do so. 

Not only did the governor fail to undentand the State's 
danger; he also failed to introduce order into the adminis- 
tration. It is true that the colomal system had been slack 
and that Patrick Henry had done nothing to inaugurate 
better accounting and administrative methods, but Henry 
was an orator and Jefferson a man of affairs with a liking tor 
details. Confusion reigned in the government. Accounts 
were badly lopt, taxes went unpaid if pressure were needed 
to secure payment and were clumsily and expensively col- 
lected at best, the currency was hcqielessly depreciated, the 
troops and the navy ate large quantities tJ provisions and 
drank hogsheads ol taffia without being of much service; 
an army of commissaries and recruiting officers supported 
themselves on the State by sheer plunder. Perhaps the 
evils were too great to be remedied; perhaps Jefferson be- 
lieved that he lacked the legal right to bring order out of 
this chaos; at all events, he found out later to his cost that 
the people hold the executive responsible, however power- 
less the constitution m^ have endeavored to make him. 
It would have been a great, perhaps an impossible, task to 
provide an adequate defense for the State, but Jefferson 
seems not to have made the effort. A situation is bad when 
all men feel it to be so and all men felt the situation to 
be bad in 1780. For one thing, efficiency in the military 
department was made impossible by the division of ad- 
ministration among several branches of government — the 
governor and council, the board of war and the assemUy, 
which last alone had the power to do anything effective. 
The board al war, althouf^ entrusted with impwtant 
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executive functioiui, consisted of an il 

three men. This body, aware ct the g 

military management, asked the Horn 

December, 1779, for pay and authority 

legislature voted the board of war salarie 

to report to the governor, which it had not 

These changes do not seem to have resulted L 

ment, and the board was abolished at the jiiost critical 

period of 1781. Finally, military affairs were turned over 

to an ez-line officer, William Davies, who conducted them 

with much more ability than had been the case before. 

Board of war and governor were incapable alike in war 
administration. It never seems to have occurred to 
Jefferson that a small, well-drilled force would have been 
less expensive and also much more useful than militia; cer- 
tainly he did not«suggest the raising of such a body. He 
complained, indeed, of the difficulty of securing recruits, 
but made no mention in 1779 of draughting, a power which 
the assembly had every right to exercise if the governor 
did not. He seems to have thought no other military system 
posrible except the old one of calling out crowds of the 
rawest militia when some action was imperative, supplying 
them with arms, which they usually failed to return, and 
supporting them by wasteful requisitioning. The militia 
called out for every alarm devoured quantities of food and 
rum which would have kept a small force permanently fed 
and in good-humor. 

Jefferson's action in December, 1779, when a rumor of a 
projected British invasion reached him, explains both his 
weakness as an executive and the reason for the total sur- 
prise he suffered just a year later at the time of Arnold's 
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^-ytft. Speakmg d the mmoed raid be wrote to the 
- jpeaker of tlie House: — 

It is our duty to provide Kgunat ever; event and the Executive 
are accordingly engaged in concerting proper means of defence. 
Among otherB we think an immediate force from the militia to 
defend the poet at York, and to take a proper post on the South 
ride at James river, but the ezpence, the difficulties which attend 
a general call of militia into the field, the di^ust it gives them 
TOOK espedally when thej' find no enemy in place, and the ez- 
tteme rigor of the season, induce us to refer to the dectsitw of the 
genentl assembly, whether we shall on the intelligence already 
lecdved & now communicated to them, call a competent ff«ce at 
militia to cqipose the numbers of the enemy spc^en of; or whether 
we shall make ready all orders & prepare other circumstances, 
but omit actually issuing these orders till the enany qtpear or 
we have further proof of their intentions? The Assembly will 
also please to determine whether, in case the enemy should make 
a lodgment in the country, it would be expedient to avail our- 
sdves of the laudable seal which may prevul on their first land- 
ing and inlist a sufficient number to oppose tiiem & continue in 
KTvice during the invasion or for any other term. Perhaps it may 
not be anuss to suggest to the assembly the tardiness of effect- 
ing even small niunbers of men by divisions, that if any bettex 
method should occur to them th^ m^ prescribe h. The present 
state erf the Treasury in more pcnnts than one, will no doubt be 
Uiought an absolute obstacle to ev«y endeavor which m^ be 



Here we have the executive asking the advice of the l^is- 
lature as to pnqier war measures; it was a subject on which 
a body of politicians without military knowledge or ex* 
perience was not likely to prove illuminating. In April, 
1780, he wrote to Washington: — 
> Fold, n, aSff. 
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The state of the recruitnig bunness in this Country is as 
follows: There are some draughted soldiers in the di£Perent parts 
<^ the Country, but th^ are so far, so disposed, & enlisted for so 
short a time that we have not thought them worth the expense 
of gathering up.^ 

This defenseless and hopeless condition would have been 
excusable if inescapable. But in 1779-80, Virginia, while 
much reduced by the war, still possessed large resources, 
as the immense damage soon after injBicted by the British 
diowed. . There was still much tobacco, flour, and beef in 
the country, which the legislature, in the absence of money» 
mi|^t have requisitioned and sent to France in payment 
for arms; the enemy maintained no very effective blockade, 
and intercourse between Virginia and Europe was f airiy 
safe. Certainly it was suicidal to await events without 
making the effort to secure men and arms. The fall of 
Charleston brought the menace of invasion nearer and cost 
the State her only efficient troops, surrendered with the 
garrison. The assembly, realizing at last the critical con- 
dition of Virginia, passed vigorous acts; the cavalry regi- 
ments and the Continental quota were ordered filled by 
militia draughts, and the governor was ^ven authority to 
call twenty thousand militia into the field — one half of 
the available number — in case the State should be in- 
vaded. He was also empowered to impress provisions and 
other articles, to lay an embargo and provide magazines 
and public stores — in short, his powers were increased to 
such an extent that efficiency in the government might be 
hoped for. The assembly exacted still heavier taxes and 
ground out new emissions of paper money to swell the mass 

1 Fold, n, 801. 
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of wortUeas cuirency. For the tucoaraffng vt iheat ef- 
forts Washington sent one of his Bubordmates, Muhlen- 
berg, from the Continental anny. This t^cer, a man cf 
some energy, exerted himsdf to collect reeruits and u «od 
to have first suggested a conscription law to th* \irpnja 
govemment,^ which later athqited it. ChesterEdd Court- 
House, the training-camp, soon contused a number of 
recruits of fairly good quality, though laddng suf^lies and 
clothing. The assembly decided to draught three tbouaand 
men, who were sorely needed after the fall of ChariertxM 
and the loss of the Viipnia line. 

Jefierson'a coTreBpondence through this period shows him 
to have been hard-working, zealous, and generally sensiUe, 
and hia eagerness to pay Congressional requisitions was 
noteworthy. But bis strict constitutionalism hampered bis 
whole course. In spite of his enlarged powers, he thou^t 
that every measure of importance must have the sanction 
of the assembly, and the assembly could not be summtmed 
evety few weeks in spedal session in order to legalize his 
acts. "The time necessary for convening the le^ialature 
of such a State," he wrote, "adds to the tardiness oi the 
remedy, and the measure itself is so oppressive on the 
members as to discourage the attempting it, but in the last 
emergencies." Untiring and honest as J^erson was, be 
lacked the quality of aswiming responsibility in a crisis; he 
needed outside initiative and bolstering up. 

Gates's defeat at Camdeu in September, 1780, came as a 
heavy blow to the government; the Virginia m'l''ti> was 
scattered to the winds with great loss of arms and equip- 
ment. The mihtis exhibited such a^ty in gettiog off the 

I H.A. Unhlenberg'aWqf <V<>r-AwraIi>«<«r VwUvlwrv, 187. 
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fidd tliat few of them, unfortunately, were killed. The 
Virginia magasne was practically stripped at this time, but 
Congress stuped into the breach with a loan of three thou- 
sand muskets. Portly after the battle Jefferson wrote to 
Gates: "We shall exert every nerve to assist you in every 
way in our power, being as we are without any mon^ in ye 
Treasury, or any prospect ctf more till the Assembly meets 
inOctr."' Under such circumstances a called sesdon might 
have been advisable, for the danger was pressing. Indeed, 
the government of Jefferson to be efSdent demanded either 
a continuous session of the assembly, or a very great and 
definite increase in the governor's authority. A bom execu- 
tive would have demanded or assumed power, but Jeffersm 
could not bring himself to this aggres^on. His constitu- 
tional scruples or a certain indecision ct character pie- 
vented him. 

In the middle iA Octobo', 1780, ^^r^nia became a scene 
of invasion, when a British force landed at Portsmouth 
and advanced tentative^ inland. Muhlenberg, with such 
recruits as he was able to collect, together with a mihtia 
command of about one thousand men under Thomas 
Nelson, Jr.. headed the only defense t^ the State. The 
preacher-general, however, by energetic efforts succeeded 
at last in getting together a tolerably respectable array 
of several thousand men, sufficiently impo^g in nze to 
check the enemy, who appeared reluctant to leave th^ 
base very far in the rear. The moral of Muhlenberg's suc- 
cessful levy is that the people of Tu^nia, despite the dis-. 
illuffloning effects of prolonged war and the government's 
lack of force and character, were not actually averse from 
> Fod.ii.aSS. 
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military' aervioe and could still be rallied to the standudi 
in coD&derable numbeni by popular and energetic offioen, 
provided they were allowed sbundaDce <rf time. But it was 
even more apparent that the Virginia militia could not be 
got into the field in time to check a quickly conducted raid 
into the interior. This lesson the British put into practice 
the following year. 

The invader Leslie finally sailed away, giving the State a 
brief breathing-q)dl. Breathing-spdl it could only be, tat 
the intention c^ carrying the war into Virginia was so ap- 
parent that William Lee, writing from Europe, had warned 
Jefferson of it. But notwithstanding the fact that a return 
of the enemy was practically assured and might be looked 
for at any moment, nothing was done to provide a per- 
manent force of troops; the whole militia gathering was 
allowed to go home. It must be added, tbou^, that the 
di£Sculty of keeping militia in the field more than a few 
weeks was very great. This was largely due to an abscdute 
want of understanding of war. Men caUed into the army 
nowadays go expecting to serve for some time; men in the 
Revolutionary days went out to shoot theu- blunderbusses 
and rifies at the enemy if there chanced to be an enemy and 
then expected to return home to get in the hay. Having no 
knowledge of war, they could not imderstand that it might 
be well to stay in service and leam something about it. As 
the militia could only be brought out with difficulty and 
after some time, and as the government had absolutely 
nothing else to depend on in case of need, a speedy courier 
service was essential; it must get intelligence of a raid at 
the eariiest posdble hour. This courier service was needed 
in only one line, from Hampton Roads to Richmond, be- 
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cause the enemy could not make a sudden descent except 
by Chesiq)eake Bay. A partial and imperfect intelligence 
system had existed eariier, but Je£Ferson discontinued it, so 
that the government had no other means oi gaining infor- 
mation than what private patriotism might supply. The 
governor's attention was drawn, in the closing weeks of 
1780, to a distant and, under the circumstances, imprac- 
tical operaticm — George Rogers Clark's proposed expedi- 
tion against Detroit. This was designed primarily as a 
defensive measure for the frontier, but the frontier, while 
harassed by the Lidians, was in nothing like so much 
dang» as the east, where an English army might appear 
at any moment. 

The blow fell at last, taking Je£Ferson, as might have been 
eipected, quite unawares. He received information that a 
fleet had been seen oS Willoughby Point two days before.^ 
The news did not come directly to the governor, but to 
Thomas Nelson, who intermittently commanded the mili- 
tia when it was in the field and lived quietly at home in 
the intervals. Je£Ferson, uncertain whether the fleet was 
French or British, procrastinated several days and failed to 
issue a militia call until January 2, when he got definite 
intelligence that the ships were hostile. If , as in October, 
1780, the British had waited in the vicinity of Norfolk for 
a week or two and engaged in robbing near-by plantations, 
— which was probably what Jefferson expected, — there 
would have been time enough to raise a force of militia and 
give it a crude organization. But Benedict Arnold, who 
commanded the detachment, upset all calculations by mov- 
ing up the James River with such celerity as to reveal the 

1 Ford, n, S92. 
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ntter unpreparedneaa ol Vu^pnia. On Janaaty 4, 1781, tlie 
enemy neared Richmond, and now that it wai too late 
Jtf enon made hurried demands for the militia of i^iole 
counties, besides working hard to save the stores in town. 
He even had a horse fall under him from fatigue. The next 
day, January 5, the BriUsh reached Ute coital of Vii^nia, 
iriiich they plundered for two days; when they had finished, 
they fell back down the James. Several thousand nulitia 
had st length gathered, a force which might have saved 
Richmond if raiaed a few dajrs earlier, as Arnold's com- 
mand was small and conqx>sed d inferior troops. The 
enemy, without meeting molestation, slowly withdrew to 
Portsmouth, where they encamped. They left behind them 
not only ruin, but bitter humiliation. Jefferson had, with- 
out doubt, done his best, but that was not all that a clear- 
beaded man of action might have done. "For want <^ ior 
telligenoe," he wrote, "may be ascribed a great part of, if 
not the whole of the Enemy's late successful incursions to 
this place." ' But, obviously, the government was at fault 
in not securing the means of gtuning intelligence. In war 
the enemy does not come with letters of introduction. 

To provide for the invaaon the governor had ordered out 
militia from twenty-three counties, amounting on paper to 
nearly five thousand men, though arms were lacking for a 
large number. Baron Steuben had now superseded Muh- 
lenberg as Continental commander in the State, but this 
was not an especially fortunate change; the for^gn soldier 
did not understand the peculiarities of the native Vir{^ian 
and was more of a drillmaster than general or administra- 
tor. Arnold had established himself at Portsmouth and was 
1 Ford, n, 417. 
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ahri^ to be feaied; fortunately tot the Americans, the 
British commander-m-chiel preferred an arrogant, thick- 
headed regulation officer like Phillips to the brilliant 
traitxff. Notwithstanding the grave danger threatening 
the State and the chaotic condition of things in Virginia, 
Jefferson wrote, on January 16, 1781: "It shall be my en- 
deavor to suffer this invasion to divert as httle as possible 
of our Supplies for the Southern Army." ^ This sentiment 
was eminently patriotic, but not equally practical. Indeed, 
one <^ the most trenchant critidsms passed on Jefferson was 
that he sacrificed the State for the sake of the Southern 
army, irfiich was so far true that Vir^nia, after the junc- 
tion of Arnold and Comwalliai was in greater inmiediate 
danger than the South. The conquest of Vii^nia in 1781, 
with her resources, would probably have meant the down- 
fall ctf the American cause. Overmastering circumstances 
compelled Jefferson to give first place to home needs, and 
on January 19 he directed the manager of the lead mines to 
send all the lead on hand to Richmond instead of one half 
to the South as he had previously ordered.* Even in the 
crins Jefferson the legahat showed forth. The assembly had 
passed an act for requisitioning food, clothing, and wagons 
within a certtun time limit. This limit had expired when 
the governor, in disregard, wrote to the leading magistrates 
in the various counUes directing the levying of the requisi- 
tion in case the supplies had not yet been procured: — 

Could any l^al scruples arise as to this there would be no 

doubt that the ensuing Assembly influenced by tbe necessity that 

induced them to press tbe Act would give their Sanction to its 

Execution though at a later Date than is prescribed. . . . The 

> Gofwnor'i L«tta-Boak (1781), 26. • /Ml, 48. 
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Time at doing tliia ia ft CircumsUnoe only ud Uw Frincqife it 
■oimd both in L«w and Pdicy. SubsUace and Circunutanoe ia 
to be regarded while we have so many Foes ia our boweb asd 
envinxung lu on every Side. He ii a bad dtiaea who caa ento- 
tun a doubt whether the law wiD justify him in saving his Coun- 
try or who win Scnq>le to risk himadf ia' aappat of the q>int 
of a Law irben unavfudal:^ Accidents have praveated a litail 
oonqdiaooe with it 

So far Jefferson would go in iUegalitr, but no fartiier. On 
January 23, I78I, he ordered a meetJog <rf the asaoob^ for 
Bfarch 1, 1781, instead c^ the date to which it stood ad- 
journed, with an ezplanaticnt erf the critical condition oi 
•ffurs and the desperate need of mone7 and troops. ^ Some 
le^slative aid, he decdared, was necessary for the enforce- 
ment at the acts for securing recruits and supplies. Acts 
-upon acts needed to enforce anything do not becpeak a 
strong administration. 

He presently gave another illu8trati<m of his dep^idoice 
on the assembly, which was more commendable in peace 
than in the midst of a war ever growing more doubtful 
and dangerous. The State's crying need was a regular nuH- 
tary force, and efforts to fiU this want, inclu(Ung conscrip- 
tion, had failed, partially because the govenunoit would 
do nothing harsh. A former officer in the Continental line, 
Alexander Spotswood, now came forward with a plan for 
raising a mixed command of infantry and cavalry for the 
State service under Continental regulations. This l^on 
was to be called into the field for an indefinite period for in- 
struction and in case of actual invasion, but should remain 
at home on furlough when not needed.* The plan mi^t not 
have worked, but it offered a great advantage over the 

' Ford, n, 434. * Eiecutive commimi^tiiHia, 1781. 
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qrstem by providing a well-equipped force prq>aied 
to lemain in servioe for a considerable length of time» and 
at least it deserved a trial in the absence of better sugges* 
tions. But Jefferson wrote Spotswood: — 

I received your fatvour containing a propositiim for raising a 
Legion for the defence dt the State: as there are several parts of 
it which are bey(Hid the powers of the executive to stipulate I 
shall do mysdf the pleasure o( laying it before the Genl. Assembly 
whom we have been obliged to convene on the first ct March 
next.^ 

Thus was cold water thrown on apian which mi^t have 
furnished the State an organization of some value in the 
trying times soon to follow. Apparently Jefferson did not 
understand that a dday of a month or two in war-time may - 
be a serious matter; he could not be unconstitutional in 
any emergency. 

The following weeks were full of labor for him. Greene 
and Comwallis steadQy moved towards Virginia and it was 
evident that another and much more serious invasion Was 
nnminent. Jefferson made every exertion to strengthen 
Greene; he summoned the militia in great numbers to join 
the latter and abandoned conscription for the Continental 
army in the mean while. The government supplied the 
levies with necessaries under an act imposing a tax levied in 
tobacco and provisions. At the same time the militia of the 
eastern counties was caUed to Williamsburg to cooperate 
with the French, who had put in their appearance in 
Chesi4)eake Bay. The executive message to the assembly 
when it met in March, 1781, outlined the situation, but 
made no pressing recommendations. The legislature quite 

1 Letter-Book (1781), 61. 
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failed to rue to the need, merdlr ordering tbe raisiDg of two 
lemons on Spotswood's plan and creating more papa 
money. Jefferson, who realized the danger little better tliao 
the lawmakers, seems to have been satisfied vith this 
entirely inadequate provisioD. On March S, 1781, he 
showed that he had failed to grasp the situaticm in a letter 
be wrote to the North Cartdina assembly: — 

I aaaure you tbat we have bees so very far from entertuuing 
ao idea of witholding auccours from you on account o( the mvaaiMi 
ol OUT State that it had been determined that the regular Tioapt 
raised & not at that time marched should nevcrthdess proceed 
to your assistance & that we would oppose the Anny in our own 
country with militia.* 

This policy, wise enough as long as Greene stood betweoi 
Virginia and CorowalUs, became highly disadvantageous 
when Greene elected to march South and leave Virginia to 
the defense of the militia, which eves Jefferson by this time 
had somewhat lost faith in. 

The governor, aware that affairs were anything bat 
right, did not know how to better them. He himself ex- 
plained to Lafayette the weakness of his government v^ea 
the latter was ordered to Virginia as the Continental com- 
mander there: — 

Mild Laws, a People not used to prompt obedience, a want d 
proviaions of War tt means of procuring them render our orders 
often ineffectual, oblige us to temporize It when we cannot 
accomplish our object in one way to attempt it in another.* 

"Oblige us to temporize!" This is a picture of the 

democratic leader afraid of sternness rather than of the 

strong executive who uses severe remedies for desperate 

' Fold, n, 479. * Ibid^ n. 4BS. 
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. As a matter of fact, the temper of the people until 
the begmning <A 1781 was generally loyai, and sacrifioes 
were often willm^y made. IlluBtrating this is a statement 
of Jefferson's, made to Bichard Heniy Iiee in connection 
with the power of requisitioning horses given a certain 



He iq>plied for nulitia to ud liiin in the ezecutioii of the povers. 
We knew thst an Brmed force to impress hanea was unuecesasry 
aa it was new. lie fact has been, that our citizens, so far from 
requiring an armed force for this purpose, have parted from their 
hones too easily, by ddivering tliem to every man who stud he 
was riding on public business, and assumed a right of impressing.* 

And several months later, on May 30, 1781, Major John 
Nelson wrote Jefferaon: — 

When in CartJina, I did mysdf the honor to write to you 
reqMcting the 4th Troop of K>rse which was originally voted to 
be raised for ay Corps, & afterwards disbanded; the Want of 
Cavaby at present induces me, once more, to request that it juay 
now be recruited; which I wiD undertake to do in a little Time; 
as there nerer was a Period, since the Commencement of the War, 
that Sbn might be got with so much Ease.* 

The fact seems to be that the Virginia government mi^t 
have raised a small force for indefinite service despite its 
straits for money, if it had gone about the thing system- 
atically and energetically. 

But the brief calm before the storm of genuine inva»on 
was not utilized for any material strengthening of the de- 
fense, which continued to be the old hand-to-mouth, bap|^- 
go-lucky method, effective only against a weak and inactive 
enemy. The custom was to call out a force of militia on the 
1 Ford, n, 4W. ■ EncnUve coKununlcBtiaaif 1781. 
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news of any movcmeot <i tbe Britiflh, mipfAy tliem with 
arms and equipmoit, whidt wwe usually carried off at the 
end at the service and never seen again, pay thean at the 
rate <rf Continental troops in treaauiy certificates, feed 
tbem by requisitioning provia<His, and furnish tnuuporta- 
tion by impressng wagons and horses. When the enony 
relapsed into quiescence, the militia went home aod the 
horses and wagons returned to their owners. Any thouf^ 
of keeping tbe militia in the fidd beyond the need of the 
moment and until tliey might become sufficiently trained 
to be of use for some known military purpose apparently 
never entered Jefferson's head. The militia system, which 
was bad enough at best, but defen^ble on the t^ea ol neces- 
uty, was made more ineffective by want of intelligence oa 
the part of the government in handling it. At times when a 
raid developed into an invasion, requiring tbe presence oi 
soldiers in the field for a campaign, the levies first called out 
and becoming somewhat seasoned were dischai^ed and re- 
I^aced by raw lecruits fresh from the plou^. "The great 
length of Time which the Militia had been in the Fidd," 
Jefferson wrote on March SI, 1781, "^o were first called 
on induced ua in the Discontinuance <d the Enterpriee 
against Portsmouth immediately to call so many Militia 
as . . . with those lately called mi^t make up a proper 
opposing Force. I state the whole in the Margin who are 
to be considered as Beliefs to the former Militia." ' 
Jefferson fluctuated at this juncture betweoi calling out 
large portions of the militia of certain counties, or requir- 
ing small draughts from the militia of all the couotiea to 
form a more permanent body. He should not have heai- 
* hOLttr-Book (17BI), fOS. 
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tated a moment; the superior efficiency of even small 
nmnbers of men having the character of a regular military 
force over hosts of militia is one of the commonest lessons 
oi war, and the custom of calling out the militia of various 
counties in turn for short period service, called ''tours of 
duty/* was the worst that could be devised. Yet Jefferson 
dimg to this mode of warfare, writing Muhlenberg, on 
Aprils, 1781: — 

The Men under your Command who have been in the field from 
the beginning of the Invasion, having served a Tour of Duty 
unusually long, I am anxious to have them satisfied of the Acci- 
dents which have as yet prevented their relief. ... I think myself 
particularly obliged to acknowledge the patient Service of those 
who have been so long from Home, and am anxious that they 
should know that this has not proceeded from any previous 
Intention of Grovemment, but from the Circumstances before 



In ^ite of this unenlightened attitude of the government, 
which could not afford to be considerate in such a crisis, 
Steuben collected a considerable body of militia and con- 
scripts and endeavored with much labor and many robust 
German oaths to beat them into some kind of shape. They 
were soon needed, for in the latter part of April, 1781, 
Phillips and Arnold, ascending the James River, took 
Petersburg and threatened Richmond. Steuben's impos- 
ing show of force along the Henrico Heights, aided by La- 
fayette's small command of Continentals just arrived, so 
impressed the British that they fell back down the river 
without making an attack. The relief was momentary. 
The full storm of invasion was about to burst on Virginia, 
for Comwallis, who had advanced from North Carolina, 
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inarched od Petersburg, wfiere the minor artay jcHned bim. 
The united body then turned towards Richmond, and 
the assembly adjourned on May 10, 1781, to meet in Char- 
lottesville OD May 24. Lafayette, who now commanded 
in Virginia, was obliged to retreat with his motley force of 
Continentals and militia before ComwaHis. He continually 
s|>plied to Jefferson for reinforcements, but the governor 
could no longer supply them. The latter demanded tioopa 
from the counties in vam; ihe men would not respond. "K 
the calls on the latter," he wrote Laf^rette, "do not pro- 
duce Sufficient Beinforcements to you I shall candidly ac- 
knowledge that it is not in my power to do any Thing more 
than to represent to the General Assembly tliat unless they 
can provide more effectually for the Execution ot the Iaws 
it will be vain to call on Militia." ■ 

True enough, the temper of the people, under the aggra- 
vation of invasion and the helplessness of the government 
to offer resistance, was becoming dangerous, and in Rock- 
bridge there was a mutiny, which seems to have partly 
resulted from Jefferson's hemtation to enforce the con- 
scription law. Samuel McDowell, the county-lieutenant, 
reported to the governor on M^ 0, 1781 : — 

The Act of October last, for raiaing this States quota oi troc^ 
for the Continental Army, came to this County in due time the 
Districts were laid off, two or three of the Districts Procured their 
men for the War, a day was appointed for the Draft, but before 
the day came, your Excellencys letter allowing a suspension td 
tiuA Act, in this County, came to hand, and before your Excel- 
Icocys letter arrived, for takmg off that Suspension, the day tip- 
pointed for the Draft was Put On Beceiving your last letter. 
Some of the fidd cheers were of opiouNi that Districts ought to 
I Ford, ni,S8. 
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be kid off a new, fw MHne reaaoiu; and a D^ wma ^>pomted 
to meet to 1^ them off it was (in funaideratioii) found necessarr, 
the People in this Country, Chearing that they of Augusta had 
Prevented laying off the Diatricta there) met (to-wit) almost a 
hundred ot them, and Seeing Colo Bowyer getting the lists from 
the Capts; of the Strength of their Companies, and Supposing it 
was to 1^ off the Districts anew, got into the Court House 
Seased the table, carried it off in a Riotous manner; and said no 
Districts should be laid oS there, for that they would Serve as 
militia for three mcmths and make up the Eighteen months that 
w^, but would not be Drafted for Eighteen months and be 
regulars . . . th^ tore the Fsfiers and after some time began to 
gooff.* 

Similar outbreaks in other counties, west and east, 
■howed that the q>irit of obedience to authority was rapidly 
weslcening throughout Viigiuia. The people had become 
more disheartened than at any period of the war and 
JeffersoD's administration had lost all the influence and 
popularity it once possessed. 

Apparently he was conscious that his management had 
proved a failure. Writing to Washington, on Ma; !i8, 1781, 
■hortly before the expiration of his term of office, he said : — 

A few days will bring me that relief which the constitution has 
prepared for those cq>pressed with the labours of my office and • 
long declared resdution of relinquishing it to abler hands has 
prepared my way for retirement to a private station.* 

He had been zealous, consdentious, and exceedingly 
industrious, and so far was the picture of the republican 
magistrate as he loved to dream it, but still he bad not suc- 
ceeded in the difficult position of war executive, with its 
demands of clear insight and forcible action, and the wei^t 
* Executive eommuiiicstiona, 1781. * Ford, m, 4S. 
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of public opinion was Rgainst him. (^, u JcAenon pot it 
in his memoirs: — 

From A belief that under the premire of the invuiui nndcr 
which we were then Uboring, the pubUc wotdd have more con- 
fidence in a militAry chief, and that the military conunander. 
bung invested with civil power also, both might be widded with 
more energy, promptitude and ^ect for the defence of the Stat^ 
I reaigoed the adminiatratirai at the end of my Moood year.* 

It waa a confesfflon of defeat. Jefferson letiied at the 
height of invaaon and in the face d a perfect storm ot 
hostile contention; for the time being his infiuenoe was 
dead. The assembly, driven from Richmond by Com- 
wallis and from Charlottesville by Tarieton, hastened over 
the mountains to Staunton, endeavoring to find some way 
to save the State. The natural and obvious means sug- 
gesting itself was to strengthen the powers of the governor 
st the expense of the constitution, or to appoint a dictator, 
as some preferred to call it. Jefferson bitterly opposed this 
plan. 

The very thought alone [he wrote] was treason agunat the 
pet^le; was treason against mankind in general: as rivetting for- 
ever the chains which bow down their necks by giving to their 
oppressors a proof, which th^ would have trumpeted throu^ 
the universe, of the imbecility trf republican government, in 
times of pressing danger, to shield them from harm.* 

But the weakness of republican government in a taws 
bad already been displ^^, or, more properly, the weak- 
ness of the Virginia constitution, and b temporary dicta- 
torship was rather in the nature of a remedy than of a 
reversion. Henry was su^ested as dictator, along with 
> RandsU, i, 946. * Faid. m. 234. 
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WaahiiigtOD and Gneae and pertutps others, but the 
scheme failed. Jefferson states that it "wanted a few votes 
on^ of being passed," though the Journal shows no record 
of any kind on the subject. Possbly Jefferson was tTiinVing 
of the committee of the whole rather than of the official 
action of the House of Delegates. It was to this dictator- 
ship par^ that Randall credits the criticisms <rf Jefferson 
nearly ending in his impeadiment: the biographer would 
have OB believe that these criticisins were designed for the 
purpose of getting rid (A Jefferson and making way for the 
dictate'. Such a statement carries its own refutation. The 
fact that Virginia had been merdtessly raided by the enemy 
for a year without being able to make the least retaliation 
and was now in actual danger of subjugation amply ex- 
plains the critidsms of the e^KnitiTe; it would have been 
extraordinuy if be had not come in for wholesale condem- 
nation. 

To give point and Bh^>e to the attack on Mr. J^eraon 
[RandaQ goes on to say] to give it popular effect, cbaigea were 
thrown out ngaimst liia official conduct, on the floor, at the legis- 
lative meeting at Staunton, and an inquirjr into his conduct was 
demanded. George NichtJas, one of the members from Mr. 
J^erson's own county, a very honest, but at that time a very 
young and impulsive man, was the spokesman on tlii" occasion.^ 

Nicholas, it should be noted, was not a conservative, but 
a man of democratic leanings, who later became one of the 
principal followers of Jefferson and Madison. What could 
be a stronger proof of the intense dissatisfaction with 
Jefferson's rule existing at the moment than that sudi a 
man should move an investigation? On June 12, 1781, the 
> Bandsn, I. 851. 
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House at Delegates "Besdved, Thst at the next aenoB 
ol Assembly an inquiry be made into the conduct ol tiie 
Executive of this State for the last twelve montha.** * Tliis 
extract from tlie Journal sounds brief and bald, but it is in 
reality d high importance. Jefferson tlien commanded in 
Virginia Bomething of that idolatrous regard whidi he later 
received from the nation aa a whole. The vote ot censure, 
ther^ore, was vastly more significant in his case than it 
would have been in that of an wdinivy official; it was the 
people turning against their tribune. 

This was the low-water mark of Jefferson's career. With 
his admirers turning against him what mi^t he hope tor 
in the future ? For the moment he was saved by a combi- 
nation of drcumstances. Few of the conservatives were 
present in this House of Delegates of less than sixty mem- 
bers; they were mostly at home in the east where the in- 
vasion raged. Again, the pressure of war made a lengthy 
investigation impossible just thtn and it was pos^mned to 
what was hoped would prove a more leisured season. Be- 
sides, Jefferson stJll had followers who were faithful to the 
death and they worked for him. Thus, the democratic 
chieftuD escaped the danger immediately threatening him, 
but with prestige quite gone; for the time being the man 
who had been revered because he expressed the ideab of his 
age better than any other man suffered tix imputation (rf 
lacking ordinary capacity in affairs. On the same day oi 
the investigation motion, June 12, 17S1, Jefferson's suc- 
cessor was elected. Randall and Girardin, both writing 
under Jefferson's inspiration years afterwards when the 
democrat had fully come into his own, labor to show that he 
■ Journal. Hotue fA Delegate (May, 1781). IS. 
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nu^t have been dected governor by the assembly tot the 
third miccessive year allowed by the constitution if he had 
so desired — nay, more, that he was actually obliged to per- 
suade delegates to vote a^inst himself in order to obtain 
a majori^ for Thomas Nelson. Says Randall: — 

Jefferson's friends insisted cm reelecting him. His OHifidential 
frieoda (thoae vho understood his fedings and unalterable de- 
terminattcnu) strenuousljr opposed this on the ground that he had 
patriotically divested hiniadf ct his office to heal divisions in the 
I-egislatiire, and that he ought to be allowed to carry out his 
wishes; and that now, accusations having been brought against 
him and a hearing agreed upon, his honor required him to meet 
his asmilants without the advantage of official position. These 
considerations induced a considerable body of his friends to vote 
for Gensal Ndson, and it required their votes, in addition to 
those <rf the recent advocates of another man, to elect Mr. 
Jefferson's candidate over himself.* 

This may be a partiaUy truthful statement of the case, 
tor no man ever inspired deeper devotion than Jefferson, 
but at best it is highly colored. It seems probable that the 
governor did not desire rejection; but it also appears al- 
most certun that he conid not have been rejected if he had. 
His open candidate in all likelihood would have brou^t to 
a head the threatened investigation of his administration, 
from whi<^, in the irritated and unjust state of the public 
mind, he must have emerged with small credit. With his 
customary adroitness he made the most of a trying situa- 
tion by declaring that he gave way, or "reagned," as he 
afterwards expressed it, in favor of a man conversant with 
militajy - affairs. Nevertheless, Jefferson received some 
votes in the soiate, although Thomas Ndson, Jr., was 
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eauly elected governor to nicoeed him. Ndsoo's dectkm 

wu aomething in the nature <rf a levfrfutioD; for the first 
time since the establishment ot ihc Commtmwealth a con- 
servative held the chief place. First Patrick Hemy, then 
Jefferson, — and after him his favorites mi^t have been 
expected to succeed, as later in the presidential succesnon, 
but his failure as an executive changed the course of pditics. 
In the emergency the assembly chose an amateur soldier 
believed to be able to cope with the emergency without 
regard to his views on the ri^ts of man. That Jefferson 
should have be^i replaced 1^ one not his f dlower is the best 
evidence (rf the magnitude of his defeat. The leader retired 
to one ct his farms, thoroughly discietUted for the tinte and 
no doubt with gloomy thoughts as to the future. Nor was 
his decline a temporary affair, as the Jeffersonian hero- 
worshipers maintain. He returned to Congress the fall 
after and went abroad as a minister for several years, thus 
cutting loose from Virginia politics while the humiUations 
the State had endured imder bis rule remained a matter d 
fresh remembrance. 

The effect ot his renLoval from Virginia was remarkable. 
The democratic party was for the time being overborne 
by the conservatives, now under the leadership at Patrick 
Henry and Richard Henry Lee, who had parted company 
with Jefferson and abandoned progressive policies. The 
conservative Benjamin Harrison was elected governor to 
sucoeed Nelscm, who reugned after Yorktown. Lee and 
Henty disputed the leadership of the assembly for two 
years, and then in 17S4 joined hands in an attempt to stay 
the progress of liberalism by establishing state support d 
religion. The conservative party, which had revived in the 
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reactuHi following Jefferson's overthrow^ gave the pro- 
gramme hearty support and a most exciting and impor- 
tant political strug^ followed. It, indeed, proved to be a 
turning-point in the history of Virginia. The conservatives 
failed, beaten by the spirit of the age rather than by the 
skill ci their opponents. Jefferson, whose name was re- 
membered as the first great advocate of social reform, 
returned from France to find Us party more powerful 
than ever and his own failure as an administrator for- 
gotten. 

Strange — the logic of history. Thomas Nelson, Jeffer- 
son's successor, proved to be the man for the crisis. He was 
a commonplace planter of some small military knowledge, 
much energy and great devotion to duty, and further was 
not handicapped by any especial veneration for the consti- 
tution. Although the assembly at Staunton invested the 
governor with greatly enlarged powers, including the right 
to call out the State forces at pleasure, impress every- 
thing necessary for military purposes, control the quarter- 
master's department, banish disaffected persons and con- 
stitute special courts, it was felt that Nelson had exceeded 
his warrant. He had acted with rough vigor, getting into 
the field a large nimiber of militia, and, what was of more 
importance, raising subsistence for the French-American 
army at the siege of Yorktown. Later in the fall, when the 
surrender of Comwallis had removed the danger threaten- 
ing the State, the assembly legalized Nelson's administra- 
tion, which had plainly been unconstitutipnal.^ He had 
been in effect what some people wanted to make Patrick 
Heniy in 1776 and again in 1781 — a military dictator. He 

* Hening, x, 478. 
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had seized supplies and necessaries wtwrerer he f onnd them 
without regard to that constitutional check, the council. 
which Jefferson had always so scrupulously consulted in his 
acts; he had, in short, considered nothing but the imme- 
diate need of the hour. And he had been successful. On 
the other hand, Jefferson was associated with the greatest 
humiliation Virginia has ever known, and ^^rgimans are 
proud. The State has suffered invamon and on a far greater 
scale than in 1781, but nerer agun what it suffered then — 
WOT without honor. The people grew indignant when they 
saw a small force of the enemy marcJiing and plundering 
with absolute impunity, and the goremment flying from 
place to place before a troop of cavalry. Nelson bad come 
into power at this time of depression and within a few 
months led the State forces in person to the glorious victoiy 
of Yorktown. 

Military reputati<»i is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
of American political assets. It would not have been won- 
derful then if Jefferson bad fallen into obscurity and lived 
out his life in retiremeoit and Nelaon won lasting accession 
to office. Just the reverse haiqiened. Nelson resigned the 
governorship late in 1781 and never appeared in the politi- 
cal field again. J^erson returned to Virginia, a political 
prophet of unlimited; influence, and it was his predomi- 
nance in Vir^nia which afterwards enabled him to become 
the founder of the Democratic Party and the third Presi- 
dent. All bis mistakes and disasters were forgotten, only 
his reforms recalled. He could afford to wait in France, far 
from bis native heath, until the time came for him to return 
into his own. He had no need to flght his way back to 
power and popularity, for his earlier career worl^ for him. 
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It was not to his actrvify, not to his pdUtical acutenesB, not 
to hu servicea in Washington's govenunent that the great 
democrat owed his lebabilitation and mastery, but to the 
"Zeitgeist." He was identified with one ot the great move- 
ments of the human spirit, and this being ao, his past fail- 
ure, with all its gaU, was put out erf remembrance. For had 
he not written: "We hold theae tmths to be sdf-evident, 
that aD men are created equal; that th^ are endowed by 
their Creator with oerbun unalienable Bi^ta; that among 
these an life, liberty and the pursuit of Happiness"? 



CHAPTER IX 

SPREAD OF DISAFFECTION 

Weils loyaUsm wu conqucuous in the eait at the be> 
ginning of the war, it hardly made an ^ipearance in the 
west until the prolongati<m of the stnig^ began to try the 
patience of the pet^le. At first the fnuitier enthumastically 
favored the Revolution and sent a large number of liflemen 
to swell the patriot forces. But the pressure of war, the in- 
terruption of trade, the heavy taxes collected from back- 
woodsmen unaccustomed to p^y taxes, the worthlessness d 
the currency, and the various Tory influences brought to 
bear gradually tainted the country bordering on western 
North Carolina and made some impression on the whole 
mountun region. In 1775 and 1776 Toryism was practi- 
cally non-existent in the west, but as 1777 wore away with- 
out bringing success to the American anna, the western 
oonntiy began to show the effects of doubt and discourage- 
ment. Hamilton's loyalist proclamations, sent out from 
Detroit all along the frontier, made waverers, and British 
agents carried the royal oath of allegiance through the bad 
settlements of Virginia and Fenn^lvania and found many 
timid subscribers. 

In Augusta William Hinton raised a band of sevenly- 
five men, to whom he administered the British oath.^ On 
August 13, 1777, Hinton visited the house of one David 
Hamed with some armed followers and indulged in much 

> rirgiiaa OaattU, October SO, 1777. 
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treasonable gasconade, declaring '* himself in favor of the 
crown of Great Britain and that General Howe mi^t as 
well go home with his men, for he could raise men enough to 
subject the country and that he would do it yet/* Militia 
dispersed Hinton*s force and arrested the ringleader, who 
was wounded in the fray, together with several followers. 
Augusta court sentenced Martin Cryder, John Cryder, and 
BSnton, the worst offenders, to fines and prison terms of 
several years. It appears the court did not enforce these 
sentences in full, but released the prisoners after a salutary 
term in jail.^ The court tried several other cases of dis- 
affection. On September 16, 1777, John Archer was made 
to take the oath of allegiance and bound to good behavior 
for a year, for '* disaffection to the Commonwealth," and on 
the following day Alexander Miller, formerly a Presbyte- 
rian minister, was fined £100 and sentenced to two years* 
imprisonment. 

About the same time loyalists gathered in some numbers 
near Cheat River in Monongalia, but were dispersed by a 
militia force under the command of Zackwell Morgan. 
After the skirmish the militia wished to hang their prison- 
ers, but were prevented, though the Tory leader Higginson 
lost his life in a rather obscure way. He was crossing Cheat 
River as a prisoner in irons under the charge of Morgan and 
several others, when he either fell out of the boat, or was 
thrown out, and drowned.^ Popular opinion charged 
Morgan with miurder and he was tried; a probably some- 
what partial jiuy acquitted him. In December, 1777, 
Yohogania court arrested and examined John Campbell, 

^ Augusta Records, i, 509, 528. 

* The RewduHon on the Upper Ohio, 143. 
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Alexander McKee, and Simon Girty, the noted Indian 
leader. Girty was discharged; McKee. wlio had been 
put on parole as a suspected li^alist, was again parokd. 
Farther south, in Mmtgconery, William Preston, oounty- 
Heutenant, labored to secure the subnuswui of C^tain 
Thomas Burk. his militia company, and lotiy others, all of 
whom refused the Virgima oath of allegiance. Fteaton com- 
plained that the act <^ May, 1777, directed against the dis- 
affected, carrying penidties of disarmament and loaa of cavil 
lights, gave the frontiersmen no concern, unce they did 
not talk treason and so failed to come within the act of 
1776 for " punishing certwn offenses." 

Indeed, the southwest in the summer of 1777 was a 
greatly disturbed region. Tories hvm N<m^ Carolina and 
others, it is stated, from eastern Vir^^a traveled in bands 
through the mounts settlements, stealing horses and com- 
mitting robberies and occaaionaJily murder.* A few of these 
Tory outlaws were captured and tried; among them Isaac 
Sebo, Jeremiah Slaughter, and WiUiam Houston, who were 
convicted of being inimical and suffered confiscation of 
IHtiperty and imprisonment. William Campbell, county- 
lieutenant of Washington, arrested a wayfarer who hon 
documents in his shoes tending to prove that he was a 
British emissary sent to stir up the Indiana, whereupon the 
rough-and-ready colond hanged him on a near-by tree 
without form of trial.* 

Campbell was very active in stamping out t^isaffectioo in 
the southwest, and largely because of his ruthless vigm- and 
energy Toryism failed to develop in that section. The oath 

' L. P. SunUDcrs'i Bittory of SouAtBol Virginia, 272. 
' Virginia Maftixitu rf Hittory and Btofrafkf, vn, IW. 
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of allegianoe prescribed by act of assembly was rigorously 
administered in the west as in other parts of the State» but 
it meant little, for lawlessness rather than any attachment 
to the royal cause was the origin of discontent and trouble 
there. The disturbed conditions inseparable from a state 
of war» together with the absence of many of the best men 
of that wild country in the army, gave horse-thieves and 
counterfeiters an excellent opportunity to ply their trades, 
and such outlaws were glad to form connections with 
brother outlaws of loyalist pretensions in North Carolina. 
Francis Hopkins, a counterfeiter serving a term in jail, es- 
caped and raised a band of brigands, which lived by horse- 
stealing and higihway robbery. Campbell arrested Hopkins 
one day while he was riding a stolen horse and uncere- 
moniously hanged him on the roadside. After his death his 
brother, William Hopkins, continued making depredations 
in Washington County until arrested in 1779. He was sen- 
tenced to jail and confiscation of estate "for treasonable 
practices against the United States of America, in taking up 
arms under the British standard." ^ Regulators patroled 
Washington County, as well as other western counties, for 
several years and sternly repressed disorder. In neighbor- 
ing Montgomery County a condition of anarchy existed 
until militia from Washington suppressed the lawless 
element. 

In the sununer of 1779 Tories from the Yadkin River in 
North Carolina and the New River in Montgomery formed 
a combination for the purpose, it seems, of attacking the 
State lead mines in that county. William Preston, the 
county-lieutenant, unable to cope with the situation, called 

^ Suiiimtn» 877. 
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upon William CampbeU, who came to his aaajstance with a 
body of Washington militia. This small force overran the 
disaffected region, quartering itself on Tories, plundering 
them, and compelling some of them to enlist iu the Ameri- 
can army or give security fen- good behavior.* Theadjacent 
region in North Carolina received like treatment. Camp- 
bell then went on to break up a nest of outlaws in Black 
Lick Valley in what is now Wjrthe County; according to 
accounts he arrested a dozen robbers who had been raiding 
the settlements and hanged them on two great white oaks 
known for a century afterwards aa the "Tory Trees." 
Whether Campbell actually executed so large a number of 
men f>fflisjLd is doubtful, but that strong means were em- 
ployed in 1779 to suppress the lawless and discontented 
element is evident from an act of immunity passed by the 
assembly in the fall for the benefit of William Campbdl, 
Walter Crockett, and their assodates.* 

Disaffection had spread widely throng western Vir- 
ginia by 1779, In Augusta a number of prosecutions are 
recorded; a deposition dated in Sept^nber, 1778, states 
that one Robert CrugwasavioIentTory.' The next year 
James Anderson, a school-teacher, was summoned to court 
for drinking confusion to Congress; and, more significant 
still, a writ was returned in April, 1780, marked: "Not 
executed for fear of the Tories." In Rockingham dis- 
affection was greater. Francis McBride was bound to 
appear before the November, 1779, grand jury to answer 
a charge of speaking "words disrespectful to the Govern- 
ment & present Constitution."* Likewise Gerard Erwinc 
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%was bafled to appear in court because he had ''propagated 
some news tending to raise Tumults and Sedition in the 
State''; and two others were convicted of conspiring with 
the enemy. The court, on June 9, 1780, examined John 
Davis on suspicion of treason and ''other misdemeanors/' 
sending him on to the general court for trial.^ 

The situation became actually dangerous in western 
Virginia in 1780, with the predominance of the British in 
the South. The troubled New River was again the principal 
scene of disturbance, although a larger territory was more 
or less involved. William Preston appealed for help to 
Jefferson, then governor, who directed William Campbell 
to put himself at the head of the Washington and Bote- 
tourt militia and take in hand "those Paracides," as the 
heated governor styled them.* A couple of months later, in 
September, 1780, Jefferson wrote the President of Congress 
that disaffection had spread over Washington, Montgom- 
ery, Henry, and Bedford, and that many hundreds had 
actually enlisted to serve the king of England. This state- 
ment was exaggerated, but solid reason existed for ill-ease. 
On October 27, 1780, he wrote the Virginia delegates in 
Congress: — 

A very dangerous Insurrection in Pittsylvania was prevented a 
few days ago by being discovered three days before it was to take 
place. The Ringleaders were seized in their Beds. This dangerous 
fire is only smothered: When it will break out seems to depend 
altogether on events. It extends from Montgomery County along 
our Southern boundary to Pittsylvania and eastward as far as the 
James River. Indeed some suspicions have been raised of its hav- 
ing crept as far as Culpeper.' 

^ Wayland, 81. 

' Executive communicatioiM, 1780. ' Ford, n, 856. 
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ably the most notorious and it is likely tliat the troops 
quartered themselves upon less active malcontents and 
wasted their substance, ad had been done the year before. 
There was also a little bloodshed. Major Joseph Cloyd» of 
Montgomery, went over the North Carolina line with three 
companies of mounted volunteers, partly "^rginians, partly 
Carolinians, and attacked a force of Carolina loyalists at 
Shallow Ford on the Yadkin River, on October 14, 1780. A 
brisk engagement resulted in the defeat of the Tories with 
a loss of twenty killed and wounded. This expedition, and 
the decisive defeat of the Carolina Tories at Eing's Moun* 
tain in September, relieved western Virginia from the 
danger of becoming the seat of a loyalist uprising in 1780. 
Developments in the west were but an acute phase of the 
dissatisfaction current in Virginia at the time. The ever- 
growing burdens of the war and the constant calls on 
militia for field service had largely sapped the real enthu- 
siasm which the generality had shown in 1776. Moreover, 
the patriot organization, once so strong, had now greatly 
relaxed. County committees had passed out of existence 
with the end of the political revolution and the establish- 
ment of a permanent government; ordinary governmental 
machinery replaced the much more acute and e£5cient 
Revolutionary tribunab. Expression of Tory opinion sel- 
dom met with punishment, and in the tidewater counties 
correspondence with the enemy seems to have been com- 
mon. The attitude of the people towards military service 
constantly became more unwilling; malingering abounded 
and complaints were frequent and loud.^ A petition from 
Caroline County, probably written by Edmund Pendleton, 

PetitioiM. CharloUe (A8095}. 
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graphically describes Uie atrocities in that cmmty of secret 
Tories, who should be more properiy denominsted mal- 
oontents. These continually charged the govenunent with 
oomiption and perfidy, protested against taxes and militia 
drau^ts as tyraniucal and unconstitutiooal, refused to give 
aid in times <rf danger and belittled the successes and mag- 
nified the misfortunes of the American arms.' Such mur^ 
murings iypify the attitude oS certain classes of every pc^ 
ulation called on to undergo a severe and wearisome strun 
like the Bevdutionary War, the classes that value present 
comfoEt and welfare more than potiUca) principle and are 
devoid of military enthusiasm at any time. Probably a 
considerable number of people in every county in the State 
were of this persuaaon in 1780, for the brave and ardent 
spirits had gone off to join the army and were for the most 
part dead, and the indifferent or faint-hearted predomi- 
nated. Such men, of course, were not Tories, but they 
would bend with the storm and might constitute a distinct 
danger in a crisis. 

But disaffection in the east was not merely pasdve. The 
militia draughts, the most onerous imposition of the govern- 
ment, met with open resistance at Northumberland Court- 
House, near the Potomac, where on September 14 and 15, 
1780, a great riot took place and a number of people were 
killed and wounded. On the second day the local militia 
vdiich remained futhful succeeded in putting down the 
rioters, who were tried by court-martial and sentenced in 
many instances to serve as soldiers for eighteen months 
or the war. The majority of mutineers who had not been 
ciq>tured surrendered on these terms, but a few boarded 

* I«ffalative Fetitkiu. Catoliiie (A37W). 
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F-p^iah veasebi in the B^ and escaped.' TY 
stances of growiflg disloyalty to the Anr 
brought the goTemment in 1780 to take fuTw 
against offenders. The assembly amended the act ' t- 
piinishment f^ certun offenses" so as to make it a misd^* 
meanor after August 1, 1780, to state by writing, piintingt 
or speech that America ou^t to be dependent on Great 
Britain, to acknowledge allegiance to the king, or encourage 
submission to the British. Frosecutios should be made in 
coun^ courts and penalties were limited to fines of one 
hundred thousand pounds of tobacco and imprisonment 
for five years. The act was limited to the duration of the 
war.' 

This law made procedure far mora certain and satis- 
factory than before, but it was supplemented by still more 
direct measures. An extraordinary act " for giving farther 
power to the governor and council " put the inhabitants of 
sections threatened by invasion under a modified martial 
law. The government received authority to conunit sus- 
pects to jail or remove them to places of confinement. In 
case of invasioD or insurrection, persons acting as guides 
or spies for the enemy, giving them aid or intelligence, or 
dissuading militia from service were to be tried by court- 
martials of militia officers. Sentences required confirma- 
tion by the governor. Most of the trials for disaffection 
in 1781 were conducted by court-martials, which, under 
this act, had cognizance of offenses hitherto unnoticed by 
the law. But in spite ot such le^lation, the government 
showed mildness towards the wrongdoers brought to its 
notice in 1780. The assembly at its October sesaon par- 
• Caltmdar tf Fvytnia Statt Papm. i. SH. • Bening. x. MS. . 
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doned the -peofie of Henry, Bedftod, Httaylvania, Bote- 
tourt, Montgomeiy, and Wadbington wlio had taken the 
king's oath or encouraged enlistments in the British serv- 
ice, but had not committed any criminal acts, provided 
they swore allegiance to the Ccnmnonvealth before the last 
day cS February, 1781. The benefits of this act vere ex- 
tended to a handful of Tories in the public jail at Bidi- 
mond. 

Such lenien<7 may or may not have been wiiplaioed. 
Certainly Jefferson's government was frequently de£ed 
and nothing IUk the vigorous anti-loyalist qiirit that 
marked the beginning of the Bevohiticoi existed in 1781. 
When the Britiah first seriously assailed Vir^nia in 1779 
and fMxnipied Suffolk, destroying enormous quantities of 
stores and meeting with no resistance from the ill-preparad 
militia, th^ reported that numerous applications of sul> 
mission were made them by the inhabitants.' The spirit 
of disaffection existing along Cbeaapealce Bay from the 
first began to show itself as tbe war turned against the 
Americans. British cruisers and privateers swarmed in 
the Bay, plundered tbe whole tidewater section, and in- 
flicted immense damage; a British fleet in a sin^e raid in 
1779 carried off three hundred slaves along with much 
other property. Towards the dose d the Bevolution tbe 
State contained an increasing number of passive Tories, 
secret traitors who would take no overt step, but watched 
the trend of events intently. The Virginia delegates in 
Congress wrote home, on April 2, 1781, that a French war- 
ship had carried a number of Virginians to Newport, 
among them traitorous citizens i^o might injure the cause 
* rtrrtma Bidmeal Btgultr, iv, 188. 
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by ^ving infonnation to the enemy or sowing disajffection.^ 
The number of malcontents, ahready considerable in 1779 
and 1780, increased in 1781 » with the transfer of hostilities 
to Virginia soil. The inevitable sufferings of war, which had 
been great from the first, were now aggravated by the 
operations of countless commissaries and quartermasters. 
State and Continental, who plundered right and left, some- 
times giving worthless certificates in return for what they 
took and sometimes not. 

A good many Tories were in prison at the beginning of 
1781. Even in the pressure of Arnold's invasion, on Janu- 
ary 8, 1781, the council examined one of them, Robert B. 
Carr6, who was remanded to jail for the period of the 
invasion because of disaffection.* On February 1, 1781, 
when the storm had abated, Jefferson wrote to Grovemor 
Lee, of Maryland, in regard to one Joseph Shoemaker, 
who had been guilty of violence in Virginia and was now 
under arrest in Baltimore, declaring that the government 
had no prison in Bichmond and suggesting that Shoemaker 
be tried and executed in Maryland if he were guilty of any 
crimes in that State. But Lee declined to act as Jefferson's 
hangman and sent Shoemaker to Bichmond, where he was 
imprisoned in Henrico jail along with other Tories. These 
latter, to the number of about twenty-five, complained that 
they had been confined in jail for six months without trial 
and asked to be examined in any convenient county coiurt 
or be released on bail pending examination.* Other com- 
plaints came to the government in 1781 from suspects 
imprisoned elsewhere. Reuben Mitchell, a ship-captain 

^ Calendar qf Virginia State Papers, n, 4. ' CouneU Journal (1781), 4. 
• Enciitive Pi^en (December, 1781). Yirgiuia SUte Library. 
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confined in Hanover, oomiduined that Im had been stxte^ 
days in the provost guard without trial and that he was 
unable to secure a copy <d the charges against him. John 
Cabeen, a Carolinian who had been arrested in ^^i^inia 
and thrown into jaU at Chariottesville, declared that he 
was kept chained among a gang of felons and had been 
given no hearing. 

Arnold's raid displi^ed in striking manner the militaiy 
weakness of Vi^inia and the government's utter ui^re- 
paiednesa; it was a feat as discouragmg to the patriot 
population as it was encouraging to the itl-diqxwed. Dis- 
content with the government became general, while actual 
disaffection grew widespread. Ordinary suspects could, of 
course, be clapped into jail and left to coed their heels, but 
there were insidious forms of treascm which it was difficult 
for the government to combat. The British, with an utter 
lack of scruple, sought to undermine the patriots t^ mean 
intrigue as persistently as they attempted open conquest; 
they used eveiy weaptm and advantage of war, honest and 
dishonest. 

Among th«r choice tactics was the perversion of Sag-rd- 
truce vessels to partisan purposes. The British had sought 
and obtained leave for flag-of-truce vessels to restore kid- 
napped slaves and other plunder to their owners in return 
for supplies. This was, of course, an accommodation both 
to the plunderers snd the plundered, but chiefly to the 
former, who needed the supplies. After a time the system 
was so stretched as to make distinctions between the prop- 
erty of persons who had been active in the patriot cause 
and of those who had remained passive, the latter being 
restored and the former kept. Finally a flag-of-truce went 
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80 far as to open trade with Mn. Byrd, of Westover, 
widow of the distinguished William Byrd, a loyalist, under 
the pretense of making restitution for captured property. 
The facts became known, and the council, on February 22, 
1781, informed Baron Steuben, who had allowed the Brit- 
ish ship to go up the James, of its disapproval of Mrs. 
Byrd's conduct in receiving goods from the enemy in cir- 
cumstances amounting to actual barter.^ Jefferson wrote 
Mrs. Byrd a few days later that her offense came within 
the act defining treason and that the attom^-general 
would proceed against her. The vessel, he said, had been 
allowed to ascend the river solely to return slaves carried 
off, instead of which it had begun a regular commerce.' 
The council directed a warrant to issue to the judges of the 
general court for the trial of Mrs. Byrd in Richmond on 
March 15, 1781. But the trial never took place, owing 
possibly to Mrs. Byrd's sex and rank, possibly to the gravity 
of the situation in Virginia, which precluded the paying of 
attention to such comparative trivialities. So this woman 
escaped the fate of one of Washington's old loves, Maiy 
Philipse, who was attainted of treason. The coimcil, how- 
ever, forbade flags-of-truce to be used in negotiating the 
return of plundered property.' 

Eastern Virginia was more and more threatened as the 
year advanced; the defenselessness of the State encouraged 
Arnold to take position at Portsmouth, while at the same 
time Comwallis gradually drew near from the South. But 
in the southwest, the region where discontent was most 
acute and dangerous, the situation was improved by the 

> CouneU Journal (1781), 61. > Governor*! Letter-Book (1781), 158. 
* CouneU Journal (1781), 68. 
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duwtiaeinait of the Cherokee Indiuu, wbo had began 
to make themsdves troublesome in December, 1780. The 
Cherokees were by tar tbe most formidable and dangerous 
tribe the Soutbem cxilomes had to redccn with. Partly 
civilised and threatened by the growing f nmtier of A^rginia 
and the Carolinai, the Cherokees listened reatUjIy to the 
British agents and Tories who worked steadily to ruse 
them agunst the borders. When at last thtgr moved, Vir- 
grata and Ntuih Candina militia cranlHited to make a fence 
of reqiectable size, invaded the Cherokee oountiy, and 
burned a nunba of their towns.* The Indians prudently 
allowed the militia to return home unopposed. But thou^ 
the Cherokee expedition had a good effect on the far fnm- 
tier, discontent was too prevalent in the west in the firing 
fd 1781 not to show itself. 

Garrett Vanmeter, county-lieutoiant of Hampshire, 
wrote to Jefferson, tai April 11, 1781, informing him that 
the agent sent to impress clothes and beef and drau^t men 
had been forced by a mob to abandon his work and that 
peaceful methods had failed to bring tbe mutinens to 
obedience. At the same time William l^eston reported 
that he did not think the Montgomery quota of militia 
demanded for general service could be rmsed, because 
nearly half of the militia were disaffected and any attempt 
to press them into service would dtb^ drive them to the 
mountains or bring on a riot. The Hampelure mutineers, 
finding a leader, had begun a rather serious disturbance. 

A certain John Ctaypole said if all the men were ol his mind, 

they would not make up any Cloathes, Beef or Men, and all that 

would join him should turn out. Upon which he got all the men 

> Calmtar (^ Virginia 8taU Papm. i, 4S9. 
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praBot to five or six and Got Uquor and Drank King George the 
third's healtht and Damnation to Congreaa, upon which com- 
plaint was made to three Magistrates. Upon which there was a 
warrant Issued iar several of them, and Guard of fifty men with 
the Sheriff. When th^ came to the place they f omid sixty or 
seventy men embodied, with arms — after some time they 
eapitolated. The Sheriff served the precept on the said John 
Claypole» but he refused to come with him or give up his arms; 
but agreed to come such a time, which time is Past — I was 
informed there are several Deserters amongst these people. 
Some of them from the English Prisoners.^ 

JeffenNXi replied that the spirit of mutiny must be 
crushed, yet counseled Vanmeter that it would perhaps be 
better not to move against the body of insurgents and 
drive them into open rebellion, but, on their dispersal, 
^ take them out of their Beds singly and without Noise." ' 
This advice illustrates Jefferson's preference for finesse 
over direct methods. The insurgents, however, instead of 
dispersing as the governor expected, increased in numbers 
until they were reported to be a thousand strong. Van- 
meter finally sent four companies of militia to break up 
tlie gathering, which was easily accomplished and without 
other casualties than one man accidentally killed. The 
only fighting of the outbreak took place when insiu*gents 
hcdding a mill fired on a party of horse without effect. 
Arrests followed the dispersion of the mutineers and the 
county court immediately examined forty-two prisoners, 
remanding some of them for trial. The assembly, which 
was anxious to end the sedition as quickly as possible, au- 
thorized the executive to offer a pardon, and the governor 
accordingly proclaimed it for the benefit of those insurgents 

^ Calmdar qf Virgima 8iaU Paptn, n, 40. * Letter-Book (1781). 
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outlying in the motmtainB. ^w oooDdl q>pcniited a qjedal 
court to try the off ^idera who bad been arrested. It met 
at Hampshire Court-House for the trial, in July, 1781, but 
•I the judges appointed in the order failed to appear, noth- 
ing was done. Nevertheless, the threat was an excellent 
oorrective tor a turbulent community inclined to re^id 
its own wishes as law. A number of excited women crowded 
the court-house, anxious to see the prisoners and fearing 
that they would be sentenced to death and immediately 
executed.* The government was at last showing that there 
was a limit to ita complaisance, something it should have 
done Itmg before. 

No action was taken, but the ringleaders remained in 
jail. Later on Claypole and several of his associates ap* 
pealed for an extension to themselves of the act of pardon, 
as in the case of the southwestern mutineers. Peter Hogg, 
the Rockingham county-lieutenant, gave the petition his 
support. The governor replied that he did not have the 
constitutional power to pardon offenders still in the pos- 
session of a court; only the assembly could dismiss prosecu- 
tions. A.t the same time Jefferson admitted that these men 
suffered hardship in being held for trial while their equally 
guilty comrades had been pardoned.* Finally the coundl 
decided to issue pardons to all the insurgents except John 
Claypole and foiu other ringleaders.* One by one the last 
of the Hampshire insurgents were taken or surrendered; 
they claimed to have been misled through ignorance to op- 
pose the taxes and the draught, which was an outworn but 
effective plea. Eventually erep the leaders were pardoned. 

' Calendar of Virfinia SlaU Paper*, n, tSB. 

■ Letter-Book (1781), M. ■ Cmmea JovrmU (1781-8t}, 21. 
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the Hampflhire outbreak was merely sfymptomatic of 
the difloouragement prevalent in western Virginia and of the / 
resentment caused by war taxes and draughting; what the/ 
peopk endured without murmuring in the Civil War seemed' 
an intolerable burden in the Revolution. The draughts 
were especially resented and met with frequent resistance. 
In Augusta and Rockingham the people gathered for the 
drawings seized the lists and destroyed them. ^I don't 
know ^diere this may stop/' wrote Major Thomas Posey, 
^if there is not a timeous check, in Hanging a few, for 
examples to the rest." ^ But the government would shed 
no blood and offered a pardon to the rioters who would 
return to their duty. The latter thereupon surrendered 
the rini^teaders, William Ward and Lewis Baker. In June, 
1781, Augusta court f oimd Ward and Baker guilty of levy- 
ing war against the Commonwealth and held them for 
trial by a epedal committee the coimdl appointed. In 
Bedford also a number of men combined to defeat the 
drau^L James Calloway» the county-lieutenant, over- 
awed them and imprisoned their leaders in Bedford jaH. 
A court-martial sentenced several of them to serve six 
months in the army, but they all managed to escape.' 
Reports from the southwest in June, 1781, stated that 
parties of Tories and deserters lurked in Montgomeiy and 
Washington Counties,* and in July, William Preston de- 
clared that more than half of the Montgomeiy people were 
disaffected and that their numbers were growing. Whigs 
could not be induced to enter militia service for fear of the 
Tories and Indians. 

^ Calendar qf Virginia SiaU Papen, n» 107. 

> CouneU Journal (1781). 115. 

' Calendar qf Virginia Stale Papen, n, 184. 
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Id the eaat tbe ntuation in 1781 waa almost as bad. Hk 
eaatero people suffered ob much as the west from taxes and 
draughts, and, in addition, were exposed to the depreda- 
tions of tbe enemy and t^ quartermasters and other official 
and unofficial extorters. Indeed, tbe east offered a better 
opportuni^ for resisting tbe government than tbe west, for 
the presence of British troops in the former section during 
the greater part of the year gave encouragement to every 
kind of treasonable and seditious practice. There was much 
malingering, much sbirldng cf duty, much secret inter- 
course with the enemy and some rioting and plundering, 
but no party or semblance of a party arose, as in North and 
South Carolina, to advocate the royal cause. The sc^- 
darity of tbe planter class on tbe American side remained 
practically unaffected, even thou^ tbe evils of war were 
bringing out the weakness or lack of patriotism at many 
individuals of that type which all the world over is apt to 
bow tbe bead to whatever cause happens to have the upper 
hand for tbe time being. But such men do not found parties. 
Tbe records of tbe year are full of accusations of treason 
and Toryism; overt acts were not wanting and a handful 
of men actually made war on their State. Trifds followed 
and many convictions of treason, but in the end mercy in- 
variably triumphed, sometimes at the expense of justice. 
Tbe government used great moderation in these critical 
months in dealing with those guilty of treason ami dis- 
affection. 

There was some excuse fm- harshness, too. The British 
commanders, following tbe inexcusable custom they had 
introduced in tbe South, paroled unarmed citizens and 
threatened them with death if taken in arms against Gng- 
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land at any subsequent time. Matthews seems to have 
been the first British commander to employ the system in 
Vir^^nia; he paroled a number of Nansemond non-com- 
batants in 1779, and Arnold and Comwallis greatly ex- 
tended it* As this practice, if systematically carried out 
and generally regarded, would have left it in the power of 
a mere raiding party of cavalry permanently to neutralize 
half a State, Jefferson could not, of course, put up with it. 
He accordingly required persons who had accepted paroles 
and intended to observe them to go within the British 
lines, where they belonged. Such action on his part was 
imperative; the government could not allow whole sections 
of the population to become paralyzed by a perversion of 
militaiy usage. ^ 

The governor's decision put the inhabitants in the line 
of march of the British army in a most distressing quan- 
dary. Peacefulness was no protection whatever; unarmed 
planters and small farmers engaged in looking after their 
affairs and offering no pretense of resistance were forced 
to ipve their paroles not to serve in the American army at 
any time in the future, or were liable to be shipped off to 
New York to endure the horrors of the British prisons, al- 
most unparalleled in history. On the other hand, if they 
gave parole and later were called into the field with the 
militia, th^ might be executed in case of capture. Jeffer- 
son retorted to this threat by threatening to execute an 
equal number of British prisoners in his hands, and it 
does not appear that Comwallis murdered any citizens of 
Virginia under pretext of breaking parole as he murdered 
unfortunate Carolinians. Jefferson further attempted to 

^ CoMiea Jounud (1781), 11. 
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make paroling difficult by isdatiiig British posts as mndi 
B8 possible. la Jdsy, 1781, he asked the assembly to pro- 
hibit dtizens from going within a certain distance at en- 
campments ot the enemy, and to provide a method for the 
speedy trial of persons caught f umiahing the enemy with 
supplies or acting as guides. This was necessary, be de- 
clared, because the miUtaiy authorities had no power over 
civilians and could not prevent peo[4e from staying in their 
homes and submitting to the enemy's donsnds in order to 
save their proper^.' The assembly theretqxm extended 
the jurisdiction of court-martials over civilians guil^ of 
intercourse with the enemy. 

The government had an even more serious embarrass- 
ment in the rtq>idi]y growing spirit of lawlessness in tide- 
water Virginia. Jefferson wrote to Colonel Innes in May, 
1781, that people in James City and York had committed 
acts amounting to treason and misprision of treason, al< 
though they had covered their tracks so well as to leave 
no l^al proofs. He directed Innes to carry suspects before 
justices of the peace for cntliDary legal investigation and 
ship them off to Richmond if so mdered by the court, but 
if evidence was lacking and there seemed danger of rescue 
simply to seize them without investigation and send them 
to Henrico jafl. A dangerous outbreak against authority 
occurred on the Eastern Shore in April, 1781 ■ This section, 
isolated and largely at the mercy <d sea power, had al- 
w^s contained many British sympathizers and lukewarm 
patriots. Besides the necesaaiy burdens of the war, like 
taxes and militia drawings, the people had suffered from 
unceasing ravages of privateers and plunderers, who were, 
> Letts-Book (1781), SI. 
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for all practical purposes, simply pirates. In addition the 
government allowed several successive tax levies to pile 
up on Accomac and Northampton taxpayers without 
warning, and a militia draught proved the last straw. On 
April 20, 1781, a mob of several thousand men, armed 
with dubs and poles, met at Accomac Court-House for the 
purpose of opposing the draught. George Corbin, the act- 
ing county-lieutenant, attempted to quiet the rioters, but, 
finding hb efforts useless, postponed the drawing to a later 
date. On this occasion the crowd again assembled in force 
and refused to listen to Corbin*s pleading for obedience to 
the law. Once more the draught was not held.^ 

Thereupon confusion reigned on the Eastern Shore. 
TiftadiTig citizens advised their neighbors not to pay taxes; 
tax collectors refused to make collections or hand over 
mon^ already received to the commissioners; others were 
threatened for attempting to collect. Corbin feared to use 
force to restore order, but the ringleaders in the riot were 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to serve as soldiers 
for the duration of the war. The court-martial referred 
John Curtis and William Garrison, the only men of posi- 
tion among the malcontents, to the council for trial. Corbin 
vividly described the situation on the Eastern Shore: — 

With the enemy's barges continually hovering around over 
Sea and Bay coasts, threatening to bum and plunder all who 
should oppose their wicked designs. The disaffected daily in- 
creasing by their clandestine trade with the British at Portsmouth, 
their threats thrown out against all who shall fail to apply for 
protection and accept the proposed mercy, in the British proc- 
lamations, which have been industriously and artfully circu- 
lated and enforced.' 

^ Calendar qfrirg%ma8iaUPaperi,n, 99. * Ihid.,tul95. 
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An even toiok aerious oocanence ftdlowed thu ttistmb- 
mnoe. llie disaffected, vAio were constantlf becoming 
bolder because unmoIeBted hy the cEfltrscted govemment, 
had taken to robbing remote plsntationa and attempting 
to gain the assistance of the slaves. A plants accidentaUy 
suiprised one of die conspirators while engaged in winning 
over some negroes and was shot dead. Thia outrage was 
too much for the patience of the people; tbey rase in arms, 
forced a ctmfesmon from a dave, and hanged tlnee d the 
plunderers.' The lynching was revenged by a descent tm 
Fuugoteague of British barges, commanded by one Robin- 
son and manned chie^ by u^roea. A handful of local 
militia turned out and drove off the raiders after a brief 
skirmish. The latter took to their boats, followed by the 
militia, who continued the pursuit up Chesapeake Bay for 
four d^rs and nights, but without overtaking them. Hie 
patriots returned in no complusant humor and a court- 
martial proceeded to tty John Ljron, rector of St. George's 
Parish, Accomac, for ^dlng the enemy and discouraging 
the militia from taking arms agdnst Robinson's raiders. 
The case against Lyon looked bad, since he had gone on 
board Robinson's bai^ at night, though apparently un- 
willingly. He received a fur trial, and the sentence of five 
years' imprisonment imposed was strictly within the law; 
there could be no doubt of Lyon's open Toryism. Yet the 
minister bore a good character and was popular with his 
parishioners, some of whom petitioned the govemcw tea 
a remission of his sentence to exile. John Cropper, the 
county-lieutenant, however, reported that I^ron deserved 
a halter.* Cropper sent the worst offenders in the Accomac 

> Catmdar i4 Virgmia Slalt Papert. n, SM, 412. 
* Cornea Jminul (1781), UO. 
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outbreak, Lyon, John Curtis, T^^iam Garrison, and five 
others, as prisoners to Richmond, with a recommendation 
of leniency. The government was mild and changed Lyon's 
imprisonment to residence in the countiy twenty miles 
from Richmond, eventually allowing him to return to 
Accomac. 

The whole tidewater section was becoming distracted, 
a prey to raiders all along the shores of rivers and bays, 
honeycombed with intrigue and full of secret traitors, who 
were too few in number in any one place or too fearful of 
public sentiment to act openly. The New York privateers 
in Chesapeake waters paid no attention to the political 
views of their victims, robbing good loyalists as willingly 
as rebels. Ralph Wormeley and Philip Grymes were 
among the former class. Wormeley's splendid estate at 
Rosegill was plundered by privateersmen, who found 
guides and assistants in the plantation negroes. Wormeley 
and other sufferers from this raid appealed to Leslie, com- 
manding the British force at Portsmouth, to control his 
privateers, and Leslie retmned some slaves and other 
stolen property.^ The privateersmen on the British side 
were difficult to restrain, for they were pirates in every- 
thing but name; they used New York as a refuge and the 
Union Jack as a cover for indiscriminate robbery and out- 
rage. They were for the most part Americans, chiefly from 
New York, but also from Maryland and Virginia — fisher- 
men, coast sailors, marine vagrants, who seized the un- 
rivaled opportunity for crime offered by Chesapeake Bay 
and its numberless inlets. In the early years of the war the 
Virginia navy had kept these water-thieves in check, but 

* Calendar qf Virgima State Papere, n, 405. 
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the oavy came to an end in tbe invaoon st tlie bfiginning 
of 1781, and the piratea enj<^ed full sc(^. Ccmditicuu in 
tidewater Vii^inia bad become distresang by the sinniner 
of that year and continued ao throughout 1782. 

Constant arreats fuid triala in 1781 showed the extent 
of disaffection and the de^ public discouiagemenL Local 
iffil'tiit commanders, invested with the powers ol martial 
law, strove to suppress the discontented whom the ubi- 
quitouB and energetic county committees had once so 
effectually terrorized. Cases of disaffection were numo^ 
ous. Archibald Ritchie, of Tai^whannock, the U^ralist, 
h^>pening to send a letter by the same messenger used by 
a privateer captain in Tappahannock jail, had his pi^pers 
■Hzed and sealed.' Fauntleroy Dye, an ex-tobacco-inapec- 
tor of Richmond County, had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy in 1779 and returned home somewhat later with 
a considerable sum of money, which naturally exdted sus- 
picion in the conununity. Dye, who had become thoroughly 
tainted during his captivity, began to use his influence to 
persuade his neighbors to resist militia calls and to hold 
private meetings of a doubtful character at his house. 
Learning this. Major Joel, with a party of mounted vdun- 
teers, went into Richmond, arrested one Tiffie, "a most 
notorious promoter of sedition," and surrounded Dye's 
house, where he took a few armed Tories, who had " in 
open contempt of the laws of their country, bid defiance 
to tbe county lieutenant, and held constant meetings of 
tbe disaffected." ■ A court-martial at Leedstown found Dye 
guilty (rf ^ving intelligence to the enemy and encourafpng 

> Coanea Journal (17B1). S50. 

■ CalmdoT tf Piryuiia SUOt Papert, n. IM. 
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flerlicm, and sentenoed him to priaon for the period of the 

IT. 

Caution waa neoessaiy to escape suspicion in the sum- 
er of 1781, so general were the reports of disaffection, 
scause of communications carried on with the British 
Portsmouth for the return of property taken by priva- 
ersmen, which led to suspicions of a widespread system 
intelligenoe among loyalists, the government ordered the 
»! authorities to arrest a number of persons along the 
s^[>pahannock and seize their papers: Ralph Wormeley, 
., Philip GrymeSy and about twenty others, some of them 
ominent merchants. These arrests had littie effect in 
smming the tide of discontent ever strengthening through 
e year. Amos Weeks reported from Princess Anne that 
ere were many disaffected in the county, whom he 
ished to bring to justice. Thomas Newton confirmed his 
icount: — 

The County of Princess Anne has neither civil or military law 
it — they are striving to collect their militia — to-morrow 
11 determine their numbers to turn out — mwder is committed 
d no notice taken of it for want of some support up the Coun- 
jT — a few desperate fellows go about in the sea Coasts and 
rge Swamps and do mischief in the nights. Every one who 
pears active against them is the object of their fury.^ 

Other counties in the neighborhood were as bad. With 
e British established at Portsmouth and sending out 
itachments into the surrounding countiy to build posts, 
le natural Toryism of southeastern Virginia reappeared. 
»siah Parker, the militia commander in Isle of Wight, re- 
>rted that some there visited the enemy and that many 

^ Calendar qf Virginia 8iaU Papers, ii» 451. 
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Norfolk, Prmcess Anne, and Nanaemond pei^e had been 
parded by the British on their own request, althou^ only 
twelve men in Nanaemond had actually taken smu with 
tbem. Feeling ran so high between Tories and patriots in 
this te^pon that violence followed; how much it is hard to 
aay; the records speak vaguely of murder as being com- 
mon, but specific instances are not so easy to find. One 
revolting crime is recorded. A militia captun named Nott, 
in scouting through Xanaemond, fell into an ambush set 
by some local Tories and waa mortally wounded. Theam- 
bnsbers put him in a cart and were <m their way to the 
nearest British post when a squad of American dragoons 
fell upon them, retook the dying man, and captured the 
leader of the party, Demps^ Butler, a deserter from the 
militia and all-round bad character.' Farther up the coast, 
in Gloucester, Sir John Peyton expressed a belief that the 
enemy were in communication with Gwynn's Island and 
Middlesex and that the people were generally inclined 
towards Toryism. Constant accusations of treason came 
to the council and many prisoners, some innocent, some 
unquestionably guilty. Benjamin Bronson and Warwood 
Burt, of Yorit, were buled to appear b^ore the cotmcil on 
the charge of treason, and John Warden, against whom in- 
formation had been lodged, gave bond of twenty thousand 
pounds of tobacco to ^pear.* On October 12, 1781, during 
the uege of Yorktown, the council dismissed a ntmiber of 
Buspecta on their expressing contrition and giving security 
to furnish each a soldier for the war. 
What waa in some respects the most remarkable trial 

> CaUndar oj Ftr^'nw Stai* Paptri, u, 189. 

> Cornea Jmmd (1781). III. 
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e of Toryism during the Revolution was that of ** Billy/' 
Qulatto slave tried and condemned to death by Prince 
Qiam court in May, 1781, ''for aiding and abetting 
1 feloniously and traitorously waging and levying war 
linst the Commonwealth, in conjunction with divers of 
! same, in an armed vessel/' ^ Two of the judges dis- 
ted on the ground that a slave, not being a citizen of the 
Xe, owed it no allegiance and so could not commit trea- 
i. Tliis was a new doctrine, fruit of Revolutionary 
nanitarianism. Slaves had been tried and executed for 
Eison in the colonial period; a notable case had occurred 
1710, and a slave was executed for robbery and treason 
^forfolk in 1778. Mann Page, the executor of the estate 
oing ''Billy," appealed to Je£Person for a reprieve, which 
3 granted, and later petitioned the legislature for his 
don, on the ground that his conviction of treason was 
gal.* The committee appointed to consider the appeal 
icurred, and it is probable that the slave was pardoned, 
ugh the end of the case is obscure. 
k> far-reaching had been disaffection in Virginia that the 
)lic jail at the end of November, 1781, was filled to its 
lost capacity with persons awaiting trial for political 
tnses. William Rose, the keeper, reported that seven men 
I been committed to jail on the governor's order, but 
t it would be impossible to keep them in so confined a 
ce, along with the number already in prison, without 
[angering their lives, whereupon they were released on 
I. On December 4, 1781, thirty-two loyalists captured 
Yorktown and elsewhere were in the Richmond jail, 

* Caiendar qf Virginia State Papen, n, 90. 

* Jounud, House of Delegates (May, 1781), 11. 
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besdes other priwmen. l^iia overciowdiiig in a snull con- 
fioeled the council to take mesaims for a jail deUveiy. 
The governor reported that the priMSien were so dosd; 
quartered that thrar Itvea were actually in danger and the 
council discharged them. 

It could afford to he mfig"W"'"*™'« The war was over 
in effect; the peril post. But that dangerous diacmitent 
and open treason were progreaaing in 1781 to the pcMnt of 
threatening the activitiea of the government in waging the 
war cannot be doubted. There was no semblance cf a T017 
part7t but eveiywbere were doubt, diasatirfaction, and a 
disinclination to make sacrifices. The victory cf Yorktown 
tescued ^^ginia from a serious ntuatioti. 



CHAFTEB X 

UHilTABT OPERATIONS 

The later milituy movements in \^rgiiua have been so 
frequently described and in such detail tliat a further pro- 
longed study would be superfluous ; yet a general account d 
the <q?eration8 <^ the war cannot well be excluded from any 
broad narrative of the Revolution. After Dumnore's ex- 
pulsion the offensive operations of the 'Virginia govern- 
ment ended. Its military activities were confined to fur- 
nishing supplies and troops for the Continental army, and 
it made little effort to provide tor home defense. Militia 
(Wganization actually became less efficient as the war pro- 
gressed. There was need, too, for a mobile and trained 
militia. A^r^nia was not invaded for several years, but the 
Chesfq>eake was terribly raided by privateers through the 
entire contest and the Indians were always threatening and 
occasionally dangerous. 

The Indian menace seemed ^«at for a moment in 1776, 
when both the Creeks and Cherokees were carrying on 
hostilities against the borders of the Southern colonies. 
The arrival of a British force at this moment would have 
made the red men's assistance valuable; the British did 
not come and the Americans were able to put down the 
Indians. South Carolina roughly suppressed the Creeks, 
and the three Southern colonies then turned in concert 
against the Cherokees who were raiding Virfpnia aa far 
as the Blue Bidge. Virginia sent out an expedition under 
Colonel Isaac Christian «4uch traversed the wilderness far 
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into tlie present State of Tennessee and endured extract- 
dinary hardships. It met with no resistance, however, 
as the Cherokees were awed by the mze of the force, and, 
after witnes^ng the destruction of some of their towns, 
sued for peace. Christian's raid made such an impression 
on these savages that they remained comi>aratively quiet 
for the rest of the war. 

The Engliah, absorbed in thur efforts to conquer the 
North, had allowed tb^ allies to be subdued without 
assistance. And so long as the towns of FUladdphia and 
New York and the line of the Hudson remained the British 
objective, little heed was paid to the South. It was only 
after Burgoyne had surrendered at Saratoga and Howe had 
evacuated Philadelphia that the new commander-in-chief. 
Sir Henry Clinton, began to meditate an attack on the 
prosperous and undefended South. Sooner or later a 
Southern war would lead to an invasion of Vir^nia, the 
chief Southern State and the natural base of supplies for 
armies operating in the Carolinas. The British harassed the 
Commonwealth with several severe ruds before making it 
the scene of regular campaigns. Command of the sea gave 
them the option of selecting any ptunt along the coast tor 
attack, and no country coidd be mote invitiog to water 
expeditions than Virginia, with its deeply indented shore 
and its numerous broad rivers. In the realization <A these 
facts, Clinton sent an expedition from New York in May, 
1779, under Admiral Sir George Collier.' The fleet an- 
chored in Hampton Roads on MEqr 9, and Collier, with 
Matthews, who commanded the troops on board, lost 
little time in attacking Portsmouth, where the patriots 
> CMDpbeU'a ffutoy qf VirgMn, OM. 
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liad built a stout log-work on the Elizabeth Biver dignified 
by the name (tf Fort Nelson. With usual colonial fatuous- 
ness in militaiy matters, they had left it open in the rear, 
so that the British t^ landing troops behind it exposed the 
Americans to attack. The garrison precipitately retreated 
and the enemy occupied pOTtsmouth without fighting. 
From this ptnnt as a centa they sent out ruding parties 
in various directions, one of which captured Suffolk, the 
diief dipdt of military supplies in Vii^nia. Apparently 
tiie State government selected this exposed town in the 
bdirf that Viqpnia enjoyed immunity from British at- 
tempts. A militia force <A two thousand had gathered at 
Suffolk, but it di^iersed on the approach of the redcoats. 
Naval 8t<»es in large quantity and thousands of barrels 
ol pork were destn^ed, and then the expedition returned 
to New York. 

The rulers at Williamsbui^ had made a hasty attempt 
to meet the rud by calling out militia and holding two 
thousand recruits about to be sent to the Continental 
army. When Collier abandoned Portsmouth, they wera 
BufBcnenily reassured to forward the recruits to South 
Carolina along with two troops of horse. The assembly 
passed a totally ineffective act for raising forty -five hun- 
dred Tt^unteers by way of salving its conscience and gave 
the question little further thought. It did go so far, how- 
ever, as to ask for a detachment <A the French fleet to 
guard the unprotected Chesapeake waters. If this request 
bad been granted, the State woidd have escaped losses 
btan privateers and OTganized raids like Collier's which 
finally came to endanger the American cause. But the 
Ftench fleet was kept at Newport, where it accomplished 
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nothing. wh3e '^rgmia was kft opea to aasaulta b^ taraea 
at any size. 

In October, 1780, a British expedition of three thooaand 
men commanded by General Leslie landed at Portsmouth. 
Leslie was not primarily engaged in raiding, but in estab- 
lishing communicatioQ with Ctnnwallia in the Carolinas, 
and his ravages were not wide^read. After a stay at about 
s month at Portsmouth and Suffolk, he sailed for South 
CaioUna to reinforce Cwnwallis. Militia in cooaderaUe 
numbers had gathered to oppose him, but aocording to the 
customary hand-to-mouth method of the Vufpnia govern- 
ment it dispersed on the disappearance (rf the immediate 
danger. Collier's and Leslie's unopposed occupation ol 
Virginia ports prepared the way for a much more serious 
enterprise; the State's evident helplessness encouraged the 
British to push r^ds into the interior. Clinton chose Bene- 
dict Arnold to command the next expedition, which en- 
tered the 'Mrginia Cttpes on December SO, 1780. 

Instead of stopping at Portsmouth as the British com- 
manders had done previoudy, Arnold boldly stood up the 
James with his force <tf nzteen hundred men. There was 
no army to oppose him; the patriots had thrown iq> earth- 
works at points along the river, and the cannon at one cf 
these. Hood's, fired on the flotilla, but this feeble re^stance 
ended when Arnold landed troops. The traitor reached 
^chmond on January 5, 1781. 'When he had destn^ed 
the military stores and the public buildings at the new 
^^rginia capital, he fell back down the James. One detach- 
ment ot the expedition, in attempting to ascend the Ap- 
pomattox to Petersburg, was ao vigorously opposed by 
General Smallwood with a body of militia that it gave vp 
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the enterprise. Simcoe's cavalry surprised and dispersed a 
bandful of militia at Charles City Court-House. Arnold 
was ambushed at Hood's on his way down the river by 
George Rogers Clark, the Western hero, and suffered a 
slight loss. All in all, however, this small British expedi- 
tion met with no opposition worthy of the name. 

Arnold established himself at Portsmouth on January 
iO, 1781. He had come for no flying visit, but for system- 
atic raiding; a reinforcement of two thousand men made 
bim formidable. By this time the Virginia government 
bad managed to bring four thousand militia into the field, 
part of the force on the Rappahannock under Weedon, 
part under Thomas Nelson, Jr., at Williamsburg, and part 
under Baron Steuben at Cabin Point on the James. ^ There 
was some prospect of assistance, too, since the presence 
of Arnold had called the attention of Washington and the 
French to the Virginia campaign. Desire to capture the 
traitor, as well as the necessity of preventing the destruction 
of the State's resources, led to a resolution to send a French 
fleet to the Chesapeake as a part of a joint military and 
naval movement. Lafayette was ordered to the head of 
the Bay with a detachment of the Continental army to 
be employed in the attempt. The plan of cooperation 
failed, owing largely to the blundering of the French. A 
squadron commanded by De Tilly entered Hampton 
Roads, but because of its small size the commander feared 
that he would be bottied up by the British fleet. Without 
attempting any maneuvers, he sailed back to the French 
ba^ of operations, Newport, Rhode Island.^ 

* P. R. Lassiter's Arnold's Invasion of Virginia^ 16. 

* Charlemagne Tower's The Marquis de La Fayette in the American 
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All the same, tbe oppOTtimity to ci4>tuie AroM wu 
too tempting to be lost. The French adnural Destoudm 
brought B second and larger fleet to Vir^nia with eleven 
hundred troops on board, commanded I7 Banm '>^oin£- 
nil, Bochambeau's second in command. Destoudies's 
tardy movements frustrated the plan. The British adminl 
Aibuttinot reached the Capes ahead c4 the French and an 
action between the two fleets resulted in the latter's retun 
to Newport for a seccmd time. 

This failure was attended with serious cooaeqoeaoes. 
T)x militia had assembled in sufficient numbers to be d 
some service in a joint attack on Portsmoutli with the 
French and Lafayette's Continentals. Colonel Parker was 
at Suffolk with the Nansemond militia and Lawson st 
Smithfield with nine hundred infantiy and a troop 0/ 
horse. Muhlenberg occupied Cabin Point with eight hun- 
dred infantiy and Armand's cavalry l^tm. On the n«tti 
aide of the James, Nelson had gathered one thousand moL 
Muhlenberg, who commanded b31 these forces, aimed to 
prevent Arnold from escaping south to join ComwaOis 
by acting in concert with the North Carolina militia, and 
he might have succeeded if the French had held command 
of the sea. As it was, the English were reinforced after 
Destouches's dSbide, and the American plan of campaign 
completely broke down. Instead of tddng tbe (tensive 
against the English, the patriots were not even able to ; 
offer a successful defense to a new invasion projected fraa 
Portsmouth. The British fleet had brought further tioqM 
and another commander, Major-General PhiUipa. Philip 
was a rare specimen of that insolent, overbearing military 
iTpe which bad done so much to prejudice the colonies 
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against En^^Ush rule. He was an oflSoer of small ability, 
but as Viiginia unassisted could make but little opposi- 
tion, be aooomplisbed his object, which was to plunder the 
oountiy. 

In the middle of April, 1781, Phillips went up the James 
River with the best part of his command. The James, 
which divides Virginia into unequal halves, was the main 
ocHnmercial highway and strategic line of the State. The 
chief towns were on it or near it, and the largest tobacco 
warehouses; to hold it was to control the greater part of 
eastern Virginia. Naturally, then, it was the center of 
operatuNos for the campaign of 1781, both for Phillips's 
raid and the more serious movements of Comwallis later 
in the year. Phillips turned aside to occupy Williamsburg 
and then proceeded up the Appomattox. Muhlenberg, with 
his militia, made some opposition to the British, who en- 
tered Petersburg on April 25, 1781, only after a lively 
brush. ^ The invaders created havoc, burning warehouses 
at Petersburg and Warwick and the military supply dkp6i 
at Chesterfield Court-House. 

The main British objective was Richmond, where a 
quantity of stores again had been collected. Baron Steuben 
was now commanding in Virginia instead of Muhlenberg; 
he had only a handful of r^ulars and a small force of mili- 
tia, but he made such resistance as was possible and suc- 
ceeded in delaying the enemy's advance. Time was of im- 
portance, for Lafayette was rapidly drawing near with his 
Continentals. Though he had been ordered to Virginia 
originally for the attack on Portsmouth, which proved 
abortive, he arrived in season to be of great service in the 

> Tower» n» 892. 
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defensive campiugD aow really beginning. The Britidi 
reached Manchester on the south bank of the James ap- 
IH)site Richmond on April SS, just as Lafayette entered the 
latter place from the north.' Phillips had the larger and 
better force, amounting to twenty-three hundred men, but 
the crossing of the river under fire was a somewhat hazard- 
ous operation and the English general allowed discretion 
to cool his ardor. He retired down the James to Westovn 
after a raid of exceptions] severity, in which Virginia suf- 
fered materiaJ injury. Lafayette followed along the norti 
bank of the river, too weak to attack, but strong enough 
to oppose any attempt to cross. His presence was of im- 
portance, for it made impossible any wide dispersal of the 
British force for plundeVing. 

Phillips, who was ailing, returned to Petersbuig and 
^ed on May 13; Arnold succeeded him in command. The 
generalissimo in the South, Lord Cornwallis, was advancing 
from North Carolina to join Arnold and inaugurate a cam- 
paign in Virginia. Lafayette, though he longed to prevent 
the junction, coidd do nothing with his few troops. He 
wrote to hasten the movements of Anthony Wayne, de- 
tached with a further force of Continentals to aid him, 
and passed over the James towards Petersburg. The rival 
artillery carried on a cannonade across the Appomattox, 
but the Frenchman was in auch a dangerous position with 
the broad James in his rear that he speedily returned to 
Richmond. He still hoped to be able to attack Arnold 
before the arrival of Cornwallis; he did not know that the 
latter had reached Petersburg before Wayne had set out 
from York, Pennsylvania, on the march southward. 
' Toirer, n, Z93. 
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The situation of the patriots was now veiy threatening. 
Nathanael Greene, the American commander in the Caro- 
linasy had refused to follow Comwallis into Virginia and 
had taken the fateful step of marching South; the Old 
Dominion was left to such defense as might be devised. 
Comwallis commanded a considerable and well-appointed 
army» especially strong in cavalry, while the only American 
force in the State of any consequence was Lafayette's small 
detachment of Continentals augmented by miUtia. The 
English general began his movements by advancing to the 
James, which he crossed at Westover. He reached Bot- 
tom's Bridge on the Chickahominy on May 28; ^ Lafayette 
left Richmond on May 27, with the British near at hand.* 
He was in no little danger; the enemy by an energetic use 
of their cavalry might have held him until the main force 
could come up. The marquis, appreciating his position, 
began a rapid retreat northward to join Wayne, who was 
now known to be somewhere near at hand. Comwallis 
wheeled in pursuit and paralleled the American line of 
march for several days, endeavoring to intervene between 
Lafayette and Wayne and bring the former to battle. On 
May 28, Lafayette crossed the South Anna and on May 30 
crossed the North Anna and was safe. On June 10, Wayne 
met him on the Rapidan, with one thousand Continentals 
of the Pennsylvania line. 

Comwallis had given up the pursuit on June 1 and turned 
his attention elsewhere. He sent Tarleton on a cavalry raid 
to Charlottesville, whither the Virginia assembly had fled, 
and Simcoe to Point of Fork on the upper James, where the 
Virginians had assembled large military stores. Tarleton 

1 Tower, n, 890. < Ibid., n, 821. 
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drove the asaembly over the moontams to Staunttm, bat 
had no other suooess; Simcoe succeeded in fri^teniog off 
Steuben, wiio guarded Point at Foric, and burned the 
stores. This was a serious loss for the bankrupt A^^nia 
govemmenL Meao^^iile the American army, whidi had 
been increased by Wayne to about four thousand men, 
was now strong enou^ to play with the offennve. La- 
fayette was no longer in danger from a cavahy attack and 
might even offer battle, provided he had exceptional ad- 
vantages. At least, he could prevent further British raidi 
of any consequence; Comwallis must keep his troops mO 
in hand in the face of a formidable foe quite able to cot 
off detachments. Comwallia fell back to the James Rivtr 
west of BJchmond as Lafayette in turn advanced; on the 
latter's approach he turned eastward and passed throu^ 
Richmond to Williamsburg. Lafayette followed,* at first 
cautiously, but gradually with more boldness. Steubcs 
joined him on June 19 with a militia arr^, ru^ng his army 
to five thousand men, of ^om two thousand were C<Ht- 
tinentals. It was too heterogeneous and badly equipped 
an army, however, to be lightly risked in battle, thou^ si 
a check and impediment on ComwaHia's movements it wu 
invaluable. The conquest of Virginia was in^xeable ai 
long as it existed. 

Lafayette's vigorous pursuit brought on several seveie 
skirmishes with the British rearguard. On one occasi<n 
Muhlenberg in the American van was set upon l^ Tarletcm, 
but Lafayette threw his supports briskly forward and the 
dragoons retired. Anthony Wayne, who commanded the 
patriot advance, continued to press the British dosdy, 
> Tomr. n, S4S. 
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fighting a skirmish at Spencer's Ordinary on June 26. On 
June 28, Comwallis reached Williamsburg, where orders 
from Clinton met him. He was directed to send back part 
of his army to New York for Clinton's reinforcement and 
to take up a defensive position with the remainder. He 
thereupon moved south with the intention of going to 
Portsmouth; by sending his baggage across the James in 
advance of his troops he beguiled the Americans into be- 
lieving that his army had already passed over. Intent on 
cutting off the rear-guard, Wayne pressed forward across 
a long causeway through the swamps which line the river 
near Jamestown. Comwallis remained perdu until Wayne 
entered the trap and then confronted him with the whole 
British army drawn up for battle. For a moment Wayne's 
danger was very great. His force doubtless would have been 
overwhelmed, if Lafayette, on reaching the scene of action, 
had not promptly brought up supports, which were for- 
tunately near at hand. Two battalions of Pennsylvanians 
created a diversion by charging the British center, thus 
giving Wayne the chance to withdraw. The affair at Green 
Spring was a sharply contested engagement, from which 
the Americans were exceedingly fortunate to escape with- 
out heavy loss. Tarleton later accused Comwallis of slug- 
gishness in not following up his advantage the next morn- 
ing, and it does seem that the English general let pass an 
opportimity to dispose of Lafayette and bring his Virginia 
venture to a successful pause. 

As it was, the campaign had been a f ailiu^ in a strategic 
sense, though Virginia's economic resources had suffered 
greatly. Comwallis established himself at Portsmouth, 
while Tarleton went off on a brief plundering excursion 
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tluou^ southern Virginia more productive d Otttiages 
on the inhabitants than ci injury to the American cause. 
Lafayette, with an army still intact and growing, toot up 
a poation at Malvern Hill, later famous for the battle 
fought there in 1862. Vir^nia could not be called con- 
quered as long aa a conuderable American force still h^ 
the field; the State was weakened by a summer c^ march- 
ing and burning, but its resources were yet large. After 
a mcmth of constant maneuvering Comwallis had failed 
to bring on a battle and now held only the coimtry at the 
mouth <A the Jamea. Indeed, the campugn, with the sub- 
sequent surrender, has drawn much hostile criticism on 
Comwallis. That he was not a great strate^st is true, but 
he was a competent tactician, and he gave the Ammcans 
more trouble than any British general. He organized a 
disdplioed and mobile army with which he marched vast 
distances and fought a number of engagements, nearly al- 
ways with success. His invasion of Virginia was inevitable 
if the British wished to secure their conquests in the South; 
the patriots in the Carolinaa could always count on aid 
from Virginia, which was sometimes of prime value, as in 
the King's Mountain expedition. The occupation of Vir- 
ginia would mean the subjection of North and South Caro- 
lina, as well as the possession of an excellent base tor an 
attack 00 Maryland and Delaware. Hiere were many pos- 
sibilities involved, and the chief blame for the British 
downfall should rest with Clinton, who sou^t to contnJ 
New York and the South simultaneously with a force en- 
tirely too small once the French appeared in the field. The 
policy of sending out expeditions from New Yoik to attack 
distant points was feasible only as long as the Briti^ 
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hdd undisputed control of the sea. Loss of sea command 
would mean the exposure of some outlying detachment 
to a French-American concentration of overpowering size, 
and this was what occurred. Comwallis happened to com- 
mand the smallest and most vulnerable detachment and 
the blow fell on him. 

The moment was an anxious one for the French and 
American commanders; the play was theirs, but the selec- 
tion of the proper move was not so easy to determine. 
Washington had long cherished the idea of an attack on 
New York, but he now reluctantly abandoned this design. 
New York was difficult to approach from the sea and was 
heavily fortified and well garrisoned. He therefore turned 
towards Comwallis, who held an exposed position on 
Chesapeake Bay far from the British bases at New York 
and Charleston. But a movement against Comwallis 
would necessitate the cooperation of the main French 
fleet, then lying off Haiti, with the French-American army 
on the Hudson, and furthermore the quiescence of Com- 
wallis himself, who could fall back on Wilmington unless 
cut off by a land force. 

De Grasse, the French admiral in the West Indies, agreed 
to cooperate and sailed from Haiti to the Chesapeake with 
twenty-eight ships of the line and a large body of troops. 
In the mean time Comwallis had moved from Portsmouth 
to Yorktown on the York-James Peninsula, which he con- 
sidered more accessible to the sea. Lafayette remained at 
Malvern Hill until Comwallis*s movement to Yorktown 
caused him to break up camp and advance to the Pamun- 
key River. De Grasse sailed through the Capes on Au- 
gust SO. By this time Washington was on his way to 
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Virgitua, but still distant, and Lafayette wu dose at hand, 
but not actually present. It would seem, then, that Coin- 
wallis erred in not attacking the Fnndi tKNq» when De 
Gnuse landed them at Jamestown, for hit force was mwdi 
supoior. He did considra an attack after the F^eiMh had 
joined Lafayette at Williamsburg, but found the ventarc 
too risky. 

His fate was quickly sealed by the French naval Kopea- 
ority. On September 5, the British admiral Graves readied 
the Ciq>e8 with a fleet not much smaller than the KtndL 
De Grasse at once put out to sea to meet him, and an in- 
decisive engagement followed, resulting in the crippling cl 
several En^h vessels. During the action a small Fiendi 
fleet from Newport slipped into Etampton Roads, and who 
the French and English ships returned to the Chesapeake, 
Graves found the balance of odds against him; he tberefoie 
returned to New York, leaving Comwallis unrelieved. 

But the latt^ had excellent chances of esct^>e so long ai 
lie was blockaded on the land side by no more considerable 
a force than Laf^ette's. His end drew near when Wash- 
ington arrived at Williamsburg, on September 14, and the 
allied army landed from the transports which had brou^t 
them from the Elk River at the head of Chesapeake Bay. 
On September 28, Washington moved to the vicinity d 
Yorktown and the trap had definitely dosed on Comwallis. 
The Englishman had counted on British sea power until it 
became too late to escape from the peninsula. The vaom- 
ment against Comwallis was one of the most brilliant 
strategical combinations of the eighteenth century. Any 
one of a number of acddents might have frustrated the 
plan. If the En^ish fleet had heU the tea against De 
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Grasse, Comwallis would have received succor; if Com- 
wallis had scented the danger and retreated south, the 
campaign would have ended fruitlessly. As it was, the 
cooperation between fleet and army was excellently timed 
in spite of the inunense distances to be covered and the 
many possible interruptions, such as a sally hy Clinton 
from New York. 

^th the allied army in position before Yorktown, the 
surrender was a question of time. There was intrenching 
to be done and si^e cannon to be mounted and redoubts 
to be taken at the point of the bayonet, but these things 
were parts of the inevitaUe military performance preced- 
ing a surrender in those day^. Comwallis finally threw up 
the sponge on October 19, 1781. The war thus closed in 
reality on ^i^rginia soil. The campaign had proved a criti- 
cal one, and the French fleet and army were the decisive 
factors. Owing to the numerical inferiority of the British 
in the various fields of the war, the loss of this small army, 
which would not have been greatly felt under ordinary 
circumstances, secured the independence of America. The 
Whig Party, now in power in England, would no longer 
support a strug^e which it had always opposed and which 
it looked on as a hopeless effort to bring back an irrecon- 
cilable part of the empire. 



CHAPTER XI 

END OF THE WAS 

When the British arms in Virgmia coD^Med in October, 
1781, deare <d revenge rose high in the triumphant pa- 
triots. This waa a natural if not laudable feeling. From 
Camden to Yorktown was by far tlie darkest year at the 
war in the South and the long-fluppressed Tories b^^ to 
raise their heads in ^%%inia. Hie real loyalists -w&k few 
in comparison, however, with the time-servers who re- 
msoned passively resistant to the government or carried 
on correspondence with the enemy and sold supplies at 
British posts, and with the genuinely criminal, who seized 
the opportunity for counterfeiting and horse-stealing af- 
forded by the British invasion. The patriot populace along 
the coast had suffered greatly from privateers and Tory 
freebooters, and in the Norfolk district a condition re- 
sembling civil war existed. Bobbery and other outrages 
were perpetrated, apparently by both sides, but as the 
lawless and discontented element was Tory simply be- 
cause the government that afflicted it with taxes and ea- 
forced militaiy service was Whig, most of the violence 
proceeded from so-called loyalists. Open opposition to the 
government continued around Norfolk until the end of the 
war and the d^ of reckoning. 

Local patriot leaders recommended strong measures. 
Colonel Thomas Newton wrote from Surry: — 

The Tories and Refugees below ar« sUD unpunished, to the 
great dissatis f action of the well affected. Many of Ihon were in 
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amiB plundering and now live in affluence while those who were 
engaged in their Country's service are ruin'd. I would not wish 
to persecute, but if some examples are not made, the encourage- 
ment is too great for many to withstand the temptation. Too 
many of the justices bdow were of the party to bring delinquents 
to account, but I hope some steps will be taken, to call the whole 
to trial by impartial men. It is really horrid to think that a man 
(one of our best soldiers) should be taken out of a justice's house 
and muider'd, the justice knowing the persons and they never 
called to account for it. This matter has caused several other 
murders, as the friends revenge the death of their relations and 
acquaintances on both sides.^ 

In some places the Tories were rather roughly put down. 
Colonel Wishart reported from Princess Anne: — 

I should have troubled your Excellency with this [resignation] 
some Time ago, had it not been that I was determined to seek 
vengeance on the Refugees and Tories of this Coimtiy (thro' 
whose means many Friends to the Country, with myself became 
sufferers) which, thank God with the assistance of Ck>lo. Dabn^, 
have pretty well effected.' 

A number of loyalists in Princess Anne and the neigh- 
boring counties sulSered arrest and imprisonment. Various 
offenses were charged — bearing arms against the coun- 
try, forcing persons into the British service, and other 
treasonable practices. In Norfolk County the patriots 
imprisoned four men, ^^for going with the enemy"; and 
seven others were each bailed in one thousand pounds 
specie to appear before the council to answer the charge of 
disaffection. Similar measures were taken in other coun- 
ties. Besides arresting Tories, the patriots seem to have 
subjected them to minor annoyances. The ill-fated Ralph 

> CaUndar of Virginia Siaie Papen, n, 503. ' Ibid^ n, 611. 
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Wonndey declaied that ttoopt had been quartered on lui 
estate in Sng WiUiam over a year and had maltreated hi* 



The goveroment, <-^"'"l""g that esami^efl were needed 
in the aoutheastem nei^ihorhood, iasued ^>ecial trial com- 
niisnona for Nanaemond, Isle of Wight, Norfolk, and 
Frinceu Anne, but men could not be found willing to act 
aa judges, probably because of the danger to which they 
mi^t be exposed in a country still Rowing with the pas- 
sions at war.* Tha council, on pnd'"g its cfiorts to estab- 
lish a special court of large powers vain, ordered aSenden 
tried in the ordinary w^. But thoe was one serious objec- 
tion to sudi a process; capital offenses including treason 
were tried, in the normal course of law, by the general 
court in Richmond and it was difficult to transport a grc^ 
cloud ol witnesses thither. Traitors there were in Norfolk, 
enou^ and to spare, "all taken up here and sufficient proof 
to hang many of them if the Court was to set here, but the 
witnesses have not money to bear their expenses to Rich- 
mond, and the most atrocious villians wiU escape by it 
(even murderers) if the public cannot provide some way 
of carrying the people up ... if these escape adieu to all 
order end Government in these parts. Some came to 
Princess Anne court with clubs a few days ago, but by 
spirited exertions they were quel'd." * Difficulty of pro- 
cedure thus stalled the efforts at prosecution. Pldnly, it 
was impossible to try a large number of offenders at ]Rich- 
mond and just as impossible to try them in special courts 
when such courts could not be organized. It is true that 
John Scarborough Wills paroled one John Harrison, wbo 
> Caimdar qf Virginia StaU Pajitn, m. 14, IS. ■ Ibid^ m. 101. 
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had been in the hands of the British, until the meeting of 
the special commission for the southeastern counties, but 
this was simply a cautionaiy manner of discharge. Ac- 
cording to Harrison's account, he had been forcibly carried 
off by the British as a guide, a plea commonly urged by 
suspects arrested for having intercourse with the enemy; 
there was just sufficient truth in the defense of compulsion 
to make it difficult to decide whether a man was a traitor 
or only a weak-kneed patriot. The council now abandoned 
aU thought of bringing offenders to justice on a large scale. 
In January, 1782, it even allowed John Saunders, a con- 
victed traitor ^ose life had been spared on condition of 
working two years in the lead mines, to remain on his own 
plantation in Louisa. 

Some offenses, however, were too serious to be passed 
over without making the government seem weakly lenient. 
Such cases came before the general court, which began 
treason trials at the April, 1782, session, when Bobert 
Smith, of Hampshire, and James Hughes, of Henrico, were 
sentenced to death. Smith, if he may be believed, was in 
no sense a loyalist, but took up arms in the Hampshire 
rising in order to obtain relief from oppressive taxes. The 
governor pardoned four Hampshire rioters, who, in con- 
f ormity with the assembly's pardoning resolution of June, 

1781, had not been tried; and pardons were also given a 
number of other Hampshire insurgents in prison. 

Smith and Hughes, the condemned traitors, were still in 
jail awaiting execution when the general court, in June, 

1782, likewise passed capital sentence on James Lamb, 
Joshua Hopkins, and John Ripley, of Henrico. In Lamb's 
case the court advised executive clemency, stating that he 
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had been "con\-icted upon satisfactory evidence of the 
overt act of Treason charged in the Indictment; but it ap- 
peared in the course of the E\-idence that the Criminal was 
actuated in this Conduct, rather from resentment against 
a party of men who belonged to a Boat called the Dasher 
and who had committed sundiy unwarrantable outrages, 
on the persoDB and ptopetty ot the Citizens of this State 
within the Enemies lines, than from a deuie to assist the 
Enemjr."* Lamb had joined « party (tf refugee Iqyalisti 
in taking one Nathaniel Davis priacmer. At his trial be 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to show that he had heeai forced 
into the enemy's service,* for this defense had bectsne 
rather threadbare by this time. Lamb, Hopkins, and an- 
other condemned prisoner, one Caton, applied for pardon 
to the House of Delegates, -wiacb passed a resolution to 
that effect. The senate, however, failed to concur, and the 
three traitors remiuned under sentence almost to the date 
set for execution. 

The general court, at the October, 1782, session, sen- 
tenced to death Albridgton Holland, John Holland, Levi 
Moore, Dempsey Butler, and Henry Norfleet, all of Nan- 
semond, and 'VV^am Hill, of James City, EUid acquitted 
Benjamin Bucktrout, of Yorit.* But the court in all these 
treason cases acted not without thought of final clemency, 
allowing the condemned an unusually long time before 
death. The latter now united in a petition for pardon. 
They admitted their guilt, but according to their account, 
which is probably true, they had joined the enemy because 
of the despondency prevailing in southeastern Virginia in 

> Executive conununicBtioiu, 1782. 
* Le^slative PetitJotia. PrinceM Anne. 
, ■ Calmdar cf Virginw State Papert, m. SSI. 
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regard to the American cause, especially among the lower 
classes. Later on they had left the British and taken arms 
against them, but this circumstance had not protected 
them from indictment though it may have had some influ- 
ence on the success of their plea for merpy.^ 

The case of William Hill, one of the convicted, illus- 
trates the temptations to which the poorer people were 
exposed during the British invasion. When the royal 
troops left Williamsburg, Hill happened to be looking for 
two stray cows and was accosted by a cavalryman, who 
insisted on his accompanying him and giving information 
as to the position of Lafayette's army. Hill refused, but 
the soldier carried him to a brandy-shop, made him drunk, 
and went home with him. His conduct had been observed 
and several patriots came to his house to arrest him; he 
escaped and lay in hiding in the woods for six weeks. Pa- 
triots came repeatedly to his home seeking him and hacked 
his horses with their swords. Finally, Hill, finding the 
chase growing warm, attempted to pass over into Isle of 
Wight, but could not cross the James at Burwell's Ferry. 
He fell into the hands of a party of British and was re- 
leased, only to be taken in turn by Lafayette, who tried 
him and likewise set him free. In contradiction of his 
stoiy, however, one of the witnesses testified that Hill had 
enlisted in Tarleton's legion.' 

Prosecution for treason was dying out with the war. 
The general court, in December, 1782, tried, but failed to 
convict Adam Levitt, of Princess Anne, and Henry Bur- 
gess; ' and in January, 1783, it considered the case of Isaac 

^ Le^fllative Petitions, Nansemond (B8813). 

' Executive communicationB, 1782. * AudUor't Journal xv, 579. 
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Riddle apparently the last treaaos trial of the Bevolo- 
tion in Virginia. Mercy, in troth, followed hard oo the 
heels of justice. The assembly, in the fall of 1782, pai^ 
doned Albridgton Holland, Henry Norfleet, John Cabm, 
and Levi Moore on condition that they serve a year in the 
Continental army; and James Lamb and Joshua Hopldiu; 
provided th^ left the State within two mcmtlu, to Tetnra 
no more during the war. Demps^ Butler, the murders 
irf Nott, was also pardoned at the same time.' If any nun 
deserved death it was Butler, who, thou^ a dtizen of the 
State, hod shot down in cold blood a Vir^nia officer vtSIa 
in pursmt of duty, and it appears that the assemMy acted 
over-lenieotly in letting him go. But it probably tbou^t 
that severify in individual cases was out of place where 
there had been so many offenders, and that mildness would 
bestheal the wounds of the war-worn community. In May, 
1783, it pardoned John Holland, seemingly the last man 
under sentence of death. Edmund Tallon had been a fd- 
low prisoner under the same sentence to a late date. 

Popular feeling against Tories tUd not die down as 
quickly as governmental resentment; it long outlasted the 
war. All through 1782 patriots were inclined to retaliate 
for injuries, and the troops continued to make impie»- 
ments, which had been justified before by the gravity d 
the crisis, but which were always a most v^tious burden 
on the people. Needless to aa^i such seizures bore hardest 
on reputed loyalists. At length John Lowry, d Ellizabetb 
City, ventured to sue Colonel Dabnqr for impressing four 
cows belonging to him. The military promptly retaliated. 
Lowiy was arrested and tried and his phtntation was 
1 Hening, n, 1S9. 
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plundered. On leceiviiig his complaint, Harrison, the gov- 
ernor, ordered Dabney to remove his soldiers from Lowry's 
house, declaring his intention of protecting citizens from 
the violence of the troops, whose presence in the district 
was, however, neoessaiy because some of the people con- 
tinued to supply the enemy with cattle/ Other Tories were 
likewise annoyed by the troops, but cases of violence seem 
to have been rare. 

Depredations of soldiers on the property of Tories and 
half-hearted citizens were possibly stimulated by the con- 
tinuance of hostilities on a small scale along Chesapeake 
Bay throughout the year 1782. Water-thieves and priva- 
teers swarmed in as great numbers as a year before when 
the chances seemed to favor the British cause. The ruin of 
the Virginia navy in 1781 permitted this state of warfare 
to continue long after it should have ceased; it ended only 
with the actual declaration of peace. Chief among the 
ravagers was a Scotchman who had adopted the appro- 
priate name of Kidd, and who swept the Chesapeake 
waters with a flotilla of small craft called barges and 
manned partly by British seamen and partly by Maryland 
and Virginia Tories, outlaws, and runaway slaves. These 
pirates plundered and burned out-of-the-way houses along 
the shore and committed outrages on the inhabitants. At 
length, in November, 1782, Commodore Whaley, of Mary- 
land, sallied forth against Kidd with a fleet of small craft 
similar to his, but being short of hands, put into Onancock 
Creek in ^(^rginia for recruits. It happened to be court- 
day in Accomac and a crowd of people had gathered at 
the court-house, among them John Cropper, the county- 

1 Letter-Book (1781-08), 851. 
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lieutenant, who had been a noted officer in Washington's 
army. Tlus man raised a considerable force of volunteers 
on the spot and added a boat to the fleet. The commodore 
then ventured out into the Bay in search at KIdd, vhara 
he ran across off Tangier Island just south of the line di- 
viding Virginia and Maryland. Both fleets were composed 
of barges, boats especiaUy built for shallow navigatioa aod 
fitted out with sails and oars and carrying guns of fair an. 
Whaley, who was a better filter than strategist, sailed 
ahead of his other barges in the Protector, and ardently 
attacked Kidd's whole fleet sin^e-handed. The taaaj 
concentrated their fire on this vessel, with the result that 
she blew up, but not until she had succeeded in mnking 
four British barges. This accident decided the engagement 
Whaley was killed, and Cropper, badly wounded, fell into 
the encmy'a hands with the other survivors trf the Pro- 
tector. The "Battle of the Barges," or Cagey's Strait,* 
ended the warfare which had been going on in these ac- 
cessible waters ever since Dunmore's attack on HamptOD 
in 1775. 

The closing months of the war witnessed one of its sad- 
dest phases — the forced exile of British subjects still re- 
maining in the State, and the barring-out of the poor ref- 
ugees who had begun to return from New York and other 
places on the approach of peace. Many ktyalists with 
Comwallis at Yorktown attempted to remain after the 
surrender, and others used various artifices to gain m- 
trance to the State. Business in one form or another served 
as an excuse for many merchants or agents anxious to find 

> Southent Literary Metimgar, xzir, 2IS-21. Croi^Mr had beta Uor- 
gu'a Ncoiid in commuid uid had wen ■ gnat npnUtioii. 
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admittance, and no doubt same of them managed to evade 
the law. Others failed, as did James Biddell, a tonnet 
Yorictown merchant, who had been taken prisons and 
allowed to go to New York on parole, but returned in April, 
178%, to collect debts. On his arrival in Yorictown he was 
promptly ordered back on shipboaid, possil^ because he 
was a legalist, posnbly because he was a bill-collector. 

The government was much readier to grant pennisBioa 
to leave Virginia than to enter it, and a good many l<^al- 
ists who had held out to the last seem to have gone ofF to 
British posts. William Andrews, a minister notorious tot 
disaffection, ^>plied for a passport to leave the State, 
"where my conduct has been lately obnozioua." He com- 
plained that he, as well as a colleague named Brace, had 
suffered unjustly in being accused as hostile, because tha 
pies^ice of the British at Portsmouth had necessarily 
made the whole population of the r^ion appear lukewarm 
towards the patriot cause.' Andrews bad been tried for 
treastm, but had not been convicted, and the council 
finally granted him permisaon to leave the State with his 
family and several friends on condition that thqr did not 
return. Later on, however, the two ministers came bade 
to Norfolk and resumed their professional labors without 
interference. Others also occasionally managed to return. 
The widow of James Hubbard, who had been allowed to go 
without proper authority from Williamsburg to New York 
to see her dying husband, asked leave to oome back. The 
council granted Esther Muir permission to go to New York 
with her children,on condition of never returning.* 
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Constant attempts at erauoQ of the laws forbidding 
intercoitrse with the enemy and the residence within the 
State of British subjects annoyed the government. Brit- 
iab shipmasters and merchants were the chief offenders. 
Thomas C. Willumu, ciytain of a flag-of-tnice brigantine 
lying at YoAtown. went to Bicbnuaid withoat peimisaon 
on pietext cf asking teave to stay in ^^iiginia to aettle 
aoootmts aiiaiDg from tnnsactioiu made at tbe time of 
Comwallis*s niriaider. Tbe cxHmcfl tbaeupm ordered 
W illiam ■ to Rtum to his ahip uul immediately sail for 
New York on penalty al having it aaatd and of suffeiing 
imprisonment. Exasperated by this and similar incidents, 
Benjamin Harrison, the governor, on Febmaiy 4, 1789, 
ordered British merchants remaining in Virginia ^itwV»t the 
terms of tbe surrender to wind up tbor affairs and those 
who Iiad overstayed tlieir leave to sail for New Yoii. 
Many Britons managed to esc^ie tbe order. Hairiacm, on 
M^ a, 1782, directed the Surry militia commander to 
require all British merchants in his county to go withoat 
deb? to Hampton to take ship for New York.' The gov- 
emor, in July, 1782, sharply reproved Vmiiam Mitdwll, 
flag-of-traoe officer at Yoridown, for allowing the British 
brig Alexond^ to go to Norfolk to buy slaves and refit. 

Congress added to the embarrassments d the Vir^nit 
govermnent in attempting to rid the State of enemies by 
entering into an agreement with British merchants in New 
York to supply them with tobacco. Virginia, of oourae, had 
to furnish the commodity, and the British ships that were 
to carry it put into Hampton. Harrison appHed to the 
assembly to know whether an agreement so dangerous as 
> Couacil Journal (ITSl-SS), 70. 
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the opening of trade with the enemy should be carried out; ^ 
the government eventually allowed the tobacco to be ex- 
ported under rigid conditions. When a vessel flying the 
white flag sailed up the James River from Hampton, Har- 
rison put a guard of troops on board her to prevent traflSic 
with the people. Such precautions were necessary, as the 
State teemed with Englishmen and refugees in spite of all 
efforts to drive them out. Harrison ordered the command- 
ing officer at Portsmouth, in September, 1782, to seize 
John McLean, a British subject, and deport him to New 
York; and sent out similar orders to other commanders. 
The smuggling-in of refugees in flag-of-ttuce ships finally 
.grew to be such an annoyance that Harrison applied to 
the attorney-general, Edmund Randolph, to know whether 
ship-captains could be proceeded against for the offense^ 
and received a negative reply. 

The assembly at the fall session of 1782 attempted to 
remedy the evil by passing an act prohibiting intercourse 
with British subjects and forbidding their admission to the 
State.' This act required special leave from the governor 
before the opening of any communication with a flag-of- 
truce, on pain of fine and imprisonment. British subjects 
coming into the State, unless shipwrecked, and British 
subjects who had come in after January 1, 1782, and had 
not become citizens, were to be held as prisoners. Harrison 
had secured this law in his determination to prevent the 
influx of imdesirable foreigners and Virginia refugees, who 
grew more and more insistent in their efforts to gain en- 
trance as the war visibly wore away. The governor wrote 
Benjamin Grymes in August, 1782, concerning one 

^ Letter-Book (1781-«2), 137. * Hening, xi, 1S6. 
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NidioUs, for whom Grymes had interceded, that he had 
no douht Nichotb was a worthy man, but that even if the 
law allowed one connected with the enemy to become a 
dtizen he could not receive him because of the Bwaim of 
■imilitr applications sure to follow. The council, in Sep- 
tember, 1782. advised the governor to refuse all future ap- 
plicatioDsof British subjects to be allowed to attain the 
State,^ and such appeals were rejected. Dr. Middletta, a 
former surgeon in the American army who had accepted 
British protection, was not only lefuaed leave to remain, 
but was guarded until he left Virginia. The governor, on 
December 19, 1782, issued a proclamation f>rdeiing civfl 
magistrates, county-lieutenants, and militia officers to ar- 
rest all British subjects within their jurisdiction. A num- 
ber of such persons, he declared, continued in the State 
because of the mistaken indulgence of local civil and mili- 
tary authorities and might establish a Toiy par^ and 
alienate the people from the government. 

When the war finally came to an end in 1783, refugees 
tair]y plied the government with applications for permis* 
sion to return. Now that the British were no more enemies, 
even after the apathetic fashion <rf 1782, the enles stood 
on a different footing; they were no longer possible spies 
and belligerents. Many had made themselves obnoxious 
to the patriot government, but they hoped for indulgence 
notwithstanding this. Among them were John Wormeley, 
of the well-known loyalist family. Dr. Alexander Gordon, of 
Norfolk, and John Goodrich, Jr. The government allowed 
Mrs. Goodrich to come back to Virginia with her children, 
but forbade her husband's landing. He had sinned too 
' Letter-Boot (1781-sa), 8W. 
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deeply for forgiveness. John Wormeley, who had served 
as an officer in the British army, gained leave to remain 
at Yorktown imtil the next ship sailed for New York. He 
expressed a desire to become a citizen, but the council, 
while admitting that he was not literally a traitor, since 
he had never taken the oath of allegiance to the State, 
viewed him in another light than that of an ordinary 
enemy. Dabney, the officer commanding at Yorktown, let 
Wormeley go into the country for a visit, ^ for which im- 
prudence the governor reprimanded him. Ralph Worm- 
eley, the father, then petitioned the assembly to admit his 
aoa to citizenship. The young man, so he said, had been 
m Scotland for a mercantile education before the breaking- 
out of the war. Forced by the cutting-off of home remit- 
tances at the beginning of hostilities to return to America, 
he entered the British army in New York and saw service 
in South Carolina, where he married. The usual plea of 
kindness to American prisoners in New York was advanced 
in his behalf.^ At the same time, Presley Thornton, who 
had likewise been sent to England for an education and 
had accepted a conunission in the British army, asked 
leave to become a citizen. The assembly admitted Worme- 
ley, Thornton, and another applicant, Philip Tuipin, on 
taking the oath of allegiance, expressly excluding Worme- 
ley, however, from holding any office for four years. 

The people were less tolerant of unpopular refugees than 
the government, which had begun to relax inmiediately 
at the end of the war. Mob violence occasionally attended 
the appearance of a loyalist venturing back in the hope 

^ Counca Journal (178^-8S), 297. 
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that peace settled all scores. TbomsB Hepburn, who had 
left Virgiiiia early in 1T76, attempted to naume bia na- 
doice at Port Boyal and was waited on by a self-consti- 
tuted committee c^ citizens and informed that he muit 
leave the State. A meeting in Petersburg in 1783 urged the 
goremment to enforce the law forbidding rdugees tod 
British subjects from settling in Virginia, and a petitioD 
went to the assembly from Essex in May, 1788, c^ponng 
the return of loyalists. Probably some mobbinga occuned 
ol which we have no accomit. The best-known case of 
violoice offered a returned refugee was that cf Joseph 
Tl^lliamson, in October, 178S. Williamson had once beeo I 
a merchant at Tappahannock, but went over to the Brit- J 
iah, and attempted, it is said, to bring tenders up the Bap- I 
pahannock to bum the town. After the war the coundl . 
granted him permission to return, and he brought a cai^ 
of goods to Tappahannock for sale, but in spite ot hiJ 
official sanction a mob tarred and feathered him after he 
had ignored a warning to leave.' The council, irritated t^ 
this outrage in defiance of its authority, ordered a prose- 
cution in the general court. The participants appealed 
in great alarm to their representative in the legislature 
Spencer Boane, who secured for them an act ot immu- 
nity. 

Such deeds of violence as the mobbing of WiUiamsm 
were rare in Virginia, which, unlike almost all the other 
States, had been only to a sli^t degree the scene of inte^ 
party warfare. The great mass of the population had do 
such humiliations and injuries to revenge on Tories as had 
the people North and South; in fact, the loyalists in Yv- 
> Couneii Journal (1782-83), EW. 
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l^nia were much more sinned against than sinning. Con- 
sequently it is not surprising that the level-headed Vir- 
ginia assembly in the fall of 1783 magnanimously repealed 
the laws forbidding Tories to return to the State, with the 
exception of those who had taken an active part in the war. 
Prohibition of intercourse with British subjects was like- 
wise and as a matter of course withdrawn. The repeal did 
not pass, however, without opposition. Anti-loyalist feel- 
ing was strong enough to array a considerable part of the 
legblature against measures of toleration, but Patrick 
Henry pleaded the cause of the exiles in one of his best 
speeches and carried the day. ^ It was fitting that the great 
agitator who had done so much to bring on the Bevolu- 
ti<Hi should dose it with a plea of mercy for his defeated 
opponents. 

A good many peaceful exiles who had fled abroad, or had 
been driven out of the State during the course of the war, 
now returned in the hope of recovering their forfeited 
estates. Most of them were doomed to disappointment, 
though sometimes a child or other relative received what 
had been taken from the loyalist Smigri. There were other 
cases like that of Alexander McCall, of Essex, who had 
gone abroad in 1775 and had not returned within the two- 
year limit allowed by the Virginia government, with the 
result that his own estate was confiscated and that of his 
infant daughter jeopardized by her absence in England. 
The assembly, when appealed to, decided that Catherine 
McCall might claim the estate if she returned within the 
legal period.' While a number of refugees returned and 

^ Henry's Patiek Benry, u, 192-06. 
> Legi^ye Petitions. Essex (A5851). 
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some new dtJEeiu came in from the British Isles, the great 
majority ot the hundreds of men who had gone away on 
account of the war never came back. In actual numbcn 
Virginia lost less heavily than the other States, but at 
that she lost nearly the whole of her mercantile tJass. In a 
purely agricultural commimity, much exhausted by the war 
and greatly dq>leted by emigration to Kmtudiy, the 1m> 
was irreparable, and from tbia time Virginia, idiich befcne 
the Revolution had been one of the least provincial of 
colonies, began to narrow in her interests and life. 

A last and most vexatious question remwned as the 
direct heritage of the Revolution. The Treaty of Paris, 
among other concessions, granted British debtors the ri^t 
to recover debts in the United States, while, on the other 
hand. Great Britain agreed to assist slave-owners in recover 
ing runaway and kidnapped slaves. Immediately after the 
conclusion of peace, several Virginians went to New Yoric 
to secure lost slaves, but received small encouragement 
from the authorities, and thb cool attitude of the British 
was generally resented by planters. At the May, 1784, aesr 
non of the assembly, Madison and Ridiard Henry Lee, 
mindful oS treaty rights, attempted to repeal the l^isla- 
tion sUll barring the lecoveiy of British debts. Heniy 
opposed them, however, and induced the legislature to 
declare that it would not repeal the prohibitory laws until 
England made reparation for breaking the treaty in regard 
to runaw^ slaves. The English government retaliated by 
refusing to surrender the Lake ports to the Americans. 
When the Virginia legislature reassembled in October, 
1784, the question came up again and a bill providing for 
the payment of British debts in installments was debated, 
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but failed by a small margin.^ The matter of debts had 
now become serious, since the refusal of Virginia and other 
States to allow recovery suits had given Ekigland an excel- 
lent pretext for continuing to hold the Western posts and 
foster designs upon the great territory which is now \hg 
Middle West. Congress appealed to the States to rejv^ 
legislation barring the treaty fulfillment, and in October, 
1787, George Mason and George Nicholas oSet^ a repeal 
bill in the Virginia assembly, but Hemy, the determined 
advocate of the debtors, again defeated a measure so gen- 
erally obnoxious. The Constitution of 1787 ended such 
efforts of States to nullify treaties, and a number of suits 
were brought by British merchants in the federal court in 
Richmond when it opened for business in 1790. The de- 
fendants employed John Marshall and Patrick Henry, who 
had effectively championed their cause from the beginning. 
Henry, by his genius and personal influence, managed to 
hold off decision in several cases until 1794, but in the end 
a number of suits were instituted and a good many judg- 
ments secured. The debts recovered were but a **drop in 
the bucket" of the liabilities standing against the Virginia 
planters in 1775, and the end of procedure found the British 
creditors a generally defeated class. It could not well have 
been otherwise. Virginia, after the terrible drain of war, 
was in no condition to discharge claims which would almost 
have bankrupted her in the days of her colonial prosperity. 
For many people the canceling of debts was the practical 
benefit conferred by the Revolution. 

1 Heniy's Patiek Benry, u, 2S8. 



CHAPTER Xn 

' ^ THB FBOGBESS OF DEUOCRACT 

'fnz treaty ot peace lemoved tlie external danger of oat- 
quest, bat it waa the offial for the renewal of the pc^ticd 
contest whidi had been going cm in Virginia ever mnoe 1765 
andwhidt had reached a climax in 1776. The preasiueof 
war and the necessity of siqipiessing Toiyiam had pie- 
vented violent party divisions after that year, thon^ in 
1770 the conservatives took advantage of Jefferson's re- 
moval from the assembly to attempt a partial restoratioo 
of the established church, and in 1781 they obtained con* 
trol of the governor's ofiBce when Jefferson's failure aa a 
war executive became evident. 

The restoration of peace removed the restraint wluch 
the need of harmonious action in a time of crisis had placed 
upon the two wings of the patriot party. At last consemr 
tives and democrats might fight for the mastery without 
fear of outside complications. They might now decide 
whether the social revolution thathadbegunin 1776 should 
go further, or whether the Old Dominion should revert to 
the conditions of the colonial period. If Jefferson had le- 
tuned his popularity and the active leadership of the dem- 
ocratic party, it b not likely that the conservatives would 
have felt themselves strong enough to attempt reactionaiy 
legislation, but Jefferson was hving abroad in edipse and 
the conservative party, in his absence, was stronger than 
its rival. 
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Several circumstanoes combined to brighten the outlook 
for the conservatives in 1784, when the contest began. 
Although a number of western counties had been created 
during the war» the conservatives still held control of the 
tier of small tidewater counties, and as counties were 
equally represented in the House of Delegates, the eastern 
section had as many members as the populous central and 
western districts. Then again, the conservatives counted 
on their side the most influential leaders. Some of them 
were of the planter type, like John Tyler and Benjamin 
Harrison, while others were brilliant young lawyers such 
as Henry Tazewell and John Marshall, the future Chief 
Justice. Towering above these stood Patrick Heniy and 
Richard Henry Lee, who were now opposing the Revolu- 
tionary development as warmly as they had advocated the 
Revolution itself in 1775. Heniy and Lee fought each 
other for the leadership of the assembly from 1782 to 1784 
and then joined hands in an effort at a conservative res- 
toration. They were rivals, but they had much in com- 
mon besides their hatred of Jefferson. 

As it chanced, religion was the issue on which the strug- 
^e turned. The Anglican Church had been well-nigh 
ruined by the loss of tithes and the upheaval of the war, 
but the planters were still mainly Anglican in belief and 
they had come to appreciate the value of the church as a 
social bulwark. Formerly dissenting communions like the 
Presbyterians and Baptists had also rather lost than gained 
by the war, while f reethinking abounded. Indeed, democ- 
racy more and more tended to be associated with unbe- 
lief and hostility to organized worship. Jefferson himself 
shared this rather superficial skepticism, which flourished 
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like a green bay tree in ^^r^nla in tbe Utst decades ct 
the eighteenth centuiy and then withered suddenly tai 
completely early in the nineteenth. In making their stand 
. on the reli^ous question, the conservatives were combating 
at a vital point the leveling principle now beginning deqily 
to influence the illiterate masses throughout the State. 

At that time probably none of the American States had 
absolutely severed political and religious connection; ca- 
tunly New England tiad some distance to go before nvhr 
ing religioua liberty. Many serioua-minded men felt that 
Virginia had ventured far enough in the direction of liberal- 
ism and that faith itself was endangered. Consequently, 
strong support arose for the movement to reestablish state 
patronage of religion when the end of the war once more 
allowed men to turn their minds towards internal matters, 
There was no question of the restoration of the Anglican 
communion as the single state church, for the Presby- 
terians and Baptists were too numerous to make such b 
thing possible. But it was practicable to lay a tax on prop- 
erty for the general support of reli^on and to apportion 
the proceeds among the various chuidies; and it was in thii 
form that Heniy presented the question to the asaeoAAj 
when it met in Richmond for the May, I'Ktl, session. 

The spring debate was preliminary. At the fall meeting 
of the assembly a resolution iq>proving an "asaeasment," 
or tax for religious support, passed the House <^ Delegates, 
and a bill levying such a tax was introduced and fiercely 
debated. * On this occasion Patrick Heniy was opposed by 
James Madison and George Nicholas, who had taken the 
leadership fA tbe democratic party. Both of them cleanly 

■ Separalioa cf CktmA aad SlaU in VirgiMia, 85. 
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realized the danger to individualism involved in such a 
paternal measure as the religious assessment; they fought 
it with determination and energy. Nevertheless, Henry 
had a small majority in both houses, and the bill would have 
passed if the orator had not accepted another election to 
the governorship at the critical moment, November, 1784. 
We do not know the real reason for Henry's abdication of 
his leadership at the very threshold of decisive success. It 
is highly probable that his opponents wished to get rid of 
him by electing him governor, but he was too astute to be 
misled by an obvious ruse. Henry probably acquiesced in 
his election because he saw that any form of religious re- 
straint would soon prove highly unpopular with the dem- 
ocratic majority in the State, and by becoming governor 
he was able to free himself from a dubious policy. At all 
events, with Henry out of the way, Madison succeeded in 
postponing final action on the assessment to the next meet- 
ing of the assembly. 

Both sides now appealed to the people, and Madison 
wrote his noblest paper in advocacy of complete separation 
of church and state. His supporters worked feverishly 
through the central and southern counties in the smnmer of 
1785 and to such effect that when the assembly met in the 
fall religious taxation was buried beneath a pyramid of 
adverse petitions.^ Madison took advantage of the op- 
portunity to bring forward Jefferson's Bill for Religious 
Freedom, which had been shelved since 1779. It passed 
without difficulty. Virginia thus became one of the first 
states in the world completely to divorce religion from 
politics. 

^ Separation qf Church and State in Virginia, 109.' 
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This victoiy <tf liberalism was quickly followed fay a 
wave of democratic enthusiasm. The effort to halt the 
Revolution had failed; it was destined to go ftHward to iti 
lexical conclusion. In the same year, 178S, the first move- 
' ment for the abolition of slavery arose in ^%ginia. It 
proved abortive, of course, but it is a proof oS the progres 
of radicaUsm. In the following years democratic sodal and 
political ideas continued to grow, altbouf^ there was stiD 
a strong conservative dement in the tidewater. 

The strugf^ over the adq>tion by Virginia in 1788 d 
the United States Constitution is not without its puEsling 
features. The westemera. the great upholders of individ- 
ualism, generally opposed it, while the tidewater planters, 
who imagined tbey saw a hope for themselves in the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of the ConstituUon, favored it. By 
such an apparent inversion of position as often occurs in 
politics, Patrick Henry led the anti-Federalists in the in- 
terests of States' Rights and democracy, and Madison be- 
came the successful leader of the Federalists. Henry made 
the most brilliant fight of his career on this occasion, but 
ratification was carried by a small majority and was ^» 
tinctly a victory of the planter reactionaries. 

The success of the Federalists was not followed by a 
conservative ascendency in Virginia as in Massachusetts. 
The principles of democracy were too passionately held 1^ 
the great majority of men in all sections of the State to 
allow a return to the rule of the planter oligarchy. As soon 
as it became evident that the new Union was no rights-of- 
man government, but a highly conservative political and 
social structure, discontent broke out among the Vir^nia 
democrats. Thus, when Jefferson retired from Waiting- 
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ton's Cabinet he found the material existing for a party 1 
opposed to Federalist ideas, and he spent the next few j 
years in its organization. In this manner the Democratic* ^ 
Republican Party came into being. 

The democratic impulse was immensely quickened by 
the French Revolution. Virginia, which had experienced 
a real contest between the forces of conservatism and lib- 
eralism, welcomed with enthusiasm the stimulating Gal- 
ilean propaganda. Indeed, the Old Dominion was trans- 
formed thereby. It became the fashion in the North in a 
later age to sneer at the inconsistency of the Revolutionary 
generation in preserving the institution of slavery, though 
subscribing to the Declaration of Independence dogma 
that all men are created free and equal. This inconsistency 
is more apparent than real. That the statement was meant 
to apply in a political rather than a social sense, we all, of 
course, now understand; but it also had a veiy practical 
social application. The Revolution changed the attitude 
of the mass of Virginia people towards the negro race and 
the transformation lasted until the end of slavery. In the 
colonial era slaves were looked on as little better than brute 
beasts and were frequently treated with great cruelty. 
The law was absolutely callous, and a great number of poor 
blacks sujffered execution for trifling thefts such as after- 
wards came to be good-naturedly looked on as a mere 
African weakness, or froze to death in jail awaiting trial; 
others were outlawed and killed on sight like wild animals. 
The records are full of these cases. But in this treat^nent of 
the Macks the Virginia people were in no sense more cruel 
than the rest of the world; it was the world, we must re- 
member, in which men were hanged, drawn and quartered. 
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broken on tbe lAed and dec^Htated for conqwntrn^ 
trivial offenses, with an iron disregazd for human wdla- 
ing the present age cannot understand — the antedOunn 
woild before the Egalitarian deluge. 

The Bevolatioo dianged all this. AHat 17BS a strong 
and perastent abt^tionist sentiment existed in Virginia, and 
would probaUy have pc«d<»ninated bnt for the afanoat 
insuperable practical obstacles to emancq}ation. Pt^Milar 
feding forced the government to pennit private cmancapa- 
tion, which proceeded <m sudi a scale that the institutioo 
of slavery was seriously threatened. The assembly inter 
vened in 1816 to save it by requiring freedmen to leave the 
State within a year of manumission, and the practice of 
freeing slaves at the death of masters lessened.' 

Gradually the democratic wave, which b^an in 1 776 and 
reached high-water mark about 1795, spent its force. It 
had wrought great changes, but it was not destined to 
achieve a permanent triumph. Democracy in Eurtqje had 
received a deathblow by the overthrow of Napoleon is 
1815 and America felt the effect of the reaction. In Va- 
ginia other reasons contributed to the checking oS liberal- 
ism. The development of the South and West drew from 
the Old Dominion its best young manhood and brought on 
a disastrous economic competition; Vii^nia lost rank aa 
the greatest of American States and rapidly sank to a sec- 
ondaiy position. It was no longer a land of energetic and 
forward-looking men, but of memories, a place o( social 
amenities and soft dreaming. Under the influence of Sir 
Walter Scott's novels glorifying the feudal age, the new 
generation constructed in imagination a colonial past of 
> 1. H. Buuell'g The Fw JV^ro m rtiyimi, 70. 
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splendor which had had small counterpart in reality. The 
old English and aristocratic spirit revived and existed 
alongside the democratic theories of government which 
Jefferson had introduced. Jefferson's name was revered 
while his influence dwindled.^ Much, indeed, of the hu- 
manitarian teaching of the Revolution continued to per- 
meate society and slavery was softened by this influence to 
the end, but the fact remains that in Virginia the swing- 
back from democracy was steadily increasing in momen- 
tum from the fall of Napoleon to the Civil War. 

^ W. E. Dodd's Statumen qf Ike Old South, 70. 
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INDEX 



Accomac Committee, tries Captain 
Kellam, 116; complains of ex- 
posed situation of county, 128. 

Accomac Court-House, riot there, 
853; 283. 

Agnew, Rev. John, case of, 107; 
loyalist. 129. 

Albion, 181. 

Alexander, Captain Charles, 108. 

American Revolution, movement 
with two aspects, 1; causes of, in 
Virginia, 39; begun in Virginia by 
planters, 121; its first stage in 
Virginia completed, 147; accom- 
plished in Virginia without 
cruelty, 155; its two phases in 
Virginia, 174; humanizes Vir- 
ginia, 300. 

Andrews, Rev. William, 285. 

Anglican Church, after war, 295. 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, 266. 

Aristocracy, of Virginia, rise of, 5. 

Arnold, Benedict, threatens Rich- 
mond, 221; ascends James River, 
213, 264; succeeds Phillips in 
command, 268. 

Assembly, of Virginia, independ- 
ence of, 3; powers of, 4; confis- 
cates loyalists' estates, 188; at- 
tempts to raise means of defense, 
209; amends law against Tories, 
241; pardons western malcon- 
tents, 242. 

Assessment, for religion, 296. 

Attainder, of Josiah Philips, 192. 

August Convention (1774), elec- 
tion of delegates to, 34; begin- 
ning of Revolution in Virginia, 35. 

Augusta, draught riot in, 249. 



Baptists, 13, 295, 296. 

Barron, Captain James, ci^itiiret 
transport, 94. 

Barron, Captain Richard, 135. 

Bedford, riot in, 249. 

Bill for Religious Freedom, intro- 
duced, 172 ; passes legislature, 297. 

Bill of Rights, 164. 

Billy, case of, 259. 

Bland, Richard, on rights of the 
subject, 8; answers Bishop of 
London, 10; sketch of, 11; later 
pamphlets of, 13; theory of in- 
ternal government, 14; opposes 
Patrick Henry on Stamp Act, 18; 
inspirer of Henry, 22; member of 
Committee of Safety, 56, 

Boucher, Rev. Jonathan, loyalist, 
129. 

Braxton, Carter, member of Com- 
mittee of Safety, 66; 131. 

British Army, 82, 262, 264, 265, 273. 

British debts, 292, 293. 

British fleet, bombards Norfolk, 86. 

British Parliament, connection of, 
with colonial government, 4. 

Brunswick Committee, summons 
Allan Love, 106. 

Bucktrout, Benjamin, 280. 

Butler, Dempsey, 258; condenmed 
to death, 280; 282. 

Byrd, William, loyalist, 129. 

Byrd, Mrs. William, 245. 

Cabell, William, member of Com- 
mittee of Safety, 56, 

Cagey's Strait, 884. 

Calloway, James, puts Bedford riotp 
ers in jail, 249. 
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Cmmdsi, ^nPiii* nulhia at, tlO. 

r'^n*T¥i_ John, ID WAT of punphlet^t 
10; advuKct impopiikr theory, 
IS; wiahei a colcuiial cpiaoofwtc, 
SO; kiyaliit. 120. 

Cunpbdl, Dr. Archibald, 131. 

CampbeU, WOlimm. bMi«> Brititb 
■P7, SS4; ■uppraMca Tories, 8S8. 

Caroline CommittM, Nbet ta»- 
pected lettcn, IIS; advertiMi 
•nipects, 118; setiM eOecU of a 
byaliit. 188. 

Camngton, Paul, membo of Com- 
mittee of Safety, M. 

Carter, Laodim, wuwm Bi«ba|i of 
Londoa, 10. 

Caton. John, SM. 

Cheat River, 2S3. 

Chemkeea, put down by roiliUa. 
840; expedition againrt. 261. 

Chesterfield Committee. 07. 

Cheaterfield Court-House, training 
camp, 210. 

Christian, Colond Isaac, in Chero- 
kee expeditioii, 291. 

Clark, George Rogers, ambiuhcs 
Arnold. eM. 

Claypole, John, ralMS an insur- 
rection, 240; asks tor pardon, 
S48. 

Clergy, gympathiie irith American 
cause, 106. 

Clinton, Sir Henry, turns south- 
wards. 262; to blame for Com- 
wallis's capture. 2T2. 

Cloyd. Major Joaqih, 239. 

Collier, Admiral Sir George, 862. 

Colonial system, advantages of, for 
ambitious men, 6. 

Commissioners, report of. concern- 
ing buroiug of Norfolk, 88. 

Committee of Safety, permits Cor- 
bin to visit Dunmore, 95; elected 
in Jdy, ITT5, 56; moves a|r»iust 
Dunmore, 07; selects Woodford 



late eonit in loyalist caaea, 117: 
rcprewnts oouervative paitr, 
124; easton dement prtpondtr- 
ates in. 185; acta with caution, 
126; given ample powers, IM; 
decides to send troops agHut 
Dunmore, 127; reappotntad mi 
Deconber 16, 1T7S. 191; enkn 
byalisU to leave Norfolk, 140; 
becomas appelant court, Itl. 
Confiscation, adopted in Virgiiiii, 
1ST; effect in Vingnia. 100; in- 
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Conservative party, advocates 
measures in 1774, S4; < 
ous in formation of county a 
mittees, 49; in March, 1775, Con- 
vention, 44; strength of, io 
March, 1775, Convention. 47; 
reluctant to break with Don- 
moi«, 53; delays Revolution, 124; 
fatally affected by independence, 
ISO; fundamentally different fiom 
progressive, 161; defends primo- 
geniture, 170; attempts to re- 
tetablish diurch, 172; comes into 
power, 828; beaten by qiirtt rf 
the age, 229; revives at cod of 
war, 894. 

Constitution of Vii^nia, 164. 

Continental AisociBtion, adopted. 
96; rigidly enforced in Virginia, 
88; attempt to bulldoie Britain, 
40; committees formed to enforce, 
41, 44; rigorously enforced by 
committees, D8; viola tJons, 101' 
02; first teat <d Revolutionary 
politics, lOS. 

Corbin, George, unable to quell Ac- 
comae riot, 853. 
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Corbin, John Tayloe, loyalist, ISO; 
writes seditious letter, 150. 

Corbin, Hichard, goes to see Dun- 
more, 55; loyalist, 129. 

Comwallis, Earl of, invades Vir- 
ginia, 208; strong in cavalry, 
209; falls back to Williamsburg, 
270; traps patriots at Green 
Spring, 271 ; fails in strategy, 272; 
errs in not attacking French, 274; 
surrenders, 275. 

Council, begins woric, 174; prefers 
mild measures, 170; moderate m 
treatment of loyalists, 180; orders 
removal of suspects from Eastern 
Shore, 184; takes further steps 
against disaffected, 185; paroles 
loyalists, 180; offers reward for 
capture of Philips, 191. 

County committees, beginning of, 
43; act on own authority, 45; 
blockade Norfolk, 01; letter con- 
cerning their activities, 05; con- 
trolled by planters, 90; how 
chosen, 97; enforce Continental 
Association, 98; driven to sup- 
press disaffection, 105; regulate 
life of communities, 108; act on 
own responsibility, 109; open 
mails, 115; blockade Norfolk, 
110; allow loyalists no chance to 
concentrate, 121; succeeded by 
more regular tribunals, 147. 

Courts of inquiry, supersede county 
committees, 147. 

Creeks, 201. 

Cropper, John, concerning Lyoa 
254; joins Commodore Whaley, 
283. 

Curie, Wilson, 130. 

Curtis, John, 253, 255. 

Debts, confiscated by State, 188. 
December Convention (1775), met 
by complaints, 127; withdraws 



consent for native Britoas to n» 
main neutral, 132; mild towards 
loyalists, 134. 

De Grasse, Admiral, sails to Chesa- 
peake Bay, 273; fights Graves, 
274. 

Democratic Party, real genesis of, 
2; overborne by conservatives, 
228. 

Destoudies, Admiral, 200. 

De TiUy, 205. 

Digges, Dudley, member of Com- 
mittee of Safety, 50. 

Dinwiddle Committee, asks advioe, 
139. 

Dunmore, Earl of, dissolves as- 
sembly in May, 1774, 33; seises 
the colony's powder, 49 et nq,; 
pays for the powder, 51 ; dedarea 
Henry an outlaw, 52; flees 
aboard a warship, 54; goes to €roa- 
port, 59; his military resources* 
01; seizes printing-press in 
Norfolk, 04; offers oommissioDS 
freely, 00; opens hostilities, 07; at 
Kemps ville, 09; administers oath 
of allegiance, 70; effect of his 
emancipation proclamation, 73; 
intrendies at Norfolk, 78; unwise 
to make stand at Norfolk, 79; 
sends regulars against patriots* 
81; partly responsible for de- 
struction of Norfolk, 87; driven 
from Gwynn*s Island, 94; con- 
cerning county conmiittees, 109. 

Dye, Fauntleroy, 250. 

EUegood, Jacob, loyalist, 180; ap- 

peab for relief, 143. 
Essex Committee, 109. 
Established churdi, attacked by 

Jefferson, 170. 

Fairfax, Bryan, loyalist, 129. 
Fairfax, Lord Thomas, loyalist, 128. 
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Federal CoiutitutioD. •dopted b 
Virgink, 20B. 




Speaker. 178; elected govemr. 






Fort NeUon. 883. 






HarriMn, John, «79. 


there in 1775. 50. 


HaiTiMD. Richard, ■ammonal Cot 




feasting on fast day. 110. 


blance to American, 159; its in- 




fliience on Virginia. 299. 


ditioui letter, 115. 






GuriKiii. William. S5S. iSB. 


ierta,lB0. 


Gloucester Commi»Moners' Court, 


Henry. Patrick, appears b paiwu' 


147. 


cwue. 12; member of House d 


Goodridi, Bartlett, 140; 177. 




Goodrich. John, .ketch o(. 188; 


Stamp Act, 17; fiwt leader d 


■ent inland, 155; CKapea from 


DemocraUc Party, 28; moit 


}aU, 177; esUte managed by com- 


striking figure m Vii^inia histWT> 




23; in March, 1775, ConTcntioo. 


Goodrich. John. Jr., 14S; wishes to 


46, 47; baffled b Bdarch. 1775, 


return to Virginia. 289. 




Goodricb, Margaret, ITS. 


liamaburg, 51; passed over 1^ 


Gordon, Dr. Alexander. 103; 137; 


Committee of Safety. 74; di»- 


888. 


trusted as widier, T6; stirs poor 




people bto activity. 121; elected 


Gravei, Admiral, fails to relieve 


colonel of the Firet VirginU Hegi- 


Cornwallis, 274. 


ment, 124; proposes radic^ b- 


Great Bridge, important Btrategic 


dependence declaration. 161; 




letter to John Adams. 162: letur 




to Richard Henry Lee, 16!; be- 


289. 


comes governor, 167; medioat 


Green Spring, engagement at, S71. 


administrator, 175; on Philipt 


Grymes. Benjamin, 287. 


case, 19S; replaced by JeSeiMi. 


Grymea, John, loyalist. 130; re- 




ceives letter from Wormdey. 144. 


pleads cause of exiles. 891: pre- 


Grymes, Philip. 255. 257. 


vents repeal of anti-debt la«i, 




292; defends debtors, 295; joiw 


Halifax Committee, administers 


Lee in advocating support of rdi- 


te»t oath. 118. 


gion, 295 ; elected govranor agmin. 


Halifax court, reports British sub- 


297; leads fight against Constitu- 


jecU. 180, 181. 


tion, 298. 






mutineers at, 248. 


SUU, 290. 


Hampton, skirmish at. 60. 


HilU Waiiam. 280. 


Hanover Court, reports British 


Hinton. WillUm, 838, 833. 


•ubjects. 180. 


Holland. AlbridgtoD, 280; 882. 
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HoHand. John, 280; 282." 

Hopkins, Joshua, 279; 282. 

House of Burgesses, of Virginia, de- 
velopment of, 4; western element 
in, 7; loan office bill, 16; meets as 
Convention, 45; meets in June, 
1775. 53. 

House of Delegates, expels British 
merchants, 179; debates anti- 
loyalist bill, 186; attaints Philips, 
192; proposes retrenchment, 203; 
passes resolution to investigate 
Jefferson's administration, 226; 
conservative party in, 295; de- 
bates religious assessment, 296. 

Howe, Robert, joins Woodford, 83; 
issues proclamation, 84. 

Hughes, James, 279. 

Hunter, Betsey, summoned for 
writing letter, 115. 

Innes, Colonel, 252. 
Isle of Wight, patriots tar and 
feather loyalists, 71. 

Jefferson, Thomas, describes Stamp 
Act debate, 19; influences Bill of 
Rights, 164; political beliefs, 168; 
initiates reforms, 169; in religious 
controversy, 171; revises laws, 
171 ; ascendant in Virginia, 172; 
elected governor, 195 ; industrious 
executive, 199; ignorant of mili- 
tary affairs, 200; letter on confis- 
cation, 201 ; letter to Samuel Hunt- 
ingdon, 204; laysanembargo, 205; 
unable to bring government to 
order, 206; letter to Speaker, 208; 
writes to Gates, 211; caught un- 
awares, 213; letter concerning 
requisitioning, 215; letter to 
Spotswood, 217; assures North 
Carolina of aid, 218; letter to 
Lafayette, 218; letter to Richard 
Henry Lee, 219; handles militia 



badly, 220; letter to Muhlenberg, 
221 ; unable to raise more troops, 
222; opposes dictator, 224; at^ 
tacks on his administration, 225; 
at low water mark of career, 226; 
recovers power, 230; writes about 
loyalists, 237; concerning Shoe- 
maker, 243; writes concerning 
Claypole's rising, 247; orders pa- 
roled citizens to leave, 251 ; orders 
suspects sent to Richmond, 252; 
endeavors to isolate British posts* 
252; failure of, gives conserva- 
tives new chance, 294; founds 
Democratic-Republican Party, 
299; loses influence in Virginia, 
801. 

Johnson, Andrew, 181. 

Jones, Joseph, member of Commit- 
tee of Safety, 131. 

July Convention (1775), elects 
Committee of Safety, 110; stops 
exportation. 111; raises money, 
123. 

Kempsville, skirmish fought there^ 

68. 
Kidd, Captain, 283, 284. 
King George Conmiittee, disanna 

non-jurors, 119. 

Lafayette, Marquis, arrives in 
Richmond, 221; retreats, 222; 
ordered to Chesapeake Bay, 265; 
saves Richmond, 268; retreats 
northward, 269; follows Corn- 
wallis, 270; at Green Spring, 271; 
at Malvern Hill, 272; advances 
toPamunkey, 273. 

Lamb, James, 279; 282. 

Lee, Charles, Major-General, comes 
to Virgmia, 90; letter to Pendle- 
ton, 91. 

Lee, Richard Henry, rise of, 16; 
applies for a Stamp Act oflke, 24; 



i 33; md- 
voGstei btQTOtt in Continenlal 
Congrcu, 38; bcco&Mf coiuerva- 
Uve, H$i join* Hsdiaon to repeal 
antj'debt km, tOt; joiui Heory 
in advocating tupport of religion. 

tas. 

TOl 

Lee, WiUiut. 118. 

IiMlie, Genenl. invadei Virginia, 
213: occupka Fottamouth. ttU. 

Lewii, Andrew, command* patriota 
at Gwynn'i iBknd. M. 

Liverpool, British warabqi. B0. 

Loan oCEce, plan <rf, Ifl. 

Lowry, John, 288. 

Loyalbta, take part in itrugKle for 
Norfolk, 68; in Dunmore'a force, 
82; appeal to patriot conuoand- 
era, BS: Charles Lee'a letter con- 
cerning, 91; everywhere in Vir- 
ginia, lOS; ordinance against, 
117; helpless in face of patriot 
majority, 120; leave Virginia in 
large numbers in ITTS, llO; lead- 
ing in Virginia, 189; convention 
proceeds against, 130; proceeded 
against by May Convention, 137; 
ordered to leave Norfolk region, 
1*0; mostly exiles by 1776, 153: 
treated with greater hanhness, 
179; revive activities, 184; auffer 
confiscation of estates, 187, IBS; 
revive in west, 832; travel in 
bands, tSi; defeated at Shallow 
Ford. 239; increase in number. 
iU: few actual ones in 17B1, e£0: 
suspected of having an intelli- 
gence system, 257; imprisoned in 
1781, 258; proceeded against 
after Yorkt«wn, 276; escape pun- 
iabmeot in ■outbeastcru Virginia. 



ITS; bund <Mt btm Vatfiak. 

BU; few mobbiiv tmaea at aid rf 

war. aOO; allowed to Miatat 

SUtcUl. 
Ludwdl, Lucjr, 180. 
Lornch. Charier teRoriaM Icqraliita 

838. 
Lyoo. Her. John, RS4. 

McColl, Alenndtr. ttl. 

HcDowdl, Samnd, writea toMfer- 
Mn,i&K. 

Madison, Jamea, oontribuUa toBiH 
of Bi^ts, IM: wiahea icfiad cl 
anti-debt laws, 808; oppose* state 
suppwt c4 rdigum, WW; tnilM 
his ReiiKHiatimnGe, SB7; iMub 
Federalists, 898. 

Halvern HUl. 178. 

March Conventwu (1775), atnig^ 
in, 46; begins organitation of 
government, 110. 

Marshall, John, defends debtont 
293. 

Mason, George, typical of libeta). 
ism, 7 ; writes biwcatt agreement. 
89; member of Conuaittee of 
Safety, 56; 131; author of Bill d 
Rights. 164; offers religbiua com- 
promiM, 173; 803. 

Matthews, General, begins paroling 
dtiiens ta Virginia. 151. 

May Convention (1776), increasa 
penalties for disafiection. 13T; 
•ends primoen to local courti, 
152; releases two prisoners, 156. 

Mercer, James, member of Com- 
mittee of Safety, 56. 

Merchants, unenthusiastic for Con- 
Unentol Aasodatbu, 100; dis- 
contented with measures of ccd- 
vention. 111; lose ^mpalhy witb 
BevoluUon, 114; petition against 
exportation, 112; many leave 
Virginia in 1775, 110. 
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Middlesex Committee, exonerates 
John ParsoDS, 104. 

Militia, organized, 110; defects of, 
219. 

Mitchell, William, 286. 

Montgomery, loyalist outbreak in, 
238. 

Moore. Levi, 280; 282. 

Morgan, Zackwell, 233. 

Muhlenberg, Peter, Major-General, 
commands in Virginia, 210; col- 
lects troops for defense, 211 ; com- 
mands troops, 266; opposes 
Phillips, 267; commands Amer- 
ican van, 270. 

Nansemond Committee, tries two 
merchants, 104; denounces John 
Agnew, 107; summons Betsey 
Hunter, 115. 

Neilson, Charles, 149, 150. 

Nelson, John, letter to Jefiferson, 
219. 

Nelson, Thomas, nominated for 
governor, 166. 

Nelson, Thomas, Jr., gathers mili- 
tia, 211; elected governor, 227; 
man for the crisis, 229; commands 
at Williamsburg, 265. 

Newton, Colonel Thomas, letter 
concerning Princess Anne, 257; 
writes concerning Tories, 276. 

Nicholas, George, attacks Jefferson, 
225; 293. 

Nicholas, Robert Carter, opposes 
Patrick Henry on Stamp Act, 18; 
in the powder case, 50; opposes 
independence, 158; candidate for 
Speaker, 172. 

Non-importation association, in 
Virginia in 1770, 29. 

Non-importation agreement, adopt- 
ed by August Convention, 35. 

Non-jurors, suffer fines, 182. 

Norfleet, Henry, 280; 282. 



Norfolk, fortified by Dtmmore, 78; 
disaffection of, 84; entered by 
patriot army, 84; bombarded by 
British fleet, 86; destroyed, 87- 
88; Howe concerning destruction 
of, 89; continued embarrassment 
to patriots, 140; loyalists im- 
prisoned there in 1781, 277. 

Norfolk Committee, in case of 
James Marsden, 108; denies 
Dunmore*s charges, 109; (Bor- 
ough), against stoppage of ex- 
ports, 113. 

Northampton - Committee, com- 
plains to Congress, 66; against ex- 
ports, 113; gratified by conven- 
tion, 139. 

Northumberland Court-Honse, riot 
at, 240. 

Nott, Captain, 258. 

Oath of allegiance, required of all 
males, 182. 

Oldmer, George, 148; 177. 

Orange Committee, bums pam- 
phlets, 107. 

Page, John, member of Committee 
of Safety, S6; 175. 

Page, Mann, 259. 

Paper money, issued by July Con- 
vention, 123. 

Parker, Joseph, reports on loyalists, 
258. 

Parsons' cause, in Hanover court, 
12. 

Pendleton, Edmund, opposes Pat- 
ride Henry in Stamp Act, 18; 
chairman of Committeeof Safety, 
S6; sketch of, 126; reelected chair- 
man of Committee of Safety, 131 ; 
president of May Convention 
(1776), 150. 

Petersburg, 267, 268. 

Peyton, Sir John, 258. 



Phripp, Hatthew, lojalkt, 130; 
181; ISS. 

pMtole fee, cmx of, 8. 

Pittiylvuiia Committee, Munmou 
John Pigg, 106. 

PlantffTti *»W^ Adett Aguiut En^ 
IukL Hi luiitedlr p«triotie in 
VirgiDiA, 37; reuit EndUixl rath- 
er thAn kwe Ubertiea. 40; begin re- 
aictaoce to Eiigl«iid, 06; orgMibe 
colony agunst Engbncl, 100; 
political thinken, 101; begin 
BcTolntioD in 1774, 121; decide 
unitedly for independenoe, 1S8; 
a debtor data, 186. 

Portamouth, Dunmore uses an a 
base, 90; Leslie landi at. 211; 
Arnold encftinpa at, ill; Arnold 
eaUblLsbes himwlf there, MS; 
attack plaaned agaiiut. 266; 
Ti»ited by Comw«l!i», 271. 

Poaey, Major Thomas, writes about 
Augusta riot. 240. 

FresbytCTUns. 12, 29S, B96. 

Preston, William, concerning dis- 
affection, 2Si; appeals for help, 
237; reports lead mines in danger, 
238; reports bad situation in 
Montgomery, 246; declares Mont- 
gomery to be disaffected, 249. 

Primogeniture, eliminated by Jeffer- 
son, 170. 

Prince George Committee, in caae 
of James Marsden, 108. 

Prince William, first minute com- 
pany there, 110. 

Princess Anne, disaffected ordered 
to leave, 140; Tories arrested 
there in 1781, 277. 

Princess Anne Committee, protests 
against banishment ordinance, 
141. 



Privy CoDDdU at Bnglaml, in fse 
diqmte, B; decides against mini^ 
ter*.13. 

enoe, 38; meamres approved hj, 
in 1774, S4; prcMcs (or Reroln- 
tionaiy methods, 124; diffen 
from co ns er v a tive. ISl. 
Public jail, at Williamdanrg. report 
on, 154. 

254. 



RandT>lphi Edmund, JdTenon's rcfh 
rearatative, 105; meationa Phil^ 
case, 103; SS7. 

Bandolph. Jtdm. loyalist. 120. 

Randolph, Peyton, oppoaes Patrid 
Henry on Stamp Act, 18; ring- 
leader in boycott agreement, 29; 
elected chairman of meeting in 
Apollo Tavern, 33; president of 
the Continental Congress, 35; 
in the powder caae, 50. 

Richmond, sacked by Arnold, 211; 
saved by Lafayette, 268. 

Riddle. Isaac 281. 

Ripley, John, 27S. 

Ritchie. Archibald, loyalist. ISO; 
accused of violating Association, 
142; 256. 

Robinson, John, sketch of, IS; be- 
comes a defaulter, 16. 

Rockingham, disaffection in, 236. 

Roebuck, British warship, 80. 

Rootes, Philip, loyalist. 130. 

Rose, William, 250. 

Salaries of ministers, suspended, 

171. 
Saunders, John, case of, 100. 
Schau, John, first loyalist mobbed, 

62. 
Shallow Ford, engagement at, S30. 
Shoemaker, Joseph, 243. 
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Simcoe, Colonel, 265; destroys 
stores, 269. 

Sir Walter Scott, his influence on 
Virginia. 300. 

Slavery, saved by legislature in 
1816, 300. 

Smallwood, General, 264. < 

Smith, Robert, 279. 

Spotswood, Alexander, proposes 
military plan, 216, 218. 

Sprowle, Andrew, British quarter 
themselves on, 62; loyalist, 129. 

Squier, Captain, begins hostilities, 
59. 

Stamp Act, cause of protest against 
taication, 3; Virginia leaders op- 
posed to, 15; opp>osed by Henry, 
17; Henry's speech on, 20; extent 
of resistance to, uncertain, 24; 
resistance to, in Williamsburg, 
25 et seq.; repeal of, fatal to royal 
authority, 27. 

Steuben, Baron, becomes com- 
mander in Virginia, 214; holds off 
British, 221; heads troops at 
Cabin Point, 265; resists British 
invasion, 267. 

Suffolk, naval stores burned there, 
263. 

Tabb, John, member of Committee 
of Safety, 56. 

Tallon, Edmund, 282. 

Tangier, Island, 284. 

Tarleton, Lieutenant-Colonel Ban- 
astre, 269; goes to Charlottes- 
ville, 269; attacks patriots, 270; 
criticizes Comwallis, 271; raids 
Southside, 271. 

Test Oath, adopted by convention, 
118. 

Thornton, Presley, 289. 

Tinsley, Joshua, 182. 

Tories. See Loyalists. 

Twopenny Act, compounds tobacco 



debts in money, 10; device of rul- 
ing clique, 13. 

Vanmeter, Garrett, writes of mu- 
tiny 246. 
Viomdnil, Baron, 266. 

Walker, Thomas, member of Com- 
mittee of Safety, 131. 

Wardrobe, David, 99. 

Washington, George, presents boy- 
cott agreement, 29; arrives at 
Williamsburg, 274; determines to 
attack Comwallis, 273. 

Wayne, Anthony, detached to join 
Lafayette, 268; meets Lafayette^ 
269; fights skirmish, 271 ; in dan- 
ger at Green Spring, 271. 

Weedon, General, 265. 

West, influence of, in Virginia, 15. 

Westmoreland Committee, in 
Wardrobe case, 99. 

Whaley, Commodore, 288. i 

Wheler, Maurice, 175. 

Whitehurst, Joshua, 137. * 

Williamson, Joseph, mobbed at 
Tappahannock, 290. 

Willoughby, John, 133; 148. 

Wills, John Scarborough, 278. • 

Wilson, John, Norfolk county-lieu- 
tenant, 191. 

Wingate, Rev. John, case of, 107. 

Wishart, Colonel, suppresses Tories, 
277. 

Woodford, William, commands Vir- 
ginia forces, 75; advances to Nor- 
folk, 77; issues proclamation, 84. 

Wormeley, John, 288, 289. 

Wormeley, Ralph, Jr., loyalist, 129; 
writes seditious letter, 144; re- 
leased from parole, 176; 255. 

Wythe, George, opposes Patrick 
Henry on Stamp Act, 18; elected 
Speaker, 172. 

Yorktown, siege of, 274. . 
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